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preface. 



While this volume of Sermons Las been jjaasing through 
the press, I have almost repented the resolution to publish 
thera. Preached Sunday after Sunday, in the ordinary 
course of my ministry, they often show obvious traces of 
inadequate preparation and of varying health and vigour. 

Most of the Sermons are printed as they were delivered, 
with very slight verbal alterations; but there were four 
or live of which I had only rough notes, and I found it so 
difficult, after the lapse of several months, to recover the 
thoughts which these notes were intended to suggest, that I 
have been obliged to content myself, in these instances, with 
printing bare abstracts of the Sermons actually preached. 

It may be asked. Why have you published at all, if you 
are conscious that what, you have done is so imperfect 1 I 
can only answer that I am beginning to learn, that the 
conditions of human life are such, that most men must be 
content to do their work very imperfectly, or not do it at all. 

If, to any of the members of my kind and generous con- 
gregation, these pages recall Services from which they derived 
religious instruction and benefit ; and if a few young men and 
women, in other parts of the country, whose faces T shall 
never see, come to think of me as one who helped them to 
read a very wonderful inspired Book with greater interest 
and a clearer understanding of its meaning, I shall be very 
well aatisBed with the reward of my labour. 
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My learned friend Dr. Ginsburg, of Liver|x>ol, whose 
extraordinary acquaintance with rabbinical literature has 
made his kindness of special value, has been good enough to 
revise most of the sheets. If the whole book could have 
received the benefit of his revision, it would have been free 
from many errors which have doubtless escai)ed my own 
eye. 

My cordial thanks are also due to a young friend, whose 
quick intelligence has enabled her to decipher my hand- 
writing, which, I am compelled to believe, is sometimes 
" hard to be understood ;" and whose patience in copying 
out these Sermons for the press, has, I hope, saved me, for 
once, from the maledictions of the comiX)sitors* room. 

It was my original intention to have added, in an Appen- 
dix, a few exegetical notes on some of the more difficult 
passages in the Epistle ; but, i)erhaps, the minister of a Non- 
conformist congregation in the heaii; of a great manu- 
&cturing town, might be justly charged with presumption if 
he ventured to intrude upon the territory of professional 
scholars. 

May I ask, when Dr. Ellicott will be ready with a 
Commentary on this Epistle? It is to be hoped that his 
elevation to the bench will not inflict ujwn the church th(» 
great calamity of losing the benefit of his learned and 
thoughtful exjKwition of those jmrts of the New Tcstanicnt 
on which he has not yet written. It would be much etusier, 
I imagine, to find a good bishop than to find such a com- 
mentator. 

R. W. D. 

Birminf/ham 

J>ecemhei' 19, 1864. 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews is a letter with no Signa- 
ture and with no Direction. The title^ as it stands in 
onr English Bible, is no part of the original document ; 
and the two questions, By whom was it written? and 
To whom was it addressed? have given rise to intricate 
and protracted controversies. One scholar maintains 
that it was written to the Churches of Galatia ; another, 
that it was written to the Church at Thessalonica ; 
another, that it was written to the Church at Corinth ; 
another, that it was written to the Church at Rome ; 
another, that it was written to a Church in Spain; 
another, that it was written to Jewish Christians scat- 
tered over Asia Minor; while the popular, and, as I 
believe, the true opinion, the grounds of which I shall 
adduce presently, is that it was written to Jewish 
Christians living in Palestine. The question of the 
authorship is more perplexing still. Did St. Paul write 
the Epistle as it stands, or did he write it in Hebrew 
and place it in the hands of one of his beloved compa- 
nions for translation ? Or did he supply the thoughts 
and leave his friend to cast them into what form he 
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thought best? Or shall we believe, with Tertullian, 
that Barnabas was the author ? Or, with some of the 
early Latin Churches, that the Epistle was written by 
Clement of Rome ? Or, with Luther and a long line 
of German scholars, that it was written by Apollos? 
Or shall we concede the honour to Aquila, who taught 
Apollos himself the way of God more perfectly ? Or 
to Silas, St. Paul's companion in work and sujffering ? 

The discussion of the claims of all these various 
hypotheses could hardly be rendered intelligible to a 
papular audience. What I propose to do, before begin- 
ning to expound the contents of the Epistle, is to state 
as briefly and simply as possible, the evidence for and 
against the Pauline authorship, and then, the evidence, 
conclusive evidence, as I think, for believing that the 
Epistle was addressed to Christian Jews in Palestine. 

I. 

On the question of the Pauline authorship, I shall 
not quote the passages which preserve to us the testi- 
monies and opinions of the ancient Fathers, but shall 
indicate how the evidence seems to lie. 

(1) In tlie Church of Alexandria, which was early 
famous for its scholars and grammarians, we have the 
express testimony of Pantasnus, about the year 180, in 
favour of St. Paul. A few years later, we have the 
testimony of Clement to the same effect, though he 
believed that Paul wrote in Hebrew, and that Luke 
translated what he had written into Greek. A few 
years later Htill, Origen seems to say that the thoughts 
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were St. Paulas, but that the form and language of the 
Epistle were from another hand : and he tells us that 
a tradition existed in the Alexandrian Church that 
Clement of Rome or Luke the Evangelist was the 
actual author. « 

(2) In the Eastern Church we have no testimony to 
the authorship earlier than the middle of the third 
century. Paul of Samosata, Bishop of Antioch in 264 ; 
Methodius, Bishop of Olympus in Lycia, and aftei-wards 
Bishop of Tyre about 290; and Archelaus, Bishop of 
Mesopotamia a few years later, ascribe the Epistle to 
St. Paul. But the most important testimony is that 
of Eusebius, Bishop of Csesarea at the commencement 
of the fourth century. From his writings it appears 
that in the East the all but universal opinion was in 
favour of the Pauline authorship, which he accepted 
himself, though he thought that St. Paul wrote in 
Hebrew and that probably Clement of Rome translated 
the Epistle into Greek. 

In Alexandria, then, and throughout the East, St. 
Paul was regarded in the earliest times as the real au- 
thor, although certain peculiarities in the style suggested 

* 

to scholars and grammarians the hypothesis that some 
other hand composed the Epistle as it stands, transla- 
ting it from Hebrew into Greek, or even expanding and 
modifying its original contents. 

(3) In the Western Church the evidence is of a 
very different complexion. Photius (a.d. 858) quotes 
the authority of Stephen Gobar, a writer belonging to 

' tJie sixth century, to the effect that Irenaeus, Bishop of 
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Lyons, at the close of the second centuiy, and Hippo- 
lytus, one of his pupils, did not accept the Pauline 
authorship. In Carthage, Tertullian, at the beginning 
of the third century cites the Epistle as the work of 
Barnabas, and his manner proves that this was the 
common opinion. 

Caius, a Roman presbyter belonging to the early 
part of the third century, did not include the Epistle to 
the Hebrews among the writings of St. Paul. Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage in the middle of the third century, 
appears to be fairly appealed to on the same side. The 
testimony of Jerome early in the fifth century, and the 
testimony of Augustine about the same time, indicate 
that even then the Epistle to the Hebrews had not, in 
the Latin Church, secured a firm place among St. Paul's 
acknowledged writings. 

If, as I think is practically certain, the Epistle was 
addressed to Jewish Christians in Palestine, the Western 
Churches might very naturally be ill-informed concern- 
ing its authorship; and the testimony of Alexandria 
and of the East would, in my judgment, outweigh the 
testimony of Rome and Carthage. It is also, I think, 
very probable that the Roman Church, whose influence 
would determine the general opinion of the West, may 
have hesitated to acknowledge that the Epistle was 
written by St. Paul, on account of the striking contrast 
between its doctrinal teaching and the teaching of the 
Epistle to the Romans. In the eighth chapter of the 
Romans the power of Divine grace is maintained with 
a resoluteness of conviction and an exultation of feeling 
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unparalleled in the New Testament Scriptures. The 
steadfastness of God^s love^ the immovableness of his 
purpose to save all that believe, the victorious energy 
of the Holy Ghost, are so exhibited, that to fall away 
from Christ seems impossible; it appears inconceivable 
that the links of the golden chain of divine calling, 
justification, and final glory should ever be brokeu. 
God's idea in relation to all that trust in Christ is pre- 
sented in the simplest and most absolute form; life and 
death, angels, principalities, and powers, things present, 
things to come, height, depth, and the whole creation, 
are defied to separate the soul of the true Christian from, 
the love of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the other and human side of the 
truth is presented. Tribulation, distress, persecution, 
had come upon the Jewish Churches, and courage was 
Ruling, faith was vacillating; they are warned of the 
possibility of drifting away from what they had heard 
and believed in former days, and are threatened with 
certain judgment and fiery indignation if they are guilty 
of apostasy. Nor, as &r as I have noticed, is there any 
hint or trace throughout the Epistle of those exalted 
views of the constraining power of Divine grace which 
^e so prominent in the acknowledged writings of St. 
Paul, and which were partly the result of the peculi- 
arities of his own conversion and his sublimely vigorous 
spiritual life. There is no real contradiction between 
the two Epistles, but it was very natural for the Chris- 
tians of Rome, if they were ill-informed about tlio 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, to hesitate 
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in believing that it was written by the Apostle who 
had written to themselves. 

These two considerations — the distance of Eome 
from Palestine, and the doctrinal contents of the Epistle 
— ^would lead me to estimate very lightly the testimony 
of the Roman Church against the Pauline authorship, 
and to accept the favourable testimony of Alexandria 
and the East, but for one remarkable fact. Clement of 
Rome, at the close of the first century, in his well- 
known epistle to the Church at Corinth, quotes repeat- 
edly from this Epistle to the Hebrews, though without 
naming the author ; it seems to me extremely improba- 
ble that if St. Paul really wrote it, Clement should have 
been ignorant of the fact ; and if Clement believed it 
to be St. Paul's, it is difficult to understand how the 
adverse opinion rose up and became so strong in the 
Church of which he was the bishop. The external 
evidence, therefore, leaves the whole question of the 
authorship in doubt. 

The evidence arising from the style and from pecu- 
liarities of expression is equally inconclusive. One of 
the opponents of the Pauline authorship has diligently 
collected between one hundred and ten and one hundred 
and twenty words which occur in this Epistle, and are 
not found in any of St. Paul's acknowledged writings. 
A scholar on the other side, to cancel the force of this 
argument, has, with equal diKgence, collected two 
hundred and thirty words from the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians, which everybody acknowledges to be 
St. Paul's, but which are not found in any other of his 
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epistles. A list of words is given on the one side, 
which are used in this Epistle in a sense in which 
Paul never uses them : another list is given on the 
other side, of words which occur nowhere in the New 
Testament except in this Epistle and in the acknow- 
ledged writings of St. Paul, or which, if used by other 
New Testament writers, are used in a different sense. 
The internal evidence of this kind is as unsatisfactory 
as the evidence derived firom external sources. 

I believe that the only conclusion possible is, that 
the materials for determining the question have dis- 
appeared, and that the authorship of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews must remain uncertain. There is no 
adequate evidence that St. Paul wrote it, and the evidence 
for any other name is still less satisfactory. The claim 
on behalf of Apollos was never made, I think, till it 
was suggested by Luther ; and the arguments by which 
it is supported seem to me of the flimsiest character. 

n. 

That the Epistle was addressed to the Christians of 
a particular church, or at least to those living in a 
particular country, and not to Christians generally, is 
proved by the solitary passage in xiii. 23 : '' Know ye 
that our brother Timothy is set at liberty ; with whom, 
if he como shortly, I will see you.'^ That it was 
addressed to Jewish* converts only, is proved by the 
general contents of the Epistle. That it was addressed 
to Jewish converts in Palestine is proved, I think, by 
the fact imphed throughout, that the persons for whom 
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it was intended were und^ the immediate and powerful 
influence of the ritual worship still mc^ntained in the 
T^nple. St. Paul was engaged in incessant contro- 
versies with Jewish teachers scattered over the Romaic 
world. But with them, whether we derive our informa- 
tion from the Acts of the Apostles, or from his Epistles 
to the Romans, Corinthians, Gralatians, or Golossians, 
the subjects of dispute were the permanence and uni- 
versal obligation of circumcision, of the laws relating to 
food and the like : not a word is ever aaid about the 
priesthood or the sacrifices. The Jewish converts in 
distant countries, who were seldom able to be present 
at the Temple, were in no danger of having their ima- 
gination fired, and their sympathies entangled, by the 
pomp and mystery of the ceremonial worship. But 
the persons to whom this Epistle was written were 
evidently in a very different position: the ancient 
system of worship retained a powerful hold upon them ; 
and this can only be accounted for by supposing that 
they were actually living in Palestine, and were the 
constant or frequent witnesses of the ancient rites. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that the Jewish 
element so predominated in any church out of Palestine 
as to account for an Epistle like this being addressed 
to it. 

The only other hypothesis which has any show of 
probability is that the Epistle ^as addressed to the 
Church at Alexandria. In that city there had existed 
for three centuries a powerful Jewish colony; and a 
Jewish temple was built at Leontopolis (b.c. 161). It 
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is alleged on behalf of the claims of Alexandria as 
against those of Palestine— 

(1) That the arguments of the Epistle pre-suppose 
a power m its readers to appreciate the spiritualising 
and allegorical method of interpreting the Old Testa- 
ment which distinguished the Alexandrian school of 
Jewish theologians. 

To this it may be replied that no such peculiarity 
in the method of treating the Old Testament can be 
pointed out in this Epistle as to render it necessary to 
suppose that its original readers had received Alexan- 
drian culture. There is less of '^ allegory^' in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews than in the Epistle to the 
Gkdatians. 

(2) That^ had it been written to Jews in Palestine 
(a) the Old Testament quotations would have been 
made from the Hebrew text, not from the Septuagint; 
and (i) the Epistle itself would have been written in 
Greek. 

But in reply to (i), it may be urged that Hellenistic 
Greek was commonly understood in Palestine itself and 
throughout Western Asia; and that— as the Epistle 
was no doubt intended for the instenction of the Jews 
generally, tiiOugh addressed in the first instance to the 
Jewish Christians of a particular city or country- 
Hellenistic Greek was the fittest language to write it 
in. The other argument (a) is of no weight, inasmuch 
as the Palestinian Jews themselves admitted the divine 
authority of the Septuagint version. 

If the Epistle was addressed to one of the churches 
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of Palestine^ the troubles which came upon that country 
at the close of the first centmy^ quite account for the 
fact that the tradition of the authorship has been lost^ 
and that we have to determine who its original readers 
were, mainly by internal evidence ; but had it been 
addressed to the Church at Alexandria, it is hard t6 
understand how any uncertainty could have arisen on 
either of these points. Surely, if it had been sent 
originally to their own church, the Alexandrian fethers 
would have found some trace of the fact, but they make 
no claim. The opinion that the Epistle was written 
for the special benefit of Jewish Christians in Palestine 
was "held,^* says Dr. Davidson, ^^by most of the 
fathers, as far as we have the means of enabling us to 
form a judgment respecting their views of the point ; 
by the Alexandrian theologians, by Eusebius, Jerome, 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, Theophylact, and others.^^ * 

III. 

On the question whether the Epistle has a right to 
a place among our canonical Scriptures it is unnecessary 
to say much. It is quoted by Clement of Rome at the 
close of the first century, just as he quotes the other 
canonical writings — ^by Justin Martyr in the middle of 
the second century — and by the theologians of the 
Alexandrian Church: — ^it has a place in the ancient 
Latin and Syriac versions of the New Testament, made 
at the close of the second century ; by the Churches of 
the East it was regarded not only as authoritative, but 

* DaTidBon'i Introduction to the New Tettament, YoL iii, 267. 
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as written by St. Paul. Whether an Apostle was the 
author of it or not^ it can hardly be supposed that it 
would have attained this wide and early recognition^ 
had there not been sufficient reason for believing that 
it was sanctioned by Apostolic authority. 

Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, denied the Pauline author- 
ship, and for a time some Lutheran divines placed this 
Epistle with other books about whose authority there 
has been controversy, by themselves at the close of the 
New Testament ; but the distinction soon disappeared, 
and the Lutheran and Befom^ed Churches, as well as 
the Church of Rome, unite in acknowledging its 
canonicity. 

That it was written in Greek, not Hebrew, hardly 
admits of dispute. 

And now will you try to blot out from your memory 
the last eighteen hundred years of Christian and gene- 
ral history. Nero is Emperor of Rome, and the hatred 
of the Jewish nation for their foreign rulers is becoming 
every day more intense. Already there are signs of a 
fierce and bloody revolt. The magnificent prophecies 
of ancient days, the history of the splendid miracles, 
which had been wrought for the deUverance of the 
people from their wretched and shameftd bondage in 
Egypt, the thrilling and heroic war songs of David, 
and the story of the patriotic achievements of the 
Maccabees, are kindling to a furious and fanatical heat 
the passion for independence. Priests and politicians 
are plotting against the Roman government ; and the 
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dark^ turbulent life of the whole people is sweeping 
forward with fierce impatience to the final tragedy of 
tears and bloody baffled rage and ghastly horrors^ 
demoniacal courage and demoniacal sufferings — in 
which the crimes and chastisements of this wonderful 
race closed and culminated. At such a time the 
Nazarene heresy is an offence not only against the 
religion but against the patriotism of the nation. It 
divides the national strength. The Christian teachers 
hold back their followers from the current of revolution, 
and have told them to resort to flight whenever the 
armies of the heathen threaten the holy city. This 
intolerable treachery to the national cause has deepened 
the abhorrence with which the whole sect is regarded. 
Many who have been baptized into the name of Christ 
and have taken joyfully the spoiling of their goods for 
his sake, are beginning to falter. They have continued 
to unite in the worship of the Temple, and cannot 
endure to think of its ancient ritual being overthrown : 
they exult in the memory of the brief bursts of glory 
which have shed a transient brightness on their national 
history, and their hearts bum to unite with their fellow- 
countrymen in one last and desperate struggle against 
the heathen oppressor. 

Imagine yourselves, if you can, agitated by these 
passions. Let us suppose that we are a church of 
Jewish believers, ajss^nbled in Jerusalem or in Cadsarea, 
between twenty-five and thirty years after the cruci- 
fixion of the Lord Jesus Christ. The meeting is 
unusually large: some are present who have almost 
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forsaken the assemblies of the Church ; — for it is known 
that a letter to the Christian Jews on their present 
dangers and duties was received by one of the elders 
of the Church a few days ago^ and something will be 
said about it to-night. We have celebrated^ as is our 
custom whenever we meet for worship^ the Supper of 
the Lord. One of the elders rises — and I can imagine 
him speaking in such words as these:- 

'* My beloved brethren, children of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and disciples of our Lord Jesus, — During 
the past week a brother, who has come from one of the 
countries of the Gentiles to visit the land which GoA 
gave to our fathers, brought to me this letter, written 
by one whom we know well and hold in honour for his 
faith, and sttffering and labour — a man fiiU of the Holy 
Ghost, and enriched with all knowledge and wisdom. 
The letter is meant for us — ^who are of the seed of 
Jacob, but who have believed that Jesus of Nazareth 
is the true Messiah, the Son of God, and the King <rf 
Israel. Our brother who writes it, has been sorely 
troubled by what he has heard of the Churches of 
Christ in this land. He writes to warn us of the guilt 
and peril of permitting ourselves to be carried back to 
the bondage of our old law, and he explains with won- 
derftil depth the true purpose of the ordinances which 
God gave to our fathers. 

''The letter is too long, my brethren, to be read 
through to-night; but I will tell you the substance of 
what it says, and will read a few passages, that you 
may be able to see with what anxiety and with what 
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wisdom our holy brother, who, like ourselves, is of the 
Stock of Abraham, pleads with us and with all our 
bi^hren. Already, some of our best scribes have begun 
to copy it, and in a few days we shall be able to send 
copies to all the churches of the saints in Gralilee, 
Samaria, and Judea. We ourselves shall retain the 
handwriting of our brother, and in future meetings of 
the Church we shall carefully read the Epistle, and 
confer with each other about it. But we shall be able 
to understand it better if I tell you now what are the 
chief subjects of which it treats, and the manner in 
which they are treated/* 

K we begin our study of the Epistle by constructing 
for ourselves such an outline of its contents as might 
have followed this introduction, and imagining the im- 
pression produced by one argument and appeal after 
another, upon the Jewish believers who listened to them 
for the first time, we shall be far more likely to arrive 
at the true meaning of the inspired writer, than if we 
satisfy ourselves with reading isolated passages — ^no 
matter how carefully — ^in the light of the circumstances 
and experiences of modem times. In the Sermons on 
the Epistle which I am about to deliver, it will be my 
endeavour, first of all, to assist you to place yourselves 
in the actual position of the persons to whom the Epistle 
was originally addressed; and then to point out and 
illustrate the relation of what was said to them, to the 
temptations and controversies by which christian people 
are being tried and disciplined in our own di^ys. 
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'*God who at sondry times and in divers manners spake in time paitt 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
to ns by His Son," &c. —Hebrews i, 1-2. 

In entering upon the study of this Epistle, it is 
necessary to remember that the position of a Christian 
Jew in Apostolic times was very diflTerent from that of 
a Christian Grentile. If, on the one hand, the Jewish 
Christian derived great advantages from his possession 
of the ancient revelation, and from the discipline he had 
received under the Mosaic Law, on the other, he had 
difficulties of which the Gentile knew nothing. The 
converted heathen was never likely to sink back into 
heathenism. He might find it hard to overcome his old 
hftbits of falsehood, dishonesiy, violence, and impurity, 
and might sometimes be almost ready to abandon the 
struggle from mere weariness and exhaustion ; but he 
had discovered, once for all, that the popular mytho- 
logy was a collection of wild and wicked fancies, that 
the gods he used to worship were idols, that their 
priests had no divine consecration, and that their 
temples were the homes of imposture, covetousness, 
and vice. Nothing but cowardice, moral weakness, 
or a longing for the sensual excitement of heathenism 
could ever make him a heathen again. 
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It was not so with the Christian Jew. The new 
FAITH did not contradict^ but developed and per- 
fected the OLD. He had not to separate himself from 
the religious observances of his countrymen, or to 
renounce his fonner religious convictions as monstrous 
dehiakms. He continued to worship in the temple and 
to listen to the law and the prophets in the synagogue. 
He still believed that the sons of Aaron were priests by 
divine appointment, and that the sacrifices they o£f^red 
had been instituted by divine command. The Jewish 
sabbath was still honoured as a memorial of the rest 
of Gt>d after the creation of the world. Jewish feasts 
perpetuated the remembrance of wonderful deeds which 
God had wrought in the old times. Prophets and 
Psalmists were still acknowledged to have been divinely 
inspired men, and for many years their writings were 
the only Scriptures the church possessed. Christ Him* 
self was a descendant of Abraham ; He had been cir^ 
cumcised; had kept the sabbath; had come to Jerusalem 
to celebrate liie feasts ; some of the very men to whom 
this Epistle was written could remember His form 
among the crowds of worshippers in the temple ; He 
had eaten the Passover with His disciples immediately 
before the crucifixion. The Holy Spirit had descended 
on the Church during a great Jewish Festival. Nor 
had any command been given by Christ, nor any reve- 
lation made by the Holy Spirit, that the Mosaic Insti* 
tutions were to be abandoned. Why should they be 
abandoned ? A system of religious observances^ insti- 
tuted by God, which had lasted for sixteen centuries. 
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and had ministered to the holiness^ and had expressed 
the devotion of David^ and Samuel^ and Elijah, and 
Isaiah, and Daniel, was snrely intrinsically good and 
noble. 

It was not wonderM, therefore, that as the enthu- 
siastic patriotism of the Jewish nation increased in 
yiolence, and the growing hatred of their heathen rulers 
came to be associated with a growing hatred of the 
followers of Jesus of Nazareth, who divided and dimin- 
ished the national strength, — ^it was not wonderful, I 
say, that the Jewish Christians were dismayed .at 
the prospect of being excluded by their imconverted 
countrymen from the temple they so dearly loved, 
that they gradually began to drift back to Judaism, 
that their passionate love of their country and of its 
magnificent traditions, began to overpower their loyalty 
to their crucified King. It was to tell them of these 
dangers, to show them that they were on the very edge 
of apostasy, to warn them of the dreadful penalties they 
would incur by renouncing their faith in the Lord 
Jesus, that this Epistle was written. 

There was another object which the Epistle was 
intended to accomplish. The final overthrow of the 
civil and ecclesiastical polity of Judaism was fast ap- 
proaching, and the Jewish Christians who clung to it as 
a divine institution — which it was,— and who thought it 
was intended to be permanent — ^which it was not, — ^were 
likely to be perplexed and confounded by the great 
catastrophe. They are here instructed in the imperfect 
character and transitory purpose of the whole system, 

C 
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and are prepared for the shock of seeing all their ancient 
institutions overthrown. The Epistle is a doctrinal 
exposition, written not for a scientific but for a practi- 
cal purpose, of the relations between the Old Faith and 
the New, between the Jewish Temple and the Ghbis- 
TiAN Chuech. 

We may be strengthened in om* own fidelity to the 
Lord Jesus by the exhortations contained in this Epistle 
to patient continuance in well-doing; and the study of 
the relations between Christianity and Judaism may 
increase our knowledge of both. 

I. 

Both Jew and Christian acknowledged that God 
spake in time past to the fathers by — or m* — the pro- 
phets ; but the writer, without developing a formal 
contrast, suggests several important points of difierence 
between the earlier revelation of God and that which 
had been made when the old dispensation was coming 

to a close.t 

(1) The earlier revelation was given in ^^ fragment8,^^ 
the expression ^^ sundry times'' referring not to the 
successive ages over which the ancient revelation was 
spread, but to the numerous portions into which it was 
broken up. Moses, David, Isaiah, received only partial 
and imperfect disclosures of the divine will ; one aspect 

* The form of expression indicates that the divine Spirit was " in the 
prophets ;" they were more than mere messengers of what they had heard 
from the divine lips. 

t *• In these last days," or rather, "a^ the end of t)wse days," i.«., ni^ 
the close of the dispensation to which the prophetM belonged. 
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trf truth was made known through one prophet, another 
through another. But in Christ dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily. He is God manifest in the flesh. 
In Him are hid all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge. The teaching of the Apostles does but illustrate 
the glory of Christ^s character, the dignity of His 
person, the purpose and the results of His mission. 
He that hath seen Christ hath seen the Father. 

(2) The variety of the forms by which God had 
made Himself known in past times indicated that by 
none of them could He fully reveal Himself. He spake 
to the fathers "i» divers manners ^^ — to Samuel in a 
voice which came to him while he slept ; to Elijah by 
a strong wind which rent the mountains and brake in 
pieces the rocks before the Lord, by an earthquake, by 
fire, by a still small voice; to Isaiah by a glorious 
vision, in which the prophet saw the Seraphim bowing 
before the Throne, and heard them crying, ^'Holy, 
fitoly. Holy, Lord God of Hosts.^' These voices, symbols, 
visions, were transient. They revealed God imperfectly * 
Now He has spoken to us by His Son — ^a Living Person 
— '*^ the brightness of His 'glory and the express image 
of His Person.^' 

II. 

The- remaining verses speak of the original and es- 
sential glory of Christ, of His creation and preservation 
of the universe, of the atonement He effected for humau 
sin, of the new greatness He has acquired by His suf- 
ferings and death. 
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(1) Human language is baffled in the attempt to 
express^ human thought in the attempt to conceive, the 
interior life and relations of the blessed Trinity. The 
metaphors •employed in Holy Scripture can only be 
most inadequate representations of the actual truth. 
Their variety warns us that the mystery remainB nn- 
revealed. But, though various, they are harmonious and 
consistent, and one idea runs through them all, — God 
is made known to His creatures through the Son. The 
secret thoughts and passions and purposes of our souls 
assume a definite form, and are revealed to our fellow 
men in our words; and the Son is "the Word" of 
God. A luminous body is perceived by the splendour 
which streams forth from it, and the Son is the ray or 
" brightness of the Pather^s glory." ^ 

But lest it should be supposed that the Son is a 
merely transitory eflfiilgence of the divine glory, con- 
stantly originating and constantly perishing, (although 
the form of the Greek word corresponding to " bright- 
ness^^ in our version is itself a protection against that 
error), the writer goes on to say that He is the "ea?- 
press image of the Father^s Person.'^ The substantial 
being which the Father has, the Son has also ; He is 
Light of Light, but also very God of very God; a 
divine Person, not merely a divine Power; possessing 
in Himself the attributes of the Father, and not merely 

* '* As the beam is intimately like the lominous body from which it 
emanates, and the stamp the very likeness and representation of the die 
which impresses it ; so is the Son, both originally in Himself and also in 
His incarnate condition, the very image of the Father whose exceUences 
He most perfectly possesses and exhibits."— TFeftir^ and WUkinnon, in loOm 
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manifesting those attributes ; by Him God is known to 
us, and He is Himself God over all, blessed for ever- 
more. 

(2) It is affirmed tliat by Him " God made the worlds.** 
This is not the only place in the New Testament in 
which creation is ascribed to Christ. St. John declares 
that '^ all things were made by Him, and without Him 
was nothing made that was made/^* St. Paul, that 
^'by Him were all things created, that are in heaven 
and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or 
powers ; all things were created by Him and for Him/^f 
And '^He upholds all things by the word oj His power.** 

(3) He effected a cleansing from sin. Remember 
that this writer was not addressing philosophers of the 
nineteenth century, and that he was not using their 
language. He was addressing Jews. He used Jewish 
words, and, of course, in the sense in which Jews used 
them, for he intended to be understood. He knew 
how they would understand this word which we have 
jtranslated ^'purged */* that they would think at once of 
the sacrifices of the Jewish law and of the cleansing 
from impurity which those sacrifices effected. How 
impossible it is that he should have been thinking 
merely of the purification of the soul of man by instruc- 
tion, by example, by spiritual influences, will become 
clearer as we continue our study of the Epistle. 

Consider now what has been said concerning the 
greatness and glory of Christ. It has been declared 

♦ John L a t CoL i. 16. 
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that the Lord Jesus^ in whom God has spoken to us^ and 

whose sufferings atoned for our sins^ created the heavens 

and the earth. His history did not commence when 

He was bom in Bethlehem. He made every shining 

planet and every burning sun — this world of ours and 

the world in which the angels dwell, with its stainless 

purity and unfading splendour. And but for Him all 

things would sink back into chaos and night. The 

burden of the creation rests on Him from age to age. 

He upholds the material universe, upholds the universe 

of holy creatures, upholds all things, not by laborious 

effort, not by the strength of His right arm, but by the 

word of His power. " The heavens declare His glory 

and the firmament showeth his handiwork.^' " Every 

creature which is in heaven, and on the earth and under 

the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are 

in them,^' may be heard saying, not in Apocalyptic 

vision merely, but day by day, through all the ages of 

their existence, " Blessing, and honour, and glory, and 

power, be unto Him that sitteth on the throne, and 

unto the Lamb for ever and ever,^^ for " by Him were 

^11 things created,^^ " and by Him all things consist/' 

When we are oppressed by the sense of guilt, and 

our faith in Grod^s willingness to forgive felters, we 

should not expect peace from thinking merely of the 

physical tortures or the mental anguish of the great 

sacrifice for the sins of the world, as if mere suffering 

could be set over against sin; but should remember 

that He who atoned for human transgressions is the 

brightness of the Father^s glory, and the express image 
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of His person, made the worlds at first, and upholds them 
still. The Jewish worshipper was not concerned about 
the keenness of the pain endured by the victim he 
bronght to the altar; his only anxiety was that the 
tictim should be of the right kind, free from imperfec- 
tion, and that it should be offered according to the 
divinely appointed ritual. And our consciences will 
find little rest while we think only of the agony of 
Christ; what we need to remember is, that He who 
stoops to atone for our sins is the Creator and Moral 
Ruler of the Universe. 

(4) Christ is made ^^heir of all things/* and is seated 
on '^ the right hand of God *" — Christ who stood in the 
judgment hall of Pilate, and whose body lay in Joseph's 
tomb. He did not cast aside the vesture of humanity 
when the day of His coronation came, but He stands 
among the hosts of heaven in His complex nature, man 
as well as God. With His human body, transfigured 
and glorified. He ascended into heaven. Nor did that 
intellect perish which was first instructed by the teach- 
ing of His mother, a Jewish peasant — ^which had to 
learn, as you and I learnt, first the wisdom of childhood 
tod then the wisdom of youth — ^which once employed 
itself in teaching a few peasants and fishermen the 
simplest reKgious truths; — that very intellect, expanded, 
strengthened. He has now. The heart which was once 
open to the assaults of the devil, and had to struggle 
against temptation in the wildemess^--which was worn 
out, crushed, and broken by His earthly disappoint- 
Daents, labours, and sufferings — still beats in His breast. 
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In the very centre and fount of all the glories of 
heaven^ compassed about by the burning splendours of 
the divine throne, one with the eternal God in mi^esiy 
and bliss as He was one with man in weakness, sorrow^ 
and shame, Christ reigns King of kings and Lord of 
lords. 

And his honours are not mere personal decorations 
and ornaments. The government is upon His shoulder^ 
All races of men, all angelic ranks and orders, are sub«- 
jected to His control. He is heir of all things ; needing 
no fiery terrors to maintain His sovereignty^ over the 
armies of heaven, but ruling them by the majesty of 
His holiness and the golden influences of His love; 
\Hnning to himself the hearts of the sorrowfol and the 
penitent of all nations by His yearning compassion for 
the sins and sufierings of mankind. He is heir (tf all 
thirds ; every region of the universe is at His disposal ; 
all material forces are at His command ; the love and 
the homage of holy angels and of the innumerable 
multitude of the redeemed are His for ever; and it 
will be His lofty prerogative. His everlasting joy, to 
augment and to perpetuate the bliss of all who bow 
before His sceptre and obey His laws. 

• 

I need hardly remind you that this passage, this 
whole Epistle indeed, has a very important relation to 
questions which have long been the subject of keen and 
strenuous controversy among theological scholars, but 
which now, in every country of Christendom where there 
is intellectual life and freedom, are agitating the minda 
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of ordmary christian people. Does the Old Testament 
ocBitam the record of a Divine revelation ? or is it a 
badly edited, ill-dig^ted collection of the untmst- 
wtnrthy traditions of an illiterate and saperstitioos peo* 
pie ? I hardly know to what extent recent discussions 
may have really disturbed the faith of our own con- 
gregations, but I am inclined to think that there is an 
uneasy feeling in the minds of many who never utter 
their disquietude ; and the mere existence of the con- 
troversy may disturb the religious confidence of some 
who have no opportunity for mastering even the outlined 
di the arguments of the opposing disputants. I feel 
that the subject is almost too complex and too intricate 
to be dealt with at all, except in a formal treatise; and 
it certainly cannot be ftdly dealt with in mere incidental 
» notices in sermons on other subjects. But there are 
two or three thoughts which I cannot but express. 

(1) It is a logical mistake to abandon faith in the 
Lord Jesus, because of difficulties, insoluble perhaps ix> 
us, which occur in the books of the Old Testament. 
Tliere are two great divisions of divine revelation : God 
lE^dce in old times to the fathers by the prophets ; God 
spake to us by His Son. The earlier revelation was 
fragmentary; it was given in various and imperfect 
forms, and by inferior agents. The later revelation is 
complete; it is given once for all, it is given in the 
noblest form, — ^in the form of a human life and death 
and resurrection; in the form of human speech from 
the lips of One who was filled with the Spirit; — ^in the 
form of biography and doctrine, Written by those who 
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were specially and BupemaAurally qualified to record tiift 
actions and diaconrses of Jesus^ and to interpret tb^ 
porpose of His mission. Difficulties of many kinds aire 
inseparable from the conditions under which the eariier 
revelation was made^ but surely it is unreasonable on 
this account to reject the later. You may doubt 
whether you can recognise the Divine hand in the ele- 
mentary structure of patriarchal and Jewish faith; but 
this is no reason for refusing confidence to the open 
vision of God in the fece of His only begotten Son. 
Look at the block of marble which has only just begun 
to feel the formative hand of the sculptor^ and you may 
be uncertain whether or no the great master has really 
had anything to do with the rough hewing of the still 
unshapely mass ; but because of this you will not hesi- 
tate when the idea of the artist is perfected^ when the 
marble has been inspired with beauty^ majesty^ and 
strength, and seems to have caught an immortal life 
from the imagination of genius. And so, whatever diffi- 
culty any of you may have for a time — and I believe it 
will only be for a time — ^in discovering the presence of 
God in His primitive revelations to the human race, 
this should be no reason for regarding with diminished 
faith the ftQl revelation He has made of Himself in the 
Son. 

(2) We need feel no surprise that particular books 
of the Old Testament have lost the independent evi- 
dence of their authority and inspiration, and depend 
for their acceptance on the fact that they are found 
among others whidi are unquestionably the works of 
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inspired men. In those ancient Scriptures we have the 
leoord of what Gbd spake to the fathers ; it is in the 
New Testament that we find what God has spoken 
directly to ns. To the fathers, the authority of parti- 
cular prophets was demonstrated by evidence which has 
now disappeared. That the evidence, whatever it may 
bave been, was to them irresistible, is surely almost 
proved by the solitary consideration that the books of 
the prophets are filled with denunciations of national 
and individual sin ; there is hardly any praise — ^there is 
no flattery at all ; every form of crime against Gt>d and 
against man is charged upon the Jewish people, and 
dreadftd penalties are threatened. If the books were 
mere legends embodying the wonderfiil history of the 
nation, or mere speculations on the character and 
• nature of the invisible powers which rule the destiny of 
man, they might have been originally accepted as firom 
God without consideration and upon inadequate evi- 
dence. But they are filled from end to end with the 
lerimes of the people, the crimes of the priesthood, the 
crimes of the kings; and yet, people, priests, and 
kings received them as bearing a divine signature, and 
transmitted them as a most precious inheritance to 
i^ubsequent generations. We may surely believe that 
^^the fathers'* saw very ample reason to acknowledge 
ithat God was speaking in the men by whom such 
books as these were written. But the point of what I 
wish to say is this, that the clearest, fiillest, and most 
direct evidence of prophetic inspiration would be given 
to those to whom the prophets spake ; and that it is 
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very possible that people living in remote lands and 
remote ages^ may be nnable either to recover the 
external evidence of their divine commission, or to 
solve many questions which the contents of their books 
suggest. It is enough for us if the revelation given 
more directly to ourselves is sustained by evidence 
which commands our belief. 

(3) This text raises the inquiry. To what extent is 
the New Testament responsible for the Old ? I have 
already maintained that our first duty is. to satisfy 
ourselves that Gbdhas spoken to us by His Son : if we 
see reason for believing that, — ^for believing that Jesus 
of Nazareth was indeed the brightness of the Father's 
glory, the express image of His person, that He 
is the Creator of all things, the upholder of all, the 
sacrifice for the world's guilt, the heir and the ruler of 
heaven and earth, — ^we ought to rest with perfect con- 
fidence in Him, although we may be disturbed by 
controversies about preceding revelations. But still 
the question. To what extent is the New Testament 
responsible for the Old? is of great interest, and cannot 
be evaded. I believe that its responsibility amounts 
to this : — Throughout the New Testament, in the dis- 
courses of Christ contained in the four Gospels, in the 
teaching of the Apostles contained in tlie Epistles, the 
authority of the line of Jewish prophets is clearly recog- 
nised, the divine sanction of the Jewish institutions is 
clearly acknowledged. Not in incidental allusions, not 
in isolated passages merely, but in the whole structure 
and spirit of the new religious faith, the divine origin 
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of the old is implied and taken for granted. ^'Gk>d 
spake in times past to the fathers by the prophets;^' 
tiiis occurs and re-occors in ever-varying forms in the 
history of our Lord and in the teaching of His inspired 
representatives. The divine commission of Jewish 
prophets^ the divine sanction of Jewisn institutions — 
the New Testament is responsible for these. But many 
of the questions which have been discussed so vehe- 
mently of late^ concerning the perfect accuracy of the 
historical parts of the Old Testament must be deter- 
mined on other grounds. The Jewish institutions may 
have been divinely sanctioned^ the Jewish prophets 
may have been divinely inspired, and yet the books 
which describe the institutions and record the history 
of Uie people, may not have been kept absolutely free, 
even in their original and uncorrupted form, from all 
mistake. What ill success recent critics of the earlier 
documents have had in attempting to expose their 
errors some of you know ; and I do not think it likely, 
that after the Jewish Scriptures have stood for so many 
centuries against the keenest adverse criticism, they 
are likely to fail now ; but it is of some importance to 
maintain, that even if it were demonstrated, which it 
has not been,* that mistakes existed in the Pentateuch 

* I do not refer, of course, to those unscientifie references to the 
material universe which occur in the Holy Scriptures, as in all other 
ancient books. A revelation must be given in the forms of thought common 
among the people to whom it is made. Had the incidental references of 
Moses to the celestial bodies, and the form of the earth, been in perfect 
harmonj with modem science, the Pentateuch would have been not more 
divine but lesr natural ; it would have been a prodigy to be wondered at, 
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when it came from the hand of its anthor or editor^ fhe 
authority of the Lord Jesus Christ and of His aposUeB 
is not thereby overthrown. They are directly respon* 
sible only for the divine authority of the Jewish system^ 
and the divine commission of the men by whom it 
was founded and maintained. To determine the ques- 
tions agitated in many modem controversies^ we must 
careAilly examine the ancient books themselves. 

I can OT^si anticipate one result of that examination. 
Search the literature of the worlds and where^ except 
in the Grospels of the New Testament^ will you find 
narratives so radiant with a divine beauty as those 
contained in the very earliest books of the Old? — ^nar- 
ratives which bear their own evidence that they were 
written under divine guidance^ — ^narratives which touch 
the hearty and the conscience^ and the spiritual life^ 
with a power which none who have felt it can ever 
ascribe to any inferior origin. Wonderful histories f 
fascinating the imagination of childhood^ consoling the 
sorrows of old age, the charm of the illiterate, the 
marvel of the learned; receiving through century after 
century the homage not only of hostile races, but of 
men of hostile religious faiths — of men hating each 

but not a whit more preciotu m the record of a divine revelation. Humao 
forms of thought and human conceptions of material things were the 
necessary vesture of divine revelation, as truly as human language, which 
is indeed nothing but a brief summary of what man has come to think 
al>out himself and the world. It would be as reasonable to complain that 
Moses has not written in the style of Addison or of Pascal, as to complain 
that he did not think of the material world like Sir John Hcrschel or 
«Vi'ago. 
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other with fanatical hatred^ but forgetting their ani- 
mosity in the presence of these venerable records — 
Christian and Jew bowing together over the same 
pages^ regarding Abraham^ and Isaac^ and Jacob with 
the same reverential love. I can trust to the authority of 
Christ and His apostles for the divine authority of 
Jewish institutions; I can trust to the simple and 
irrepressible instincts of the human hearty the wide 
WOTld over, for a recognition of the divine origin of 
Jewish books. We needed perhaps these controversies 
to try our faith of what sort it is. God grant that we 
may all have that direct and personal knowledge of 
the Lord Jesus which will enable us to say to honest 
doubters and flippant sceptics — Herein is a marvellous 
thing, that ye know not from whence He is, and yet 
He hath opened our eyes; we have heard Him our- 
selves, and know that this is indeed the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. 
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** Being made so much b«tter than the AngeU, as He hath by inheritance 
obtained a more excellent name than they,*' &c — Hebbewb i, 4-14. 

Even if there were no hint in the Holy Scriptures of 
the existence of angelic beings^ I think it would have 
been very natural and very reasonable to suppose that 
man was not the only creature capable of knowing fmd 
loving God^ and of rendering Him a voluntary obedience. 

In the visible universe, the divine wisdom and power 
are revealed in an infinite variety of forms. God ha&i 
manifested in His works the inexhaustible Ailness of 
His own nature. In the heavens there is the sun with 
his robe of burning light, and the moon with her meek 
and quiet splendour ; there are shining planets moving 
in silence and majesty along their appointed paths; 
glittering stars, themselves the centres of other systems 
of glory ; and comets plunging fiercely and passionately 
through the depths of space. And, without looking 
away from the earth which is our own home, we see 
the ocean and the dry land, fiowers and trees, the fish 
of the sea and the birds of the air, animals of prodigious 
size and enormous strength, and insects so minute that 
myriads of them dwell together on a leaf. 

It would, therefore, have been very natural and rea- 
sonable to suppose, even apart from Eevelation, that 
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there was variety in God's spiritual universe. We 
could hardly have believed that there was only a single 
race of creatures that could adore the perfections of the 
Creator^ and offer Him thanksgivings for His infinite 
love. We know that He delights in holiness and should 
have thought it altogether improbable that He would 
have created only one order of beings capable of doing 
homage to His righteous Law. This improbability 
would have been increased by human sin. Our holi- 
ness^ even when consummated in heaven, will be a 
holiness that has had its origin in penitence and been 
disciplined by chastisement, a holiness perfected indeed 
by our earthly experiences of sin and suffering, but 
for that very reason different from the innocence of 
un£aJlen beings. And we should have argued that 
anrely in some region near or remote, there were 
creatures on whose purity no stain had ever rested. 

But we are not left to such speculations as these. 
In the Old Testament and the New, there are many 
references to a glorious kingdom of spiritual beings, 
mighty in power, and perfect in happiness, who serve 
Gk)d day and night without ceasing, and who, from the 
moment of their creation, liave never grieved His heart 
nor broken the least of His commandments. Angelic 
messengers conversed with Abraham, and led Lot out 
of Sodom. Jacob saw in a dream angels ascending and 
descending on a path of light between the heavens and 
the earth. When man was driven out of Eden, the 
flaming sword of the cherubim guarded the tree of life. 
Wlien the law was given on Sinai, and Jehovah revealed 
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His presence in lightnings and thunders^ thousands of 
angels were round about Him. It was an angel of the 
Lord that told Mary of the honour that was coming to 
her of being the mother of Jesus; an angel appeared in 
a dream to speak of His bir£h to Joseph; an angel 
announced to the shepherds that there was bom in the 
city of David a Saviour^ Christ the Lord ; and as soon 
as the announcement was made^ a multitude of the hea* 
venly host sang '^ Glory to God in the highest^ and 
on earth peace and good-will towards men/' An angel 
strengthened Christ in Gethsemane. Angels watdied 
in His deserted tomb. Angels spake words of comfort to 
the disciples when he had ascended into heaven. When 
the apostles were put in prison^ the angel of the Lord 
by night opened the prison doors and brought them 
forth. "When, somewhat later, Peter alone was impri- 
soned, it was an angel who touched him while he slept, 
loosened his chains, and led him away from the 
sleeping guards, and through the opened doors, and so 
delivered him from the hand of Herod. "When Paul 
was in danger of shipwreck, an angel appeared to him 
and assured him of safety. '^ The angel of the Lord en- 
campeth round about those that fear Him:'' and God 
has given ''His angels charge over" His people, "to keep 
them in all their ways." They shouted for joy, they 
sang together when the foundations of the earth were 
laid; and still ''there is joy among the angels of Grod 
when a sinner is brought to repentance." The magni- 
ficent hymn of St. Ambrose, the common inheritance 
of all the churches of Christendom, has nobly described 
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their blessed occupation. '^To Thee all angels ciy 
aloud — ^the heavens and all the powers therein — ^to Thee 
cherubim and seraphim continually do cry, ' Holy, holy, 
holy. Lord God of Hosts \'" 

Now the writer of this Epistle places the Lord Jesus 
Christ in contrast with these glorious beings, and 
claims for Him a higher and more honourable rank: He 
IB made so much better than the angels, as He hath by 
inheritance obtained a mxyre excellent name than they. 

Those of you who are acquainted with any of the 
learned commentaries on this Epistle will understand 
how impossible it is to discuss in a sermon the intricate 
questions which are raised by the chain of quotations 
from the Old Testament, by which the writer maintains 
or illustrates this position. Having carefolly endea- 
voured to satisfy my own mind on the principal questions 
requiring solution, I shall give the results, without 
attempting either to show the grounds on which they 
re^, or to state my reasons for rejecting other inter- 
pretations. 

I take this section of the Epistle, then, and suppose 
tttat I am explaining to a Christian Jew the line of the 
writer's thought. This is the point at which he starts 
"r-tiiat Christ is greater than the angels. He is greater, 
because in those ancient scriptures on which you Jews 
rest your hopes of a Messiah, and in which the spirit 
of prophecy gradually revealed the glories of His per- 
son and of His kingdom, a ^^mxjre distinguished name" is 
given to Him than is ever given to them, and that name 
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with all the dignity it implies, Jesus — ^who is the Christ 
— has "inherited/* It comes down to Him from psalm- 
ists and from prophets who spake ages ago of His 
coming. The holy and happy creatm'es who are the 
invisible agents of the divine will, are spoken of in 
scripture by an honourable name; they are the " angels y* 
that is, the messengers of God ; but the name by which 
the Christ is spoken of is more honourable still. 

For look into the second Psalm. There David, who 
had received through the lips of Nathan a clearer and 
fuller prophecy of the Messiah than had ever been de- 
livered before, is giving utterance to his vision of the 
greatness and glory of the friture King. Just as our 
own poets sometimes take their flight across all the 
generations of mankind that intervene between ourselves 
and tbe final restoration of the world to God, and sing 
rapturous songs of victory over the disappearance of 
the sin and wretchedness which it will take centuries yet 
to banish from the earth, and over the holiness and joy 
for which age after age must continue to labour, and to 
pray, and to wait; so this inspired poet sees the Messiah 
already placed on His throne — sees the hostility which 
will rise against His sceptre — sees the manifestation of 
the Messiah's victorious energy — ^and puts in the Mes- 
siah's lips a declaration of the divine decree which is 
the foundation of His authority and dignity. ''The 
Lord hath said to me, Th(m art My Son, this day have 
I begotten Thee." To which of the angels has He ever 
said that f 
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Tom again to that prophecy of Nathan's which is 
the foundation of so many of the later prophetic decla- 
rations. ''When thy days be ftdfilled/' said Nathan 
to the king, '' and thou shalt sleep with thy fathers, I 
will set up thy seed after thee, which shall proceed out 
of thy bowels, and I will establish his kingdom. He 
shall build a house for my name and I will establish the 
throne of his kingdom for ever. / wiU be his father, 
and he shall be my son"* 

This was the relation in which all the kings of the 
house of David were to stand to Grod — and this relation, 
in its highest and most perfect form, belongs to that 
king of whose royal authority the kingship of Jewish 
sovereigns was but the dim and imperfect symbol. ''I 
will be his father, and he shall be my son,'' — this was 
the promise given to David concerning his children; 
this promise the Christ who is David's great descendant 
has inherited, and it confers on Him a more honourable 
name than the angels have ever received. They are 
called God's messengers : He is called God's Son. 

Nor is this all. So superior is Christ to the angels 
that, as every Christian knew, a company of the hea- 
venly host did homage to Him at His birth, came from 
the skies tiuit men might hear their adoring songs ; so 
that if the evangelist Luke, instead of telling us what 
the angels sang on earth, had opened the gates of 
heaven and permitted us to listen to the divine command 
which bade them come down to the plain of Bethlehem, 
he might have given that command in the very words 

* 2 Samuel vii, 12. 
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which occur in the Old Testament Scriptures — ^wcxrds 
which are quoted from the ninety-seventh Psakn^ which 
is a prophecy of the Messiah's kingdom^ or from the 
iMrty-second chapter of Deuteronomy, where the words 
in this exact form are preserved in the Septnagint 
though they have disappeared from the Hebrew: 
^^And let all the angels of God worship Him*^ 

It was thus that in old time the Messiah was des- 
cribed: this is the name He '^inherits/' He is ''Son of 
God ;'^ and if any one suggests that the angels too are 
called the sons of QroA, in the Old Testament, it may be 
answered that a Jew who had read the Old Testament 
aright, would see that there was the same distinction 
between the manner in which the ancient inspired 
writers spoke of the Messiah as Son of God, and the 
manner in which they speak of the angels as sons of 
God — ^that every orthodox Christian recognises in the 
New Testament between the application ''Son of God'' 
to Christ, and " sons of God " to those that believe on 
Him. In the one case it is a title shared by a multi^ 
tude of individuals ; in the other it is so employed as to 
denote a solitary, unique, and unapproachable dignity. 

And now. How are the angels spoken of f Why, in 
the hundred-and-fourth Psalm the very name assigned 
to these glorious spirits, their characteristic designation, 
" messengers " of God, is given to the powers of the 
material world. "0 Lord, my (Jod, Thou art very 
great. Thou art clothed with honour and majesty, who 
maketh the clouds His chariot — ^who walketh upon the 
wings of the wind — who maketh the winds His messen^ 
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get$, OP, Hifl angels — e, flame of fire (the lightning) Hit 
$erv€mt8/* The title given to the angels, honourable 
as it is, is one which they share with the unconscious 
energies of God's creation: the winds and the lightnings 
are His angels too. 

In contrast with this, look to another Psahn in which 
the Psahnist is speaking again ^^ touching the King ; '^ 
and, as the contents of the Psalm show, is speaking of 
that King whose greatness could not be possessed by 
any of His predecessors on David's throne. He is 
speaking of the King of inspired prophecy— the King* 
of Jewish hope — ^he sees Him already, though afar ofiF, 
fairer than the children of men, grace is poured into 
His lips and he exclaims, '^ Gird Thy sword upon Thy 
thigh, most Mighty, with Thy glory and Thy ma- 
jesty. Thy throne^ O God, is for ever and ever, a sceptre 
of righteousness, is the sceptre of Thy kingdom : Thou 
hast loved righteousness, and hated iniquity; therefore 
God, even Thy God, hath anointed Thee with the oil of 
gladness above Thy fellows,^' Kindling with the vision 
of Christ's glory the writer then quotes a passage from 
the hundred-and-second Psalm, which is directly ad- 
dressed to God Himself. Christ was acknowledged by 
the Jewish Christians to be Creator of all things, though 
their hearts were losing the vivid perception and pro- 
found impression of His greatness; the words he quotes, 
whether addressed originally to the Messiah or not, 
only express more fully what the faith of the Jewish 
behevers confessed : — '^ Thou, Lord, in the beginning 
hast laid the foundation of the earth ; and the heavens 
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are the works of Thine hands : they shall perish ; but 
Thou remainest; and they all shall wax old, as doth a 
garment ; and as a vesture shall Thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed: but Thou art the same, and Thy 
years shall not fail. '^ 

Nor is tliis all. '^ To which of the angels said He at 
any time'' what He says in another Psahn, (the hundred- 
and-tenth)^ which plainly relates to the Messiah—* 
" Sit Thou at My right hand" — share My authority' — 
share My glory — "until I make Thine enemies Thy foot' 
stool?" The Messiah is to sit on the throne of (Jod, 
but the angels are " ministering spirits sent forth to 
minister to them who are about to inherit salvation'^ 

Concerning this series of quotations generally^ I 
wish to say before passing on^ that we shall misappre- 
hend the spirit and structure of the whole passage^ if 
we suppose that these texts from the Old Testament 
were intended to form such a demonstration of the 
divinity of the Lord Jesus as should convince those who 
theoretically denied the doctrine. The writer of this 
Epistle is not arguing with unbelievers, and therefore 
his argument is not shaped with any reference to their 
intellectual position. He is addressing those who ac- 
knowledged the Messiahship of Christ, who confessed 
that He was God manifest in the flesh, but in whcnn 
this &ith was becoming practically ineffectual through 
the returning power of their old religious life. He 
therefore takes their ancient Scriptures, and points 
to passage after passage in which the Messiah^s glory 
is predicted, not to demonstrate that glory as an 
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abstract truth— ^they believed the doctrine ah-eady — 
bat to give depth and vividness to their conceptions 
of it^ just as a Christian preacher addressing a Chris- 
tian congregation, is constantly reviewing and reiter- 
ating the Scripture teaching on important Christian 
doctrines, not with the idea of convincing those who 
intellectually reject the doctrines, but to intensify the 
influence of a true Christian faith which he supposes 
his audience already to possess. K he were reasoning 
with unbehevers his argument would rest on other 
premises, or, at least, be conducted in another method. 
It is necessary, of course, that his reasoning should be 
sound in itself, but it is not necessary that it should be 
of the same kind that he would adopt if he were main- 
taining a controversy with men of another creed. 

And now let us review for a moment these subUnie 
representations of the Lord Jesus Christ. They may 
strengthen our &ith, they may animate our courage, 
in these days of conflict and of doubt, even as they were 
intended to confirm the fidelity of Christian people who 
were living in a still more tempestuous age. 

Christendom is agitated by a thousand controversies 
— on some of the principal of them we can look this 
morning, while under the shelter of this inspired teach- 
ing, with untroubled calmness, and can anticipate their 
final issue with exulting hope. Scholars and philoso- 
phers are engaged in discussions concermng tibe clauna 
of Jesus of Nazareth, His character, and the value of 
His teaching. They begin by placing Him among the 
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merely human fonnders of great religions systems^ and 
it iE no wonder that they are baffled in attempting' to 
constmot a satisfactory theory of His histiny, and to 
accomit for the success of His mission. They analyse 
the records of His wonderful life, and every qoarter'of 
a century some new theory is found necessary to geit 
rid of the supernatural element in the records oi tiitir 
four evangeUsts. There is confusion, perplexity, dark, 
ness, among the disputants, and they seem still far off 
from the only solution of their difficulties which is 
likely to give them lasting satisfaction and rest. But, 
rising above the clamour of this loud debate, we hear a 
voice which quiets all our anxiety. We have satisfied 
ourselves that the voice is divine, and its utterances 
are too plain to be misunderstood — " Thou art my Son,*' 
'^Let all the angels of God worship Him.'' Thank- 
ftdly escaping from the transient controversies of our 
time, we too bow before Him whom the angels are 
commanded to adore, and we exclaim '^Thou art the 
King of Glory, Christ : Thou art the everlasting 
Son of the Father : we pray Thee help Thy servants 
whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood; 
make them to be numbered with Thy saints in glory 
everlasting.'' 

Again, we are told by some who have thoughtfrdly 
considered the history of the himian race, and have 
constructed a theory of the secret laws which regulate 
the gradual civilization of barbarous tribes, the growth 
and the decline of empires, the development and the 
vicissitudes of philosophical systems, the origination,^ 
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diffiision and decay of varioas forms of religious faith ; 
that Christianity, like other systems of belief and wor- 
ship, has sprang from the instincts, and experiences, 
and hopes of mankind ; that it is no divine gift, but 
the representation of the degree of growth to which 
the religious life of a remarkable people had attained 
eighteen centuries ago ; that already it is giving place 
to other and higher conceptions of the divine nature 
and will, and must in a few generations altogether dis- 
appear. We have heard prophecies of that kind too 
often to be greatly troubled by them ; but if for a mo- 
ment we begin to tremble, and to be saddened by the 
thought of the possibility of the Christian faith becoming 
some day a mere memory of the past, like the religious 
systems which flourished in the nations and empires of 
ancient times, our hearts are thrilled with deUght and 
confidence as we listen to the song of ancient prophecy, 
a song addressed to the Christ whom we serve — '' Thy 
throne, God, is for ever and ever:^^ — " therefore will 
not we fear though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea/' 

But again it is urged, that the progress of natural 
science is sapping the foundations of the Christian faith, 
that every year the battle between the ancient books 
and the demonstrated results of modem discovery is 
becoming more fierce, and that the conflict can only 
terminate in the complete overthrow of the fancies which 
have ruled for so many centuries the intellect and the 
heart of Christendom. We are not a&aid of the results 
of patient and fearless inquiry into the structure of the 
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material aniverse; that^ too, is a divine revelation; and 
in explaining the meaning of its phenomena^ we are 
interpreting the very handwriting of God. No doubt 
some things may be found there (in that inspired book 
of nature I mean) " hard to be understood, which they 
that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as they do the 
other Scripttires, to their own destruction/' but that is 
no reason for closing the book or for quarrelling with 
those who are honestly endeavouring to understand it, 
or for apprehending that a fuller knowledge of the 
heavens or the earth will destroy our faith in Christ, or 
cause our worship of Him to cease. Destroy our faith 
in Him ! cause our worship of Him to cease ! Impos- 
sible — ^why it was He who '^ in the beginning laid the 
foundations of the earth, and the heavens are the work 
of His hand : they shall perish, but Thou, Christ, 
remainest; and they all shall wax old as doth a gar- 
ment, and as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed, but Thou art the same, and Thy 
years shall not fail.'' 

Yes — He will reign for ever and ever. Not in the 
heavens alone, but also upon earth. He is King of 
mankind, and all men shall bow before His throne. 
The honest doubts and difficulties of the good He will 
dissipate and dispel, and over all the hostility of His 
foes He will win a complete and an immortal victory. 
His enemies— the crime, the vice, the sin, the ignorance, 
the wretchedness of individual men ; His enemies — ^the 
unjust laws of nations, the gigantic systems of oppres- 
sion and wrong which have broken the spirit, darkened 
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the intellect^ corrapted the hearty wasted the happiness 
of whole races of mankiiid ; His enemies — all the nain- 
oos Msehoods^ all the cruel and polluting superstitions 
which have afflicted and cursed the human family^ — 
they are all destined to destruction^ for the Most High 
hath said to Him, '* Sit Thou on My right hand, till I 
make Thine enemies Thy footstool." 

And meantime, while we are struggling, in His 
name and relying on His help, against all kinds of 
misery, of em>r, and of sin-we are surrounded by 
invisible forms that watch our labour with delight; and 
are near in our times of peril, of weakness, and of 
doubt, to shield us from danger, to strengthen and 
support. He who sitteth at the right hand of God is 
served by all the hosts of heaven, and they have learnt 
long ago that the brightest crown which glitters on the 
head of their King, was won by His work for us sinners, 
that His greatest joy is in our salvation. And so they, 
too, are eager to be the ministers of His mercy in 
assisting to accomplish the redemption of the human 
race. They esteem it the most honourable of employ- 
ments. They watch with more than fraternal love 
over the destinies of those whom Christ calls His 
brethren. They know that by and by their songs will 
welcome us into everlasting bliss, and they want to be 
able to tell us when we meet them in heaven of kindly 
services they rendered to us before we had been per- 
mitted to gaze on their glory, and when we knew not 
they were near. They are ^^ministering spirits sent 
forth to minister" not to the kings and princes and 
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great men of the world — ^but to little cliildren, to soli- 
tary^ aged men and women^ to the desolate whom 
human sympathy seems to have forsaken — ^to the poor 
— to those that love Christ everywhere ; they are sent 
forth ^^to minister to them about to inherit salva- 
tion,'^ And that which makes their service most 
gratefdl to om* hearts is the thought that they render 
this service, not merely because they are conmianded 
to do it, but because they know that Christ^s love for 
us is so great that by helping us they win His highest 
approbation. 



^* Therefore we ought to give more earnest heed,'' &e.— Hkbriws ii 1—4. 

Thebe are three principal thoughts in this passage^ 
and these will form the three principal divisions of this 
morning's sermon. The persons to whom this Epistle 
was written are warned against neglecting the great 
salvation; they are charged to give earnest heed to the 
things which they have heard^ that is^ to the facts and 
promises and laws which form the substance of Christian 
teaching ; and there are several reasons given why they 
should ftdfil the duty. 

I. 

Let us consider what is meant by neglecting the 
great salvation. It is indispensable to a right under- 
standing of every argument and every exhortation in 
this Epistle that we should constantly recall the cha- 
racter and circumstances of those to whom it was 
written. They were not irreligious people. They were 
not people who rejected the mercy and resisted the 
authority of the Lord Jesus Christ. They were Jewish 
Christians^ some of whom had believed in Christ for 
many years. Their faith had been severely tested; 
they had endured^ as they are reminded afterwards^ a 
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great fight of afflictions; they had been subjected to 
public shame and reproach themselves^ and thejr had 
been the companions of those who had been thus per- 
secuted; they had taken joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods^ knowing that they had in heaven a better and 
an enduring substance. But they were getting weary 
of the protracted struggle. Some of them were for- 
saking the Christian assemblies. To their intellect and 
heart the transcendent glory of the Christian faith was 
gradually becoming dim. The excitement they had 
felt in the earlier years of the conflict had gone off^ 
and through sheer exhaustion they were giving way. 
The influence of their earlier Jewish habits and pas- 
sions was silently but rapidly recovering strength; and 
they were in danger of ^' letting slip^^ or being '^drifted 
from '^ the things they had heard. 

The image wrapped in the word which the writer 
uses is a very impressive and instructive one. The 
idea is, that these Jewish Christians were in danger of 
being carried away from the gospel of Christ just as a 
vessel will be drifted down the stream unless it is 
held firmly to its anchorage, or unless there is constant 
exertion on the part of those who are on board to resist 
the current. There was a strong tide running, and 
imless they gave earnest heed to the gospel they would 
be swept back into their old Jewish life. 

It is against this that they are warned. This is the 
kind of "neglect^' of which they were likely to be 
guilty. It was the neglect, not of those who are openly 
irreligious, not of those who positively reject the gos- 
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pel, but of those who have become weary of struggling 
against powerful influences adverse to their Christian 
fidelity, and who are gradually, and, perhaps, almost 
unconsciously yielding ; whose reverence for Christ is 
gradually diminishing, whose zeal for His honour is 
gradually cooling, whose resistance to what is anti- 
christian is gradually becoming less resolute -, of men 
who are gradually being (ferried away from the great 
objects of Christian faith and hope — ^like a boat whose 
head has been kept against the stream hour after hour, 
but in which the rowel's are almost exhausted, and 
which haa now begun to drift back again. 

Is there not something like this in very many of us ? 
The influences adverse to a pure, and healthy, and vigo- 
rous religious life among ourselves, are indeed very 
different from those by which these Jewish Christians 
were nearly overcome. We are in danger of being carried 
by the current, not into another religion, but into what 
is surely much worse — ^into mere worldliness, and ne- 
glect of God altogether. We too may be ^^ diverted " 
from the things which we have heard, by the constant 
stress of thoughts and occupations from which we can 
hardly escape, but which it is our duty to master. The 
mind and the heart may be gradually filled with inferior 
interests until the love of Christ seems wholly quenched, 
and we become as completely secular in thought and 
feeling, as though we had never believed at all. It 
may be continuous trouble, it may be quiet and unin- 
temipte'd happiness, it may be eager devotion to busi- 
ness, it may be a fierce struggle against poverty and 
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misfortune^ it may be sudden^ and unexpected^ and 
intoxicating commercial success, it may be intellectual 
activity and excitement, it may be absorption in public 
affikirs, nay, it may be incessant activity in religious work ; 
anything, everything, that so occupies the mind as to 
leave little time, or little strength, or little inclination, 
for giving ^' earnest heed '' to the things which we have 
heard, places us in the same danger as that of which 
Ae writer of this Epistle warns the Christian Hebrews 
of his own time, ^e are likely to drift away from the 
highest objects of faith and love, and then to us the 
startling question is addressed — '^ How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation ? '^ 

II. 
Consider the duty which is inculcated. We must 
** give earnest heed" to the things we have heard, "we 
must not neglect,'' we, who are Christians already, 
must not neglect " the great salvation.'* I believe it is 
impossible to exaggerate the absolute importance of the 
first act of the soul in forsaking sin, choosing God's 
service^ and trusting to the atonement and grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ for forgiveness and for eternal 
life. But I cannot conceal from myself, I ought not 
to conceal from you, the tremendous importance which 
is also assigned in the New Testament, to persevering 
fidelity to the Lord Jesus Christ. It is a happy time, 
no doubt, when the good seed which has been sown in 
the heart, instead of being carried away by the birds of 
the air, begins to germinate, and when the green shaft 
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begins to appear above the dark soil — ^but we are told 
that after it has sprung up it sometimes withers away 
on the rock, because it has not much earth ; and that 
sometimes the cares of this world choke the word so 
that it becometh unfruitful. It is a happy time, no 
doubt, when a man first ceases to do evil and learns to 
do well, but it is only by patient continuance in well- 
doing, that he can hope to obtain glory, honour, and 
immortality. It is a happy moment when those who 
have lived in sin escape the pollutions of the world 
through the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, but if after this, they are again entangled therein 
and overcome, ^^ the latter end is worse with them than 
the beginning. For it had been better for them never 
to have known the way of righteousness than after they 
kave known it to turn from the holy commandment 
delivered unto them.^^* 

It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that by the 
solitary act of faith and self-consecration to God^s ser- 
vice, which stands at the beginning of the religious life, 
we release ourselves from the necessity of subsequent 
exertion. That act marks, indeed, the transition of the 
soul from a condition of danger to a condition of secu- 
rity j from a condition of hostility to God to a condition 
of friendship ; but not a transition from a condition in 
which energetic exertion is necessary to a condition of 
indolence and inactivity. To preserve and maintain 
what is then acquired, demands incessant and most 
vigorous effort. At once, God listens to our cry for 

* 2 Peter u, 20-21. 
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mercy, asking no service from us to induce Him to 
forgive; but when we are pardoned He does require 
us to be most diligent and painstaking in keeping His 
commandments. At once, God listens to our prayer 
that He will permit us to become His servants j but to 
do His wiU and to please Him perfectly, demands the 
crucifixion of the flesh and a perpetual struggle with 
temptation. It is necessary, if we would be saved, not 
merely to repent once, to believe once, to stand face to 
face with God once, but to '^give ecffnest heed'^ till 
the very end of our life, to the things we have heard. 
It was on Christian men who had been persecuted for 
Christ's sake, that the inspired writer presses the mo- 
mentous question, " How shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation ? '^ 

Nor is there any difficulty in understanding what itf 
meant by our giving earnest heed. It means, that we 
should perpetuate and increase the earnest devotion to 
Christ, and to all that Christ has said and done, which 
marked the commencement of our Christian life. Take, 
for instance, the sense of danger, associated with the 
sense of unforgiven sin. It was true then, that only 
by Jesus Christ could we be delivered from everlasting 
destruction — ^it is just as true now. It was true then 
that by the life and death of the Lord Jesus our sins 
were atoned for ; and all the wonder, and thankfiilness, 
and joy, with which we then thought of His sacrifice, 
are as appropriate now as they were then. It is still 
true that we need the power of the Holy Ghost to 
sanctify our hearts. The work of Christ has not be- 
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come less important to us; His love is not less amazing; 
the necessity of trusting in Him is not diminished. It 
is by permanent &ith that we have permanent justifi- 
cation — ^by permanent unity with Christ that we have 
permanent spiritual life. Cease to believe, and again 
you are ^' condemned already.^^ Cease to abide in Him, 
and you are '^ cast forth as a branch ; " you are ''with- 
ered ; ^^ you are '' bumed.^^ To every one of you, no 
matter though you are in Church membership, no mat- 
ter though your repentance of sin, years ago, was deep 
and genuine, no matter though your faith in Christ was 
firm and strong, your love for Him fervent, your devo- 
tion to Him apostolic — ^to every one of you, I say, that 
it is still necessary to " give earnest heed to the things 
you have heard,^^ for ''how shall we escape if we neglect 
so great salvation ? '' 

III. 

And now consider the motives for giving this earnest 
heed. 

(1) This salvation has been proclaimed to us by the 
Lord Himself, and the greatness of His dignity is a 
Inotive for giving "earnest heed'^ to it. In the previous 
chapter, the writer appeals to the long series of divine 
revelations which had covered many previous centuries, 
in order to exalt and to illustrate the glory of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Prophets were but the servants of God, 
and brought to men only fragmentary intimations of 
His will. Angels themselves, hke the wind and the 
lightning, are but His messengers. He has spoken to 
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us now by One whom even the angels are commanded 
to worship, who is the brightness of His glory, the 
express image of His person ; by One who created all 
things, and upholds them still by the word of His 
power ; by One, who having purged our sins, is made 
Heir of all things, and is setfited at the right hand of 
the Majesty on High. Yes, it is He — God manifest in 
the flesh, who speaks j who speaks to t^, as he spake to 
the men that lived in Judea and (ralilee eighteen hun* 
dred years ago. We still read His very words ; we see 
Him still revealing the Father, — ^in His gentleness to 
human sorrow, in His pity for human weakness, in 
the welcome He gives to the most wretched and profli- 
gate that repent of sin and appeal to Him for help, in 
the agony of Gethsemane, and the sufferings of the 
cross, in which divine love plunges into the utmost 
depths of human misery that sin may be atoned for 
and the human soul be restored to God. It is He — ^who 
speaks to us ; to U8 who have believed for years, as 
well as to those who have never believed at all ; to us 
this morning after years of religious profession, as He 
spake to us years ago, warning us of our danger, 
reproving us for our sin, and imploring, commanding 
us to receive forgiveness and eternal life. We, above 
all men — ^we. His servants, are bound to listen. 

And it is the living Christ that speaks to us. 
I cannot but feel that the religious life of Christen- 
dom has suffered grievous harm &om the constant 
representation of the Lord Jesus by artists, poets, and 
preachers, in the weakness and humiliation of His 
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deatih on iiie cross. In the Bomish Chorch^ the heart 
is scarcely ever permitted to escape from his dying 
agonies. Day after day, generation after generation. 
He is crucified afresh, and His shame is perpetuated. 
Men look upon Him in those dreadful hours when He 
was crowned only with thorns, when His sceptre was 
a reed, when an imperial robe was thrown upon Sim 
in mockery, when He stood as a cruninal before an 
earthly ruler, when the cruel instruments of ecclesi- 
astical tyranny were permitted to heap upon Him insult 
and scorn, when the rabble of a degraded nation tri- 
umphed over His apparent discomfiture, when He was 
deserted by His friends, when even the divine glory 
was unable to penetrate the dense clouds of sufiering 
and disaster into which He entered for the salvation of 
mankind. We hear Him asking for vinegar to relieve 
His burning thirst ; crying out, in the bitterness of His 
soul, because the light of God^s countenance is hidden 
from HizEk^ God forbid that we should ever cease to 
qpeak of having redemption in His blood. We are 
not ashamed of the cross ; to us it is the symbol of 
triumph and the memorial of salvation; but it is not 
fitting that we should forget the glory which preceded, 
or the glory which was to follow. He is no longer in 
the garden, no longer on the cross, no longer in the 
sepulchre. We are adoring, not a living Being, but a 
creation of our own fancy, when we pray to a Christ 
crowned with thorns. He has resumed His former 
glory. He reigns at the right hand of God. He wears 
the signs of the most awful and august authority. 
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" How shall we escape/' if, when He speaks, we refiise 
to listen ? 

(2) There is another reason for '^giving earnest 
heed to the things we have heard" — ^the greatness of 
the salvation of which Christ has spoken to us, and 
speaks still. 

Every time we invoke the divine mercy, our impres- 
sions of the wonderfulness of the redemption accom- 
plished for us by Christ, must surely be intensified and 
deepened. Violated vows, broken purposes, relapses 
into sins we have again and again renounced, and for 
which we have again and again sought forgiveness, do 
not render our condition hopeless. They may, and 
they should, fill us with shame and bitter self-reproach ; 
we may find it hard to look God in the face and tell 
Him of our wickedness; we may be ready to think 
it impossible that He should still be willing to pardon ; 
but as soon as we appeal to His mercy, our sins, 
which are " as scarlet," become '^ white as snow." 

Nor are we merely tolerated in God^s presence, 
permitted to look upon His glory from afar, appointed 
to obscure duties, and called by an inferior name. The 
open vision of God^s face, the royal priesthood, the 
divine sonship, are ours still, after repeated, aggra- 
vated, and inexcusable offences. 

We may have resisted, grieved, quenched the Holy 
Ghost, but the grace which cancels our guilt grants us 
again "the baptism of fire." Yes, though after we 
believed, we were sealed with the Holy Spirit of pro- 
mise, and though through our folly and weakness we 
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have almost banished Him from om- hearts^ there is 
still possible to us^ not only ultimate escape &om the 
perdition of ungodly men, but the recovery in this 
world of the image of God, perfect union with Christ, 
the fulness of life and power and joy. 

It is a '^ great salvation'^ that we are charged not 
to neglect. We know it. Already we have trembled 
at the prospect of the final judgment and the awful 
terrors which lie beyond ; we were once among ^' the 
wicked/^ '' reserved unto the day of destruction ;'* we 
were in fear of ''the outer darkness/' "the terrible 
tempest," '' the indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish,*' '' the vengeance of eternal fire /' and we can 
recall the blessed rest which we found in the divine 
mercy, ''the peace passing all understanding,'' our 
triumphant hope of everlasting glory. We were guilty, 
and God freely forgave us. We were His enemies, and 
He gave us " power to become the sons of God." We 
were corrupt and impure, and He gave us "a new heart" 
and "a right spirit." We received "the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation." We rejoiced " in hope of the 
glory of God." Heaven was not afar oflF. We saw 
•'the holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming down 
from God out of heaven;" we passed through its 
gates \ we were conscious that already we had come to 
" the festal assembly of angels," and " to the spirits of 
just men made perfect," and that we were "blessed with 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ." 

After such experiences as these, with the unseen world 
revealed to us, the blessedness of heaven already ours. 
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what plea can be nrged^ what palliation^ what ezoase, 
for drifting back to our old life f The thanksgivings 
of earlier days^ our unforgotten joys^ our testimony to 
others concerning '^ the ftilness of the blessing of ^ke 
gospel of Christ/' condemn us. We are neglecting a 
^* great salvation,'^ 

(3) Finally, if we continue to ^' neglect/' there can 
be no escape for us from an intolerable doom. This 
is the '^ great salvation /' there is no other. We have 
not to speculate this morning on the future condi* 
tion of those who have never heard of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, or to whom the gospel has been presented 
nnder such a dark disguise that it is not wonderful they 
reftised to give any heed to it, or whose intellectual 
idiosyncrasies have made it almost impossible for them 
to receive the theory of the Christian faith, or who, 
from the miserable influences under which they have 
lived jfrom their childhood, have lost nearly every moral 
element to which the gospel appeals. Nor are we 
considering how those can " escape '' who, with no such 
reasons for unbelief as these, have uniformly and per- 
sistently rejected the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

But '^how shall we escape,'' — we who once believed ; 
we who were once forgiven ; we who were once renew- 
ed ; tf^e who have seen the face of Christ and heard 
His welcome into the household of faith ; we who, in 
addition to all the external proofs of the divine com- 
mission of the Lord, have had the consciousness of the 
power He exerts over the soul in awakening a new 
life, giving strength to overcome the world, and to do 
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tJie will of Gt>d ? '^ How shall we escape^ if we neglect 
so great salvation V* Can we hope that God will par- 
don onr sin? It is God's pardon to which we are 
becoming indifferent. Or can we hope that He will 
give ns a better mind ? He has already renewed us, 
but we are actually resisting His grace, and sinking 
into '' the second death/' '' How shall we escape ?" 
A law transgressed, still leaves an appeal to mercy ; 
but for those who have received mercy and who now 
reject it, there is nothing but '^ a certain fearM looking 
for of judgment and fiery indignation/' 
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** For unto the angeli hAth He not put in lubjeotion the world to coma 
whereof we speak," &c.— Hebrews ii, 5-9. 

How difficult it is to unite in one firm and harmonic 
ou« conception, the true divinity and the true humanity 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, is felt by all thoughtM 
Christians. But the difficulty must have pressed with 
unparalleled force upon those Jewish believers to whom 
this Epistle was written. For the apostles themselves, 
however, who had known Christ, as well as for their 
Gentile converts in lands remote &om Judea, the task 
was far easier. 

Of what the Lord Jesus Christ was in His human 
nature, Peter, and James, and John, and the rest of 
the original apostles, could not fail to have a very 
definite conception. The features of His countenance. 
His height. His dress, His voice. His gestures, were 
perfectly familiar to them. To the end of their life 
they would remember when they first heard of Him as 
a new teacher that had risen up in Nazareth ; and how 
they talked to their friends before they saw Him, about 
the reports of His goodness and wisdom which were 
creating excitement all through (ralilee. They would 
remember, with imperishable distinctness, the place 
and the day they met Him for the first time, and all 
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the circumstances of their meeting; they would re- 
member His appearance as He sat with them in their 
boats^ as He walked with them on the shore of the 
lake^ as He spoke to them and to the people on the 
hill-side^ as He went with them up to the annual 
feasts ; they would remember eating and drinking with 
Him^ sitting with Him in the house of Lazarus at 
Bethany^and in the upper chamber at Jerusalem ; they 
would have engraven on their very hearts His looks. 
His tones, when Judas kissed Him in the garden, and 
when He was taken to be crucified on Calvary. Every 
recollection of Hih human nature and life must have 
been intensely and vividly distinct, . 

And, on the other hand. He had produced upon 
them, from the first, the impression of a mysterious 
dignity, which prepared them for the subsequent dis- 
covery of His true greatness. His miracles were 
wrought with an authority which filled them with awe. 
He taught as one in whom God was speaking. Again 
and again He had forgiven sins. Again and again He 
had claimed unity with the Father, and they had felt that 
in this there was nothing to shock or to startle them, 
for the claim was in perfect harmony with His bearing 
and character. Some of them had seen His person 
radiant with glory on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
All of them had seen Him after His resurrection, and 
had gazed on Him with reverence and wonder as He 
ascended into heaven. His humanity was most real 
to every one of them ; and every one of them had been 
in direct contact with those indefinable personal in- 
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fiuences^ as well as witnessed those irresistible snper- 
natoral proofs^ which constrained them to believe that 
He was also divine. They surrendered neither side 
of the truth; they not only believed both With a 
stedfast and immoveable confidence— they were under 
the power of both. 

And the Gentile converts in Home and Corinth and 
Galatia^ would also be able to hold firmly both the 
humanity and divinity of the Lord JesUs Christ. Their 
conceptions of His human life^ which was passed in a 
land few of them had ever seen^ were not much more 
vivid than our own ; and their idea of God^ in conse- 
quence of their heathen education^ was not very lofty : 
moreover^ it was no new thing to them to think of a 
divine person as living a human life and performing 
human actions : their very heathenism had prepared 
them for this article of the Christian faith. 

But the Jewish converts in Palestine^ who had not 
known Christ, were in a difierent position. Their con- 
ceptions of His humanity were extremely vivid. He 
had lived in their own country, in the very towns in 
which they lived themselves. There were houses stand- 
ing in which He had eaten and in which He had slept. 
Some of them, no doubt, had seen Him, though they 
had not known Him intimately enough to receive the 
same mysterious impression of His dignity which had 
been given to the apostles. They knew people who 
had talked with Him, and who remained unbelievers. 
His relatives, poor people, were living among them 
still. The judgmont-hall, in which their worst crimi- 
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nals were still condemned^ was the place where He had 
been tried for sedition. Their own priests had cla- 
moured for His blood. Their own governors had con- 
demned Him to die. They believed He was divine ; 
overwhelming evidence had brought them to that con- 
viction ; but they were surrounded every day and all 
the year through with what reminded them of the dark- 
est circumstances of His humiliation. His humanity, 
in its poverty and suffering and shame, was most real 
to them ; and their thoughts of this were not modified 
by tiiose manifestations of His divinity which were 
interwoven with all the apostles remembered of His 
earthly history. His Godhead they believed; His hu- 
manity they felt^ in all its saddest, weakest, most 
humiliating attributes and manifestatiouB. 

And so, it is not surprising that to them the divine 
glory was obscured by the human weakness and sorrow. 
In their creed they acknowledged both, but their 
hearts, like our own, were more powerftdly moved by 
what they saw than by what they believed; and all 
that they saw gave a cruel and discouragiag emphasis 
and prominence and reality to Christ^s humiliation. 
With their recollections of the glorious angelic appear- 
ances in connection with the earlier revelations of God 
to the Jewish race, it was harder for them than we 
can imagine, to escape a feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the Christian truth, though they believed it, that God 
had been manifest in the flesh. 

How does the writer of this Epistle deal with their 
difficulty ? We have seen already that, in the first 
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chapter^ he recalls to their minds the divine sonship 
and regal dignity of the Lord Jesns^ which conferred 
on Him a glory infinitely transcending that of the 
angels of Godj and now he tnms to His human 
natore, and shows that man^ according to the divine 
idea of humanity^ is not to be thonght of as placed at 
an immeasurable distance below angelic dignity. His 
endeavour is to rescue human nature from that dishonour 
which made the Jewish Christians feel it so much harder 
to recognize divinity when revealed in the man Christ 
Jesus, than when revealed in angelic forms. 

He begins this new process of thought, by affirming 
that under the new constitution of things of which he 
is speaking — and which had been spoken of in former 
times as '^the kingdom of heaven'^ — ^Hhe last days'' 
— ^^ the world to come" — angels had not been appointed 
to authority and dominion. In the material universe^ 
according to the beUef of the Jews — a belief deriving 
some slight sanction from certain passages in the Old 
Testament Scriptures— angels had been invested with 
great and honourable functions. They controlled or 
superintended the action both of the kindly and ter- 
rible powers of nature. They smote nations with the 
pestilence. They governed the motions of the winds. 
They had charge of individual men. Empires were 
under their rule. 

The incidental and sometimes obviously metaphorical 
language of the Holy Scriptures, was so strained by 
rabbinical interpreters, that a mighty host of spiritual 
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beings were formally enthroned^ with distinct and sepa- 
rate powers over the visible world, and over the life 
of man. Without pausing to distinguish how much 
truth and how much superstition co-existed in this 
belief, the writer simply declares that ^Hhe world to 
come/' by which — as I intimated just now — ^he means 
the new order of things since the establishment of the 
Messiah's kingdom, is not subjected to angelic govern- 
ment. Throughout God's previous revelations, alike 
in the definite prophecies of Holy Scripture, and in the 
institutions which God established for the religious 
discipline and education of man, no hint had been 
given that angels were to be supreme when the divine 
purposes were consummated in the kingdom of the 
Messiah, " Unto the angels hath He not put in subjection 
the world to come of which we speak,^^ 

He then proceeds to shew that in the ancient 
Scriptures a lofty dignity had been claimed for man ; 
he also affirms that this dignity had not been actually 
and perfectly realized ; and he points to Jesus Christ, 
as the Man in whom all that had ever been asserted 
concerning the honourableness of human nature was 
gloriously fulfilled. 

I. • 
He shows that in the ancient Scriptures a lofty dig- 
nity had been claimed for man. '' One in a certain 
place testifieth/' (the quotation is from the 8th Psalm), 
" lV?uit is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that Thou visitest him?'' Human weakness. 
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ignorance^ and sin^ made it appear to David most 
wonderful that the Oreat and the Holy God should 
manifest so profound an interest in our race ; that we 
should be, as we evidently are, the constant objects of 
the divine thought, solicitude, and care ; that we should 
receive direct communications from heaven ; that God 
should be troubled by our sin and regoice over our 
right-doing ; should care for our love, and confidence, 
and obedience. The Jewish Scriptures taught that the 
most magnificent and splendid objects in the universe 
were created by the divine power; that the divine 
perfections are infinite; and the divine blessedness 
complete ; — ^What then is man, that Gofl, who is so 
great, should have any thought or care for him ? 

We need to lay a firmer hold than ever on the 
truth which occasioned this exclamation. The whole 
current of modem thought runs against it. Men are 
thinking so much of the laws of nature, which are only 
God^s settled modes of blessing and caring for His 
creatures, that the idea of His free and personal love 
for every human soul, and His interest in the separate 
and individual history of every man, is being lost ; and 
we are gradually comi^ to think of ourselves as sur- 
rounded only by a complicated and tremendous system 
of material forces, which work on grimly, relentlessly, 
unpitjringly, from eternity to eternity, taking no know- 
ledge of the effect of their vast and ceaseless activity, 
blessing men without joy, cursing them without sor- 
row. The Jew had a deeper wisdom, and a wisdom 
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which^ if it be lost^ is ill-exchanged for all that natural 
science can tell us of the construction of the material 
universe. The Jew would have been shocked if he had 
been told that the Ood of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob had constructed a huge machine and simply left 
it to work ; and that there was no room for His own 
direct interference to relieve the sorrows, to strengthen 
the weakness, to guide the conduct of man. Those 
lines of the representative poet of an artificial and unbe- 
lieving age, which teach the doctrine of the calm indif- 
ference of the Most High, and aflSrm that 
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He sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero periflh, or a sparrow fall : 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurled — 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world, - 
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those lines, I say, have no parallel in the inspired 
songs of the Jewish people ; their poets held a loftier 
and a nobler creed : — 

^^ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures : he leadeth 
me beside the still waters.^^ ^^Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil : for Thou art with me ; Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me.^^ ^^ In the time of trouble He shall 
hide me in His pavilion." " He bindeth up the broken 
in heart." " He is the husband of the widow, and the 
Father of the fatherless." " The steps of a good man 
are ordered by the Lord, and He delighteth in his 
way." ^^Like as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pitieth them that fear Him." 
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Nor is this divine interest in hnman affairs all. In 
that same Psalm from which the writer of the Epistle 
has already quoted^ it is also declared^ ^^ Thou madest 
him'' — ^that is, man — " but a little lower than the angels. 
Thou croumedst him with glory and honour; and didst 
set him over the works of Thine hands. Thou hast put 
all things in subjection under his feet J' And this is not 
a doctrine peculiar to the Psalmist; it is not merely 
the excitement and rapture of genius which aflSrm it. 
Bead the earliest pages of the Jewish Scriptures, and 
you will discover that in the record of creation it is 
said that man was made in the image of God, was 
appointed to have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and 
over all the earth ; and he was charged by God to sub- 
due the earth, which had been made his kingdom. 

The dignity originally conferred upon human nature 
may be illustrated in several particulars. 

(1) According to the Jewish &ith, this material 
universe, whatever other purposes were to be answered 
by it, was made for man; to be his home, to de- 
velope his physical powers, to stimulate his iutellectual 
faculties, to be a test and discipline of his moral 
character. This was the old faith of Jewish patriarchs, 
and prophets, and psalmists ; and it is mine. I refuse 
to be reduced to the same rank, to be placed in the 
same order, as the cattle that browse on the hills, or 
the fish that people the sea. I assert my supremacy. 
I believe that I have received from the hand of God 
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crown and sceptre^ and that although other designs 
may be accomphshed by the existence of the material 
and living things around me, they are intended to 
serve me. The sun shines, that I may see the moun- 
tains and the woods and the flashing streams, and 
that I may do the work by which I live. For me, the 
rain falls, and the dews silently distil, — ^to cherish the 
com which grows for my food, to soften the air I 
breathe, and to keep the beauty of the world fresh 
and bright on which I rejoice to look. The music of 
the birds is for me, and the perftmie of flowers. For 
me it was, that forests grew in ancient times and have 
since been hardened into coal; for me, there are veins of 
iron and of silver penetrating the solid earth ; and for 
me, there are rivers whose sands are gold. The beasts 
of the earth were meant to do my work; sheep and 
oxen are given me for food. Fire and hail and the 
stormy wind were meant to serve me. I have authority 
to compel the very lightning to be the messenger of 
my thought, and the servant of my will. Man is 
placed over the works of God^s hands; for those 
works were meant to minister to man^s life, man^s 
culture, and man's happiness. 

(2) Man can understand Grod's works. He can trace 
the paths of the planets ; can calculate the rapidity of 
their motions; can see the divine wisdom in the succes- 
sion of summer and winter, seed-time and harvest. He 
studies the structure of animals ; knows the place and 
the uses of bone, and muscle, and nerve; perceives the 
purposes to which beast, and bird, and fish are uncon- 
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sciously led, by the guidance of instinct ; discovers the 
mutual relations and interdependence of all the multifa- 
rious races of living things. Manifestly, this intelli- 
gence confers on man a great superiority over all the 
unintelligent works of the divine power. To him, not 
to them, are revealed the secrets of their nature, and 
the end of their existence. 

(3) But he has a third and still higher claim to 
supremacy. Man was made in ^^ the image of God.^^ 
In the creation which surrounds us, there are marvellous 
manifestations of the divine attributes. A power to 
which we can give no other name than Omnipotence, 
a knowledge which we cannot but call infinite, a 
wisdom whose depths are un&thomable, and an inex- 
haustible goodness, are revealed in the heavens above, 
and in the earth beneath. But in man, God has given 
existence to a creature in whom we recognise not merely 
the operations of the divine attributes, but the attributes 
themselves, though in a less noble form and an inferior 
degree. There is the manifestation of wisdom, of 
power, and of love, in the other works of God ; but in 
man there is wisdom itself, power itself, love itself. 

(4) Again, the sun and moon and all the stars are 
bound by laws of which they are unconscious, and 
which they cannot transgress ; and the movements of 
the lower animals are guided by impulses and instincts 
over which they have no reasonable and moral control. 
But man is like God in this, — ^that he possesses free- 
dom to choose the objects of his life, and the means by 
which he will secure them. Let the iron chain of 
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necessity bind all things besides — the eagle in her 
daring flight, the tumult of the ocean, the dance of 
the spray, the rush of the winds, the fury of the storm 
— ^the will of man stands erect, confronting and defying 
all authority and all power. No outward force can 
compel it ; no inward necessity bind it. The founda- 
tions of that throne on which the human will has been 
placed by the hand of the Creator, cannot be shaken 
by the tremendous energies which rend asunder the 
everlasting hills. A solitary man can stand against a 
million; they may torture his physical frame tiU he cries 
aloud in his agony, but the whole force of a great 
empire has been met and mastered by the wiU of a 
quiet scholar and of a feeble woman. God has given 
to the human will the power of refusing to bow before 
His own greatness, and of disobeying His own com- 
mands. 

This imperial faculty it is, beyond all others, which 
stamps man as the rightful master of the world. He 
alone has this indispensable attribute of sovereignty. 
All creatures besides are in bondage to irresistible law ; 
he alone has received the gift of freedom. '^Thou 
crownedst him with glory and honour, and didst set 
him over the works of Thy hands ; Thou hast put all 
things in subjection under his feet." 

This, this, was God^s idea of human natute; and 
hence, the possibility and reasonableness of the Incar- 
nation. It is true that man is lower than the angels 
by the limitation of some of his faculties ; but he was 
made in the image of God ; his moral attributes cor- 
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responded to the divine perfections, he had the gift of 
moral freedom, he was made supreme over that order 
of things to which he belongs, even as God is supreme 
over all. 

II. 

This is the first thought ; the second is, that ^^ we see 
not yet all things put under him/' Man^s sovereignty, 
conferred on him originally by the appointment of his 
Creator, has not been fully realized. How miserably he 
has come short of it, has Ijeen shown by the condition 
of all nations and of all ages. His freedom has been 
manifested in his violation of the most solemn and 
imperative obligations. The image of God has been so 
defaced that it has almost disappeared. The intellect 
of man has sunk into a chaos of ignorance and error, 
and instead of rightly understanding the universe, he 
has constructed a thousand monstrous theories concem- 
ng its origin, concerning the very structure of material 
things, concerning his own nature and destiny. The 
commonest laws of the external world remained hidden 
from him for thousands of years, and remain hidden 
still from the immense majority of his race. Instead 
of being the master of the inferior creation, he has 
been — ^and to a large extent, continues still — ^its un- 
happy victim. His life is destroyed by the poison of 
reptiles, and by the brute strength of beasts of prey. 
The vineyards he has laboriously cultivated he cannot 
protect from blight. The harvests he is ready to reap 
are wasted by destructive rains. On the land, his cities 
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perish by earthquakes : on the sea, his ships go down in 
the storm. His health is ruined and his moral nature cor- 
rapted by the strong temptations of the outward world, 
which betray him into sensual excesses. He has come 
to be so humiliated and degraded, that he has looked 
upon the moon and stars which were made to serve 
him, and has called them his gods ; he has placed four- 
footed beasts and creeping things in the shrine of his 
temples, and has implored them to avert the calamities 
he dreaded, and to bestow on him the blessings for 
which he longed. The traces of his kingship have not 
disappeared; slowly and painfully in one province of 
his dominions after another, especially since Christ 
came, and in the lands of Chistendom, he has been 
winning back the authority he had lost ; but his hand 
is too feeble to hold the sceptre, and on all sides the 
subject creation is in open revolt — ^revolt which he seems 
often unable even to check, and is quite unable to sub- 
due. " We see not yet all things put under him/' 

III. 

And it might be said, that the acknowledged ruin 
of human nature cancels all that had been afljrmed 
before, concerning man^s origiual and native dignity. 
Though free from sin Himself, Christ was subject to 
the infirmities and sufferings which had come upon 
men in consequence of sin. He appeared on the earth, 
not in the glorious form to which alone the description 
of the Psalmist can fiilly apply, but oppressed with the 
heavy and degrading burden of human woe. Man^s 
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nature^ as it came from God at firsts might have been a 
noble things and his position^ a position of splendid 
supremacy; but the natm-e had been injured^ and the 
position lost. It was still hard to think of humanity 
as a fitting and honourable medium for the revelation 
of God. 

This brings in the thir^ thought. It is acknow- 
ledged that man's dominion over the world had not 
been maintained; it is impossible to avoid seeing the 
signs and proofs of man's weakness and disgrace ; but 
we turn our eyes to Jesus^ and what do we behold ? 
He is truly man ; He was made inferior to angels ; but 
because He hath suffered death He is crowned with 
glory and honour^ and His exaltation to the right hand 
of Gt)d was intended to redeem and rescue the whole 
race from its ruin, and to make His death minister to 
the immortal life and blessedness of every man. 

In other words, we are bound when thinking of 
the incarnation of the divine Word in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to consider not merely the brief history of the 
thirty years between Bethlehem and the cross. A 
believing Jew might say, I am sorely troubled, spite of 
my faith, while I see the Lord Jesus in the home of 
Joseph and Mary at Nazareth ; while I see Him living in 
poverty among the villages of Galilee, without a place 
where to lay His head ; while I see Him hungering when 
He has fosted; sitting in weariness by the well of 
Samaria, because His journey has been long ; sleeping 
in the ship, because He is exhausted by His public 
labours; while I see Him agonising in Gethsemane; 
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standing at the judgment seat of Pilate ; enduring the 
mockery of the soldiers of Herod; hanging on the 
cross ; lying in Joseph's sepulchre : — spite of my faith 
in His divinity, there are times when I cannot feel that 
He is God manifest in the flesh ; the interior glory is 
obscured and eclipsed by the visible humiliation : He 
has been loaded with all, and more than all, the common 
shame and suffering of humanity. 

True, replies the inspired writer, this human life on 
earth is far from being the royal thing it was meant to 
be ; and Christ came and lived it ; but remember what 
man was according to God's original idea : see Christ 
crowned, as the reward of His suffering, with glory 
and honour, then tell me whether, after all, human 
nature may not be wonderful and sublime. 

And if it be urged that though in His own person 
He may have risen to a splendid height, the dishonour 
of universal humanity still clings to Him, and He has be- 
come the brother of a degraded race, still it is answered 
No; He has received His greatness not for Himself 
merely, but for us ; He has become the glorified head 
of manldnd; that so His death might be the fountain 
of redemption for every man. 

This, I believe, is the pith of the thought in these 
remarkable verses ; and, as I need hardly remind you, 
the fiill development of their meaning would require 
not a single sermon, but a complete theological system; 
a fiill account of the diviue idea of human nature, of 
the results of human sin, of the temporary humiliation 
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of Christ, of Btts present glory, of the relation of His 
death and enthronement at Gk)d^s right hand to the 
whole human race, of the restoration to man, in con- 
sequence of the sufferings and victory of Christ, of all 
his original prerogatives in a higher form, and with 
securities of permanence which they did not possess 
before. 

And now, in conclusion, I have only to say, that in 
every controversy in which the Church of Christ has 
been engaged from the earliest days of her history 
until now, she has been contending for the honour of 
human nature as well as for ] the glory of God; and 
even in the struggles which the purer Churches of 
Christendom have maintained with the more corrupt, 
the two have always been indissolubly associated. 
Looking only at the more formidable foes which we 
have had to encounter, whose enmity has been direct- 
ed against the essential elements of our faith, this is 
most manifestly true. 

In vindicating, for example, the divinity of the 
Lord Jesus, we are not only claiming for Him the 
honour which is His righteous due, but we are claim- 
ing for the human race the most exalted distinction, — 
for we are maintaining that whatever ruin may have 
come upon our nature, it is capable of being the very 
home of the Godhead; and that whatever may be our 
sins, God Himself, in the person of Christ, has become 
the brother of us all. 
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Heresy within the Church and a false philosophy 
without it, have denied the corruption of humanity. 
While we have been asserting the honour of God by 
contending that only His power can redeem us from 
our degradation, we have been asserting at the same 
time the honour of man; — declaring our conviction 
that according to his true nature, the nature God gave 
him at first, — ^he holds a more exalted rank than his 
present condition intimates. They would have us 
believe that we see in man as he now is, what God 
made him, that he has not sunk beneath his original 
estate, has not lost his proper dignity; we contend 
that however great man may be now, whatever may 
be the lustre of his genius, whatever may be the 
nobility of his moral impulses, he is far beneath the 
true ideal which the race was created to fulfil — ^that 
he has lost his ancient glory, but through God^s grace 
may win it again. 

When we go to the heathen we have still this dou- 
ble commission. While we charge them, in the name 
of the Most High, no longer to withhold their adoration 
from the true God, but to love and serve and honour 
Him iQ whom they live and move and have their being, 
we are also telhng them that the heroes of their ancient 
story, whose high achievements have won for them 
divine honours, were men of like passions with them- 
selves, and that with the greatest of them they may 
assert equality of birth and name ; that the powers of 
nature which they reverence and dread, and the birds 
and beasts and creeping things they have made their 
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gods^ have been placed under their feet, to be ruled 
over, instead of worshipped, and that man is greater 
than them all. 

And here at home, in all the multifarious debates 
with which our country is ringing, we are still fighting 
the battle at once of God and of humanity. Men begin 
discussions on the claims of Christ by telling us that 
miracles are impossible, that the common laws of the 
universe cannot be superseded or interrupted. While 
demonstrating the reality of Christ's wonderfiil works 
and maintaining that they are adequate proofs of His 
divine commission, we have also to assert that the 
moral culture and discipline of the human race is in 
God's judgment of higher significance than the stead- 
fastness of natural laws. It was for our sakes, to 
minister to our life and happiness and to our moral 
discipline, that the laws of nature were established, 
that nature itself was created ; and if by the interrup- 
tion of those laws God can come nearer to man and man 
be brought nearer to God, they shall be interrupted. 

And now, at last, the trustworthiness of divine 
revelation is impeached by hasty conclusions from 
newly-discovered facts, some of which, at least, have 
been most imperfectly verified, and which, if they are 
all true, admit of another interpretation — conclusions 
which would make us of one blood with the ape and 
the gorilla — and assign a common origin to man, the 
divinely-anointed sovereign of the world, and to the 
beasts which were made to drag his burdens and to 
furnish him with food. In resisting this ignoble theory, 
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we are not only the defenders of Holy Scripture, we 
are the champions of the dignity of mankind. We 
appeal against it in the name of humanity. We say, 
that while, on the one hand, the apostles of error are 
excluding the presence and activity of God from Hia 
own creation, — on the other, they are covering man 
with dishonour, and renouncing the dignity and supre- 
macy which belong to our race. They will be met with 
a learning and a science equal to their own, governed 
by sounder principles and applied with more reverence 
and caution. But we also appeal to the instincts of 
our common nature to resent and repel the outrage. 
We appeal to man^s self-respect, to his indestructible 
consciousness of his superior origin and characteristic 
attributes. We invoke the noblest principles and pas- 
sions of humanity. Nor are we doubtfiil of the issue. 
The last conclusion of science will be one with the 
instinctive faith of the soul. God has made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell upon the face of the 
earth; but between man and the inferior creation a 
great gulf is fixed. ^^Thou crownedst him with glory 
and honour" — ^who shall impeach his supremacy? 
'^ Thou didst set him over the works of Thy hands : 
Thou hast put all things ih subjection under his feet." 
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'* VVir it bcoMM Him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
thing*, in bringing many tons unto glory, to make the captain of 
their ulTation perfect through sufferings." — Hebrews ii. 10. 

In the second half of this chapter^ the connection 
between the sufferings of the Lord Jesus and His eter- 
nal priesthood is very ftdly unfolded; and most of us 
have had trouble enough^ to be thankful that the Lord 
Jesus Christ whom we worship as God over all^ blessed 
for evermore, and on whom our faith rests for strength 
to bear sorrow with patience, as well as for the forgive- 
ness of sin and everlasting life, was once tried as we 
are. The reality of His sufferings is of infinite impor- 
tance, not only in relation to the atonement He made 
for the sin of the world, and as a test and proof of the 
energy of His love for man and zeal for God, but as 
establishing between ourselves and Hiin an immortal 
sympathy. We can speak to Him of our sorrows with 
greater freedom, remembering Hia own ; we can invoke 
His aid with greater confidence, remembering His 
strong cries and tears; we feel the surer of His pity 
and merciful help, because by personal experience, and 
not merely as our Creator, ^^ He knoweth our frame, 
and remembereth that we are dust." 
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Perhaps some of us have been accustomed to quote 
the words of the text as though they were intended to 
express this most precious truth, and meant that the 
human excellences of Christ, and especially His capa- 
city of sympathising with us in our trouble, were per- 
fected by suffering. 

The being ^^ made perfect^' in this verse has been 
often regarded as equivalent to His becoming ^^ a mer- 
ciftd and faithful High Priest," which is spoken of a 
few verses further on. But this not exactly what the 
writer of the Epistle intended. The word " to be made 
perfect " occurs in four or five places in this Epistle, — 
sometimes in reference to ourselves, sometimes in re- 
ference to the Lord Jesus Christ ; and I think it is 
intended, in every case, to describe the attainment of a 
final, permanent, and fully developed strength and glory. 
It is substantially the same thing as that which is 
spoken of in the preceding verse, where Christ is said 
tabe " crowned with glory and honour." The Old Tes- 
tament saints, without us, were not to be ^^made 
perfect." The spirits of the just are " made perfect." 
Christ when He was '' made perfect " became the au- 
thor of eternal salvation to all them that obey Him. 
'' The law maketh men high priests who have infirmity, 
but the word of the oath, which was since the law, 
maketh the Son^ who is consecrated— or j9e?/(?c/erf — for 



evermore." 



You will not forget that the inspired writer, in that 
part of the Epistle which we have already examined, 

G 
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has been striving to prevent the gradual drifting back 
to Judaism of the Hebrew Christians, by recalling to 
their minds the divine dignity and supreme glory of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. In the first chapter he shows 
how much greater He is than the angels; in the se- 
cond, he protests against the supposition that the nature 
of man is so far inferior to the nature of angels, that 
the incarnation is to be thought of with revulsion of 
feeling, though the manifestation of God in angelic 
forms was to be exulted in, as conferring singular hon- 
our upon the old Jewish dispensation. Man, according 
to God's idea of him, is " but a little lower than the 
angels,^' and he has been appointed to supreme autho- 
rity in that order of creation to which he belongs. It 
is true, that he has sunk below his original dignity, 
and that weakness, suffering, and shame, have come 
upon him ; but in the midst of the general misery and 
ruin of the race, we see the Man Christ Jesus — crowned 
with glory and honour, because He has suffered death 
— ^fulfilling in His own person all the lofty descrip- 
tions in the ancient Scriptures, of the true power and 
greatness belonging to mankind; — "F(w it became Him, 
far whom are all things^ and by whom are all things, in 
bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of 
their salvation perfect through sufferings" 

The sufferings of Christ were grievous. To the 
minds of the believing Jews, the depth and darkness of 
Christ's humiliation obscured both His original glory 
and the glory which had followed His death. The 
reasons why it was necessary for Christ to suffer, the 
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writer speaks of afterwards, but here, the emphasis 
of the thought is this— that it did not become God to 
leave Him under the power of those sufferings, or unre- 
warded for them. It was a feict, that Christ had been 
crowned with glory and honour; and it was fitting that 
He should be crowned. 

I. 

It ^^ became^' God so to exalt the Lord Jesus, because 
Jesus, in His sufferings, was accomplishing the divine 
will, fulfilling a divine commission. It is a frequent 
argument with the inspired writers that no act of 
obedience to God, no act of self-sacrifice, prompted 
by love to Him, will pass unrewarded. " He is not 
unrighteous to forget your work and labour of love.'' 
The duties He imposes on us, seem to have this for 
one of their pujrposes, that God's blessings may come 
to us, not as the mere gifts of His infinite bounty, 
but as the recompense of our service. The poorest, 
slightest proofs of our devotion to Him, are treasured 
up carefiilly in His memory, and are to receive public 
honour. It does not become Him, " for whom are all 
things, and by whom are all things," to permit any who 
endure hardship or toil in His service, to remain with- 
out reward. 

And the life, and sufferings, and death, of the Lord 
Jesus, emphatically required a splendid recompense. 
To these Jewish Christians who felt, as we cannot feel, 
how ignoble His life was according to all the common 
rules of human judgment, how bitter were His suffer- 
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ings^ how shameM His deaths this appeal had pecn* 
liar force. Let it be granted, that there was a dark 
contrast between the angelic messengers of the earlier 
faith and the Son of God by whom the new faith was 
founded ; let it be granted, that He lived in poverty, 
affected no outward greatness, that even His miracles 
were quiet and unostentatious ; that hunger, and thirst, 
and weariness, and all the common infirmities of human 
nature were His inheritance; that He was a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief; that His death was 
the death of a criminal ;— what then ? Why, He was 
doing Gk)d's work in it all, and it is certain that the 
depth of His temporary humiliation only increases the 
height of His everlasting glory. Had He come into 
the world in the form of a heavenly prince, with crown 
and sceptre, and a bright and splendid army of angels 
to accomplish His will, there would have been far less 
in His work for God to honour and reward. But as it 
is, every sorrow of His earthly life must be recompensed 
with an infinite joy; His weakness with immortal 
strength ; His human shame with divine honour ; the 
mockeries and insults of wicked men with the songs of 
holy angels. Mysterious, and awful, and protracted as 
were his sufferings. He too, can say when comparing 
them with their boundless and everlasting recompense, 
that those ^Hight afflictions'' which were ^^but for a 
moment,'' have wrought out for Him ^^a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory." ^^ // became 
Him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
thinffs" to confer on Him, who being His Son, had 
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taken on Him the form of a servant^ the highest 
and most illustrious reward. 

II. 

It '^became" God so to exalt the Lord Jesus^ because 
God is ''bringing many sons to glory/' and it is impossible 
that He who, in the highest meaning of the term, is 
the '' Son of God" should remain unglorified. 
. These Jewish Christians were themselves hoping for 
a blessed immortality. Their fathers had received dim 
revelations of the future life; but to themselves a 
clearer and fuller revelation had been made of the glory 
of heaven than patriarchs or prophets or psalmists had 
possessed. All who are accustomed to read the Psalms 
will remember many striking illustrations of the obscu- 
rity and imperfection of the knowledge and faith of 
good men in Jewish times, concerning everlasting 
blessedness. David, in the greatness of his trouble, 
cries to God, '' save me, for Thy mercies' sake : for 
in death there is no remembrance of Thed: in the grave, 
who shall give thee thanks V We are not to suppose 
that he had no knowledge of a fiiture life; elsewhere, 
there are the clearest proofs that he had. He knew 
that God would shew to him the path of life — ^that 
when heart and flesh failed God would be the strength 
of his heart and his portion for ever. But his know- 
ledge was very indistinct ; his hope of future glory was 
very cloudy ; and just as we find, that in times of dark- 
ness and despair we lose sight of nearly all the inferior 
objects of faith, and only one or two of the greatest 
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sources of consolation remain^ so it was with him ; and 
when his trouble was upon him^ one of the first truths 
to disappear was the truths that even if death came 
there was a life beyond deaths and a life in which God 
would be better known and worshipped more worthily. 
But to these Jewish Christians Ufe and immortality 
had been brought to light through the gospel. They 
beUeved that they were the sons of Grod, and that God 
intended to confer on them an inheritance of glory. 
Yes, they too, as the writer intimates in the following 
verses, were the sons of God. He by whom they had 
been ^^ consecrated'^ to God, and they who had " been 
consecrated'* were " all of one ;" they had a common 
father and a common title ; for which reason Christ was 
^^ not ashamed to call them brethren' With the Psalm- 
ist, He could say, I will declare Thy name unto my 
brethren : with the prophet He could say, I, like those 
whom I have to teach, will put my trust in Him ; and 
again. Behold I and the children that God hath given 
me. 

They were the sons of God, and Gt)d was bringing 
them to glory. Their own hopes of everlasting bless- 
edness should have reminded them of the greater bless- 
edness which God must already have conferred upon 
the Lord Jesus. They were being led by the divine 
hand to immortal honours in the world to come. How 
marvellous it was they should need to be told that 
honours far more exalted must already have been con- 
ferred on Christ ! If their sins were to be forgiven, 
how certain it was that Christ^s holiness had received 
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a glorious reward; if they were mercifdlly to be restored 
to the divine favour, how certain it was that Christ had 
received the very highest proofs of the divine approba- 
tion ; if they, who had deserved shame and death, were 
being brought to the thrones of heaven, how certain it 
was that Christ had been crowned with glory and 
honour. If they were to become the companions of 
angels, Christ must surely have been exalted above all 
principalities and powers. ^^ It became Him for whom 
are all things and by whom are all things, in bringing 
many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of their sal- 
vation perfect through sufferings." 

in. 

It "became'^ God so to exalt the Lord Jesus, because 
it was by Him that the glory of all the saved was ren- 
dered possible. He is ^^the Captain of their salvation." 
The sons of God derive their sonship from Him ; and 
if they are the heirs of a bright inheritance it is because 
they are joint heirs with Him. It was the most shame- 
ful ingratitude, it was the most ignoble meanness, for 
Christians to shrink from their profession of fidelity to 
Christ because of the sorrows and sufferings and con- 
tempt which He had endured in His earthly history. 
His temporary humiliation was the means of securing 
their deKverance from everlasting ruin ; His shame, 
the means of securing their everlasting honour. If He 
was poor, it was in order that they might be made rich* 
K He was put to a cruel and shameM death, it was 
that they might live a happy and glorious life. And 
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the argument of the inspired writer is this, that it 
became God to raise Him to the highest dignity whose 
sufferings were the means of bringing many to glory. 
It was impossible that He should remain unhonoured, 
who had rescued many from the deepest degradation 
and disgrace. The Captain of salvation must receive, 
in a larger measure and a nobler form, what those who 
are saved are hoping for. 

IV. 

The particular term *^ make perfect *' which the wri- 
ter uses in order to describe the exaltation of Christ 
— while it means substantially the same as " crowning 
Him with glory and honour^* — seems to have been chosen 
to indicate that as Christ had voluntarily assumed 
the infirmities of human nature, had voluntarily en« 
dured human woe in its most grievous forms, had 
voluntarily submitted not only to become man, but 
to be oppressed with burdens and troubles which man, 
according to Grod's original idea of man's condition and 
rank, was never to know, it ^^ became** God to realise 
in Christ all the possibilities of power and joy which 
were implanted in man*s nature. What man was meant 
to be, the writer has already described; and since Christ, 
to rescue man from ruin, exhausted all the possibilities 
of suffering which can belong to sinless humanity, it 
"became Him** — ^from whom man's nature came at first — 
to develop in Christ all the possibilities of fflory which 
belong to sinless humanity. The divine idea of man 
must be perfected in Him who became man to save men 
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firom eternal destruction. It became the Creator of all 
things to let the universe see, in the glorified human 
nature of Christ, the accomplishment of a conception 
which human sin had prevented being realised befolre. 

Brethren, let us rejoice and give thanks, that the 
Lord Jesus has received from the Father everlasting 
honour and blessedness. Let us give thanks, that as 
by His incarnation He became capable of human suf- 
fering, by His incarnation He al^ became capable of 
human joy— of human joy in its noblest and most 
exalted form. It was impossible that He who came 
to do God the most illustrious service should remain 
unhonoured ; impossible that when many sons were 
being brought to glory. He, the only-begotten, should 
continue to bear the form of a servant; impossible 
that the Captain of salvation should not have, in the 
very highest degree, the blessedness which He had 
won for all that are saved by His death. 

V. 

But the greatness of Christ^s reward is measured 
not only by the greatness of His service to Gk)d and 
the greatness of His service to man, it is measured 
also by the infinite resources of the Almighty Creator 
and Universal Sovereign. It is not accidentally or 
without a definite purpose, that the inspired writer 
speaks of God as Him ^^for whom are all things and by 
whom are all things J* The intention is to suggest how 
vast, how boundless, are the means which God has for 
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conferring honour on Christ. The recompense is to 
come from One who has absolute control not merely 
over the wealth and greatness of this world, but over 
all Created things. 

Every region of the universe is under Gk)d^s com- 
mand. All the magnificence of the heavens is His ; 
and the glory of angels and archangels and principal- 
ities and powers. There is no throne so exalted that 
He may not give it to Christ — ^there is no sceptre so 
mighiy that He may not place it in Christ^s hand — 
there are no creatures so illustrious that He may not 
make them Christ's servants. ^'For Him are all things/* 
and therefore it ^^ became** Him to confer on service such 
as Christ has rendered, the most magnificent reward. 

Nor is this all. Gk)d is not merely the Sovereign of 
the Universe ; He is its Origin and Creator too ; " by 
Him are all things.** If this universe is not great 
enough to constitute an adequate reward of Christ's obe- 
dience and death. He who created it can create another. 
He who filled the sun with light can enthrone in the 
sky a still more splendid orb : He who commanded the 
stars to glitter in the darkness can multiply their num- 
bers and make them shine with a clearer and intenser 
brightness. On earth. He can lay the foundations of 
more majestic mountains. He can hold vaster oceans 
in the hollow of His hand. In heaven. He can build 
palaces of light of nobler dimensions and more dazzling 
splendour than the present mansions of the glorified, 
and people them with occupants whose powers and 
whose blessedness shall exalt them into a rank far 
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transcending tfiat of the most princely of His angels. 
He is able to reward the service of the Lord Jesus^ 
for all things that e^st^ exist for Him^ and if He 
pleases^ He may lay aside the pomp of the nniverse as 
a worn and faded garment^ and create new heavens and 
a new earth, and place them under the feet of Christ. 
It ^^ became'* Him, therefore, to perfect the Captain of 
om* salvation. 

And if it thus ^^ became** God Himself to honour 
Christ — ^if Omnipotence itself is worthily exercised in 
establishing and defending His throne — how does it 
'^become^' us to think and to act ? Does it '' become^' 
any of us, to withhold from Him our supreme aflTection, 
our perfect trust, our devoted obedience? Does it 
^^ become^' any of us, to refuse, as long as we dare, to 
yield our heart and life to Him ; does it '^ become'^ any 
of us, to resolve to bow before Him in penitence and 
prayer only when it is too late to find any joy away 
from His presence— only when His outraged mercy 
alone can save us from swift and irretrievable des- 
truction ? Does it " become'^ any of us, to postpone 
honouring Christ until we have exhausted forbidden 
pleasures, or until we have accumulated a fortune, or 
wrought out any of the schemes of a laudable but 
secular ambition? It ^^ became** Gk)D, whose merciftd 
purposes Christ came to accomplish, to crown Him 
with glory and honour: does it ^^ become ^^ us, whom 
He came to save, to be indifferent, disobedient, or 
ungrateful ? 
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And let those who trust they have tirttained the 
forgiveness of sins through Christ's sufferings and 
deaths ask themselves whether it ^^ becomes'* them, to 
be satisfied with securing their eternal salvation, and 
to be careless about augmenting the honour of their 
Lord. If it " became** the everlasting Father to gloriiy 
Him in heaven, does it "become" us, whom He has 
condescended to call and to constitute His brethren, to 
neglect the service by which He may be glorified on 
earth ? Does it " become" us, ever to be indifferent 
to His worship when we have the opportunity of 
worshipping Him ? Does it " become" us, to leave 
multitudes of our race, who might be doing Him 
homage, ignorant of His authority and love, when, if 
we tried to instruct and reclaim them, they might join 
the angels in offering Him perpetual adoration ? 

Does it " become" us, by coldness of sympathy, to 
discourage those who are trying to honour Him ? Does 
it "become" us, by neglecting intercession as well as 
work, to delay the final subjection of the world to 
Christ ? Does it ^^ become" us, by careless living, by 
inconsistencies of conduct, by an unchristian temper, 
to dishonour His name, instead of enriching it with 
ever-increasing glory, by a holiness originating in love 
for Him, and sustained by the power of His Spirit and 
the influence of His example? Surely, surely, if it 
*^ became" God to exalt the Captain of our Salvation, it 
"becomes" us to enthrone Him over all the affections 
and faculties of our nature — over all our earthly posses- 
sions—over all the activities of our life: and whUe 
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angels and archangels serve Him in heaven^ and Grod 
Himself crowns Him with glory and honour, we ought 
to try, by fervent thanksgiving, by reverential worship, 
by holy living, by generous gifts, by earnest Christian 
toil, to fill up the measure of His everlasting joy, and 
to let Him see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied. 



"ForMmneh then m the chfldren are partaken of flesh and hlood. He 
also Himself likewise took part of the same," &c.— Hebrews ii, 14-18. 

So far as we know^ the Incamation is unparalleled 
in the history of the universe. Never, before the Eternal 
Word became man, did God stand among His creatures 
as one of themselves, walk along the paths by which 
they travel, and bear the necesaa^ limitations of a 
created nature. 

I. 

It is not surprising that this great mystery should 
have given rise to many philosophical and theological 
theories, evading or denying its reality; it is, however, 
important to remember that the earliest heretics dis* 
puted, not the superhuman dignity of Christ, but His 
true humanity. And though the wild and fanciful 
speculations which troubled the early ages of the 
church, have long ago disappeared, the errors to which 
they gave a definite and scientific form may still linger 
among us. 

The great controversy of the English Evangelical 
Churches of the last generation, was on behalf of the 
Divinity of the Lord Jesus; perhaps our impression of 
His humanity is less strong and vivid than it should be. 
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And yet the evidence of Holy Scripture on this point 
is abundant and most conclusive. The body of the 
Lord Jesus was not a mere phantom. He was bom 
'^ in the city of David ;*' His mother '^ wrapped Him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid Him in a manger." " The 
child grew," like other children, ''in stature/' as w^ll 
as in wisdom. He needed food and rest, was liable to 
hunger, thirst, and weariness ; and in His agony He 
" sweat great drops of blood." He was nailed to the 
cross and laid in the sepulchre; and even after His 
resurrection He could say, " Behold my hands and my 
feet, that it is I myself; handle me and see; for a spi- 
rit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have." 

A far more subtle heresy thau that which denied 
the reality of the physical nature of the Lord Jesus, was 
that which denied that He had a human soul. There 
were some who, while believing that He had a body 
Uke ours, and, that what they called the animal soul or 
life, which renders us capable, like the lower creatures, 
of physical pleasure and pain, dwelt in Him, sup- 
posed that His divine nature took the place of that 
higher element of humanity to which belong the aflfec- 
tions and the intellectual faculties. The sect of Apol- 
linaris has perished and his name is almost forgotten ; 
but I have known intelligent Christian people who, 
through never having had their attention specially 
directed to the truth, have thought that what we mean 
by the Humanity of Christ is, that He had a human 
body, and that what we mean by His Divinity, is that 
His soul was Divine* 
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But human nature does not consist of a body merely; 
and it is as certain that the Lord Jesus ^^ humbled 
Himself to the limitations of our intellectual nature^ 
as that He assumed an external form. ^^ He increased 
in wisdom;'' He declared that His knowledge was 
limited. " Of that day and that hour knoweth no man^ 
nOj not the angels which are in heaven^ neither the Son, 
but the Father,* K it be asked how it was possible 
for One who, being divine, was omniscient, to lay aside 
His glory, and to stoop to the conditions of our own 
intellectual life, I cannot profess to be able to reply. 
The fact is inexplicable, but this is no reason for deny- 
ing it.t 

* Mark xiii, 32. 

t There are tome phyiiological factn which may, perhaps, help to alle- 
Tiate to lome minds the speculative difficulty which the orthodox 
doctr&e involves. It is well known, for instance, that a man who has 
mastered a foreign language, and can speak and read it with perfect ease, 
may have all the treasures of his memory suddenly locked up and com- 
pletely closed against him, by an injury inflicted on the brain. The 
orations of Demosthenes, the plays of Terence, which he read a week ago 
without the slightest difficulty, are now as unmeaning to him as to a child 
who has yet to begin the Latin and Greek declensions. His memory may 
be unimpaired in every other direction, and yet his classics have clean 
gone. That the knowledge, though not present to consciousness, and, for 
the time, beyond the reach of recoUection, is not lost, is clear from this, that 
in some cases of this kind a change has suddenly taken place in the condi- 
laon of the brain, and the missing language has immediately come back. 
But, for the time, he was learned, and yet ignorant ; he knew, and yet he 
knew not. I am quite aware of the points in which this illustration fails 
to touch the mystery of the assumption by an omniscient person of the 
limitations of a human intellect, and yet it may not be without service to 
the faith of some* It shows the possibility of the removal beyond the 
limits of consdousness, of knowledge which the mind still retains. 



Since writing this note I have met with the following passage in 
Ebrard's '* Gospel History," which although not intended to illustrate 
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That the Lord Jesus had the ordinary affections of 
humanity is not less certain. There was an unearthly 
sanctity about Him, but the unique impression pro- 
duced by His character did not result from the absence 
of those gentle sympathies and varying emotionsy which 
give a colour and a charm to human nature. If holiness 
consist in the expulsion from the heart, of hope, and 
fear, and love, and sorrow, the Lord Jesus was not a 
saint. He ^4oved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus." 
Among His apostles there was one who was the object 
of His special affection, and who spoke of himself as 
'^ the disciple whom Jesus loved." Of His love for 
His mother we have a most touching proof; when the 
agonies of His last hour were upon Him^ and the sins 
of the world were being atoned for by His solitary 
sufferings. He looked down from the cross on Mary, 

the exact point under consideration, touches one of the difficulties which 
the great mystery involves. Speaking of the Baptism of Jesus, Ebrard 
says, **In substance, Jesus was the Eternal Son of €k)d ; but through 
the simple act of His incarnation. He had, by voluntary self -limitation, 
made the human form of existence, both in time and space, entirely His 
own, and, therefore, reduced His conscious life within the limits of a 
human sphere. In the development of His consciousness^ He had just 
reached that point in which He clearly apprehended the vocation given to 
Him by the Father, &c." In a note Ebrard adds, " No man is conscious 
here on earth, at one and the same moment, of aU that he m or of all that 
he possesses, as the substance of pnenmatico-psychical being. A somnam- 
bulist, when waking up from magnetic sleep, will continue the clause 
(vhich was broken off (sometimes in the middle of a word) as he fell asleep. 
Consciousness was suspended, the substance remained unchanged. A man 
who has been insane or delirious with fever, knows, when he recovers, 
all that he knew before ; though during his illness it has all been with- 
drawn from his consciousness" — Ebrard's Gospel History (Clark's trans- 
lation), p. 199. 
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and, remembering her desolate condition, committed 
her to the care and shelter of His dearest earthly friend, 
saying to His mother, " Woman, behold thy son,'* and 
to John, ^' Behold thy mother." His sympathies were 
quick to respond to any appeal that touched them. 
When the young man who was rich came to Christ, 
asking what he must do to inherit eternal life, there 
was something in the simplicity of his character, his 
frankness, his very unconsciousness of how seriously 
he fell short of the highest goodness, which affected 
the heart of the Lord; ^^ looking on the young man. 
He loved him ;" He felt that sudden outflow of affec- 
tion towards him which most of us have often felt 
towards a stranger after hearing only a few words from 
bis lips. The innocence and helplessness of childhood 
awakened in Him, as in every kindly heart, a yearning 
tenderness. ^^ Suffer the little children to come to 
Me, and forbid them not — and He took them up in His 
arms, and put His hands upon them, and blessed them,'' 
Seeing the leper. He was " moved with compassion." 
When He looked down on Jerusalem from the Mount 
of Olives, and anticipated its doom. He ^^wept over 
it." At the grave of Lazarus He ^^ groaned in spirit, 
and was troubled;" and though He was about to 
restore the dead man to life again, " Jesus wept " in 
. sympathy with the mourners, and, perhaps, at the 
thought of the millions who carry their dearest to the 
grave, knowing nothing of Him who is the Besurrec- 
tion and the Life. 
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When the Jews watched Him, whether He would 
heal the man with the withered hand on the Sabbath 
day. He "looked round about on them with anger, 
being grieved for the hardness of their hearts." When 
Peter denied Him, that look which made the strong 
man turn aside and weep, was surely the expression not 
so much of divine rebuke, as of human love, wounded 
and cut to the heart by the temporary failure of the 
disciple^s affection. Finally, before His agony came 
He had the same longing and yearning for it to be 
accompUshed, that we have to get through some great 
and painful crisis of our history, — '^ I have a baptism 
to be baptised with, and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished;" and when it came, there was human 
shrinking and fear, — " My soul is exceeding sorrowftQ, 
even unto death. Father, if it be Thy will, let this 
cup pass from Me." 

Christ has vindicated the affections of our nature 
from foolish and wicked reproach. Protestants as we 
are, I fear that some of us still feel the attraction of 
that unreal and ascetic virtue which has been canonized 
through century after century by the Romish Church. 
The voluntary desertion of society, the renunciation of 
the joys and duties and solicitudes of friendship and 
love, the crucifixion and murder of many of the harm- 
less instincts and passions of the heart, that the soul 
may dwell for ever in the raptures of an imaginary 
devotion, appear to us to constitute a higher and purer 
type of perfection than can be attained amidst the 
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ordinary cares and pleasures of men. The legends of 
Bome^ her wondrous stories of saintly hermits^ monks^ 
and martyrs, have won her more converts than all 
the logic of her illustrious theologians. The true mis- 
sionaries and apostles of that Church are not her 
accomplished divines, but her ascetics, worn out with 
fastings and prayers. 

The best corrective of the morbid condition of the 
imagination which renders us susceptible to these 
perilous fascinations, is to turn to the pages of the 
four Gospels. How tame are the inspired represen- 
tations of the Lord Jesus, after the stimulating his- 
tories of the saints of the middle ages I How cold His 
devotion, compared with their vehemence and fervour ! 
What self-indulgence was there in Him, when we 
think of their self-mortification ! As soon as we find 
that, without saying it, we feel all this, it is time to 
conclude that we are in great danger. There must be 
something false and meretricious in that saintly aureola 
which makes the glory of the Lord Jesus appear dim. 
Our vision needs purging. Our taste has been fatally 
corrupted. 

' It is one of the most successful frauds of the devil, 
to divert our strength from the struggle with real sins, 
by causing us to feel scruples about what is harmless, 
and to condenm what is positively good. A conscience 
that is morbidly acute in one direction, will be insen- 
sible and powerless in another; or, after protracted 
irritation and distress, will sink into permanent and 
universal inactivity. The endeavour to attain an 
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nnreal virtue often ends in a hard indifference to the 
plainest and simplest duties. 

'' Forasmuch, then, as the children — (we have been 
told, in a preceding verse, that God is ^ bringing many 
sons unto glory ') — are partakers of flesh and blood, He 
also Himself likewise took part of the same. * * * 
In all things it behoved Him to be made like unto His 
brethren" This relationship resting on a participation 
of our " flesh and blood/' and a sharing of our ^' infir- 
mities,'' must render possible a nearer and more 
blessed communion with Him than even His angels or 
archangels can ever know. His humanity was sancti- 
fied by the same Spirit that sanctifies us. He was 
tempted by the same evil power that tempts us. His 
religious life was cherished and developed by the same 
ancient Scriptures which are our consolation and 
strength. He sang with a loftier rapture and a keener 
sorrow the very Psalms in which we utter our joy and 
grief. He travelled to the throne of God by the same 
rugged and weary path by which we are now travelling. 
Our final blessedness will be a rest from toil, and He 
is resting from His labours. Those who, like Himself, 
have reached ^^ perfection " through suffering, must be 
nearer to Him for ever, than those bright and happy 
spirits on whose joy the shadow of grief has never 
fallen. 

II. 

Christ came to save a race over which ''death 
reigned/' ''t/ is not angels that He helpeth, but the 
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seed of Abraham:'' hence it was necessary that He 
should destroy " him that hath the power of death, that 
is, the devil" This description of the Wicked One is 
remarkable^ and there is considerable difficulty in 
apprehending its exact meaniiig. 

Holy Scripture teaches ns that deaths the death of 
the body, is the penalty of sin. Had man not trans- 
gressed the divine law, he would never have died at 
all. Perhaps it was in anticipation of man's disobe- 
dience, that the living creatures which inhabited the 
world in ages long before the creation of our race 
were subjected to the law of mortality.* Explain it 
how we will, there is a dread of dying which cannot 
be whoUy traced to an instinctive shrinking from the 
breaking up of our physical organisation, nor to an 
unwillingness to be separated from the scenes and 
society with which our hearts .have grown famiKar. 
Death has always looked like a terrible proof that God 
is against us; like the execution of a sentence pro- 
nounced against us by the Supreme Power. At its 
approach the heart is agitated by moral alarms ; slum- 
bering consciences are startled into wild activity ; the 
soul is haunted by its sins. 

And if death is the punishment of sin, it is the 
visible sign that we have yielded ourselves to the 
malignant power of the devil. It is a proof that we 
have become his. He reigns in dark supremacy over 

* See the remarkable chapter (cap. vii.) in Dr. BtuhneU's "Nature 
and the Supematoral.'* 
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all who are cast away from God^s presence. They are 
his victmis. The regions of condemnation are in some 
sense under his control. 

But when the mercy of God rested the moral consti- 
tution of the world on the atonement of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, death ceased to be the expulsion of the 
soul from the divine love. Christ, by His own death, 
rescued the human race from condemnation, and so 
''destroyed*^ him whose ''power*' extends only to 
those who have been abandoned by God to the just 
consequences of their wrong-doing. 

We "fear'' death no longer. The "bondage'' 
which the fear produced is broken. Death, which was 
once the sign of God's anger, has been made the 
most glorious proof and illustration of God's love ; He 
" commendeth His love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us." Life and im- 
mortality are brought to light through the gospel. Li 
thousands of instances the instinctive fear of death has 
been mastered by the " desire to depart and to be with 
Christ." 

The consideration of the sympathies of the Lord 
Jesus for mankind, arising out of His personal expe- 
rience of temptation and sorrow (w. 17, 18), may be 
postponed till we reach the close of the fourth chapter, 
where the writer recurs to this consolatory subject, and 
treats it more fiilly. 
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** Wherefore, holy brethren, partaken of the heavenly calling," &c. — 
Hkbrews iii, 1-19. 

I PJIOPOSE, this morning, to place before you the im- 
pressive and startling series of thoughts contained in 
this chapter. The strain of warning commencing in 
the seventh verse is, indeed, continued through the next 
chapter, but it would not be possible to illustrate and 
enforce the whole passage in a single sermon. 

As the writer has just spoken of Christ as a merci- 
ful and trustworthy High Priest, it would have been 
very natural had he immediately proceeded to describe 
the perfection and glory of His priesthood; but he 
pauses, that he may show Christ's superiority to Moses 
— ^the supreme object, under God, of Jewish veneration 
— and that he may avail himself of the most awftil 
argument aflforded by Old Testament history for 
strengthening the fidelity of Jewish believers who were 
in danger of drifting back into Judaism. 

In introducing this new line of thought, he addresses 
his readers as ^^ holy brethren/* The pathos of this 
honourable title is best understood by recalling what 
has been said already about the ultimate purpose of 
God in the mission of the Lord Jesus. Through Him 
God is ^^ bringing many sons/' not servants, "unto 
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glory." There is a brotherhood between Christ and 
all believers. They are '' partakers of flesh and blood;" 
'^ He also Himself took part of the same." He has 
been '^crowned with glory and honour/^ and they 
are predestinated to be conformed to His image^ for 
^^He tasted death for every man." "He is not 
ashamed to call them brethren." The readers of the 
Epistle are reminded, by the title by which they are 
addressed, of their brotherhood with each other and 
with Christ. 

Having been called to heavenly dignity and blessed* 
ness, they are also ^^ partakers of the heavenly calling** 

They are exhorted to " contemplate earnestly*' Christ 
Jesus/ '^the Apostle and High Priest" of the " Chris* 
tian faith ; the " Apostle/' for it was He who brought 
&om heaven the messages of mercy which are the heart 
and life of the new revelation; the ^' High Priest** 
for He stands before God to make reconciliation for 
human sin. 

The special reason alleged in this place for so con* 
templating Christ, is that He has received an honour 
and a reward far more illustrious than had been con- 
ferred on the founder of the Jewish faith and polity: 
" He has been judged worthy of more glory than Moses** 

The writer might have proceeded to expatiate on 
Christ^s exaltation to the right hand of Gk)d, but he is 
writing to those who had often heard the story of Hig 
ascension into heaven from the Ups of the very men 
who saw Him ascend; to those who knew that the 
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cnicified Jesns had been made Prince as well as 
Sftvioiir; and in this very Epistle it had been said 
that the angels of Gk>d worshipped Him. All that the 
writer does here^ therefore^ is to point out the reason^ 
or one of the reasons, why the Lord Jesns has been 
exalted to greater glory than Moses. 

I. 

I shall state the separate thoughts which are inter- 
woven in his contrast between Moses and Christ. 

(1) The community of God's servants which has 
existed in the world from the earliest i^es is called 
Grod's *^ house" or " Jumsehold" Between Him and 
them there has been a holy intimacy. He has given 
them moral laws, promises, religious ceremonies, insti- 
tutions of worship. They have been under His special 
protection. He has revealed to them Hia character. 
He has dwelt among them. The true house of Gk>d in 
this world is not in material temples, but among those 
who love Him and keep TTia conmiandments. In the 
old time the Jewish nation was God's visible dwelling- 
place. St. Paul, in his first Epistle to Timothy, speaks 
of the Christian Church as being ^^ the house of the 
living God,'' for in the church the divine presence 
dwells and the divine glory may be recognized. 

Now of Moses it is said, in Numbers xii. 7, he ''is 
£euthfiil in all My house;" words which are quoted 
in the second verse of this chapter, and which prove 
that by ^^His home" is meant, not the.house of Moses, 
but the house of God. 
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(2) In God's house Moses was faithfbl as a " ser- 
vant. ^^ This is all that even the Old Testament claims 
for him. In the passage in Numbers, just quoted, it 
is declared that Moses had nearer intercourse with Gk>d 
than others who had received divine revelations: to 
them God spake in a vision or a dream, but ^'My 
servant Moses is not so, who is faithM in all Mine 
house. With him I will speak mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches ; and the simili- 
tude of the Lord shall he behold." When Gfod is 
asserting for Moses a higher rank than belonged to 
other inspired prophets, he is described as a '^ servant'' 
still. 

(3) Lofty as were the fuActions of the Jewish legis- 
later, it is affirmed that in faithfiiUy discharging his 
duties as a servant, he was bearing ^^ testimony of 
things which were to be afterwards spoken" He pro- 
phesied of one who was to come in after ages; the 
priesthood that he consecrated, the altars he built, the 
whole structure of the Jewish system, was but a tem- 
porary provision for the religious necessities of man- 
kind; and the hearts of devout Jews were always 
longing for the full revelation and perfect accomplish- 
ment of God's thoughts and purposes concerning our 
race. 

(4) Christ is more than a servant. '^ Every house" 
or '' household" — ^for the word includes not merely the 
material edifice, but all the appointments and offices 
that minister to the life and comfort of the family,— 
must be *^ founded by some one ; and God is the founder 
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of all things.^* The Jewish Church was not fonnded 
by Moses but by God Himself^ and Christ, as His Son, 
shares with EQm His superior honour. He does not 
belong, as Moses did, to the house ; He is the Son of 
God by whom the house was estabUshed; and as God 
the founder has more honour than the household He 
has founded, in which Moses was a servant, — Christ, 
the Son of God, has more honour than Moses. 

It is not possible for us to imagine the enthusiasm, 
the ahnost idolatrous veneration, with which Moses 
was regarded by the Jewish people ; a veneration which 
was deepened, an enthusiasm which was intensified, as 
the final struggle for national existence drew near. 
AU the ordinary elements of human greatness culmi- 
nated in his history, and to these were added the 
mystery and glory of supernatural endowments and 
a divine commission. There was romance even in the 
story of his infisincy. He was bom when his race 
was enduring cruel persecution; but his mother^s 
instinct, quickened by his personal beauty, and guided 
by the hand of God, led her to make a desperate effort 
to preserve him from the destruction to which he was 
doomed by the bloody decree of the king. He was 
found on the waters of the Nile by a princess, adopted 
by her, and educated in all the accomplishments and 
learning of a great and splendid court. Arrived at 
manhood, his heart was fired with a patriotic love for 
his own people, and having slain an Egyptian who 
was treating a Hebrew with violence, he was obliged 
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to flee into the desert for safety. For forty years 
he Kvedin the solitude and wild freedom of a pastoral 
life; and then it was divinely revealed to him that 
he was to be the deliverer of his countrymen. His 
struggle with the Egyptian king was fierce and 
protracted. At his word, terrible plagues came upon 
Pharaoh and his subjects; and at his word, the plagues 
departed. The great river was turned into blood ; foul 
diseases affected cattle and men ; showers of hail and 
thunder and lightning destroyed the crops; and, 
finally, in one dreadful night all the firstborn of 
Egypt perished. The oppressed race marched out of 
the land of bondage by thousands and tens of thousands, 
and at the word of Moses the sea divided, that the vast 
host might pass over; the pomp and power of Pharaoh 
and his armies perished in the returning waves. For 
forty years the great Jewish chief governed his restless 
countrymen in the wilderness; he gave them bread 
from heaven to eat, and water from the rock to drink ; 
he brought them face to face with God, at whose voice 
and glory they trembled. And, at last, lest his mortal 
remains should be the object of superstitious worship, 
he went up alone into a mountain to die, and no man 
ever knew of his sepulchre. 

He was a patriot, and punished the enemies of his 
race with tremendous chastisements ; he was a legisla- 
tor, and his laws had retained their authority for more 
than sixteen hundred years; he founded a national 
literatm'e, and his writings had been the daily reading 
of the kings and priests and commonalty of the Jewish 
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people throughout their subsequent history^ and no 
doubt was ever urged^ no appeal was ever made against 
a solitary sentence that had come from his pen; he 
established reUgious institutions^ and through genera- 
tion after generation inspired men had been commis- 
sioned to defend their sanctity^ and the fortunes of the 
nation proved that no commandment of Moses could be 
forgotten or violated without provoking the vengeance 
of heaven. No other name in the history of the world 
has ever had the power to stir the heart of a nation like 
his* More than Luther is to Germany^ more than 
Napoleon is to France^ more than Alfred^ or Elizabeth^ 
or Cromwell, or William III. is to England, Moses 
was to the Jewish people— prophet, patriot, warrior, 
lawgiver, all in one. 

How strange a contrast between this romantic, bril- 
liant, and splendid history, and the life of the Lord 
Jesus I He was called a Nazarene \ He was despised 
and calumniated by the rulers of His nation ; His reli- 
gious claims were branded by the priesthood as blas- 
phemous, and He was crucified by the civil power as a 
turbulent political criminal. And yet Moses was only 
God's selrant — Christ was God's Son. *' Consider the 
Apostle and High Priest of our pfrofession,'' *' for He 
has been held worthy of more honour than Moses/' 

n. 

This exhortation is driven home to the heart and 
conscience of the vacillating Jewish beKevers, by an 
appeal to the miserable end of the generation which 
came out of Egjrpt. 
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If ever did a nation occupy a grander position than 
the ancient Jews^ when they stood on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea. The wonderful procession of 
miracles which had terrified and yet hardened the 
heart of Pharaoh^ broken but not subdued his haughty 
and imperious will^ was most sublimely closed. The 
security of the fiigitive race was now complete ; their 
wrongs were terribly avenged. The armies of Egypt, 
her chariots and horsemen, her princes and her war- 
riors were cast into the sea j ^^ they sank to the bottom 
as a stone, they sank like lead in the mighty waters.^' 
For their leader they had a chief who fought against 
their enemies with storm and tempest, pestilence and 
famine, with the waves of the sea, and with the invisi- 
ble swords of supernatural ministers of vengeance. 
They had with them the pillar of cloud and of fire, the 
visible symbol of the divine presence and the visible 
pledge of the divine favour. Very soon they were to 
enter into a fertile and beautiful land which God had 
promised to their ancestors, and they were to dwell for 
ever under the divine protection. Bright visions of 
wealth and splendour, mighty cities, noble palaces, 
glittering armies, military renown, were floating before 
the imagination of many a man in that vast encamp- 
ment, — ^visions, however, which fell fer short of the 
glory which the nation had actually within its reach. 

But it soon became evident that the triumphant race 
were doomed to disappointment, disaster, and shame. 
Hardly any of that generation reached the land of 
promise. They perished miserably. The ^^ mighty 
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wonders '^ which God had wrought to break the power 
of their oppressors effected nothing for them except to 
give them a grave in the wilderness. 

And you^ my brethren^ the writer seems to say^ are 
exposed to a like danger. In the terrible punishments 
which came upon your fathers^ yon may see dimly 
foreshadowed the corse which most come upon all 
apostates. You have obeyed the voice of God till now. 
Divine acts far more sublime than those your fathers 
witnessed have separated you from your old life^ and 
brought everlasting glory near to you. Prom a worse 
bondage you have been emancipated by more wonder- 
ful miracles^ and you have been made heirs of a more 
blessed inheritance. But your confidence is &ltering. 
Ton are beginning to distrust God, as your &thers 
distrusted Him ; His anger is risings and in His wrath 
He may swear that you shall not enter into His rest. 

Nor is it for Jewish Christians alone that this 
warning is charged with awftd solemnity. It sternly 
rebukes the folly of supposing that because the hand 
of God has delivered us from our former slavery to sin, 
we need have no anxiety about our ultimate salvation. 
The writer of this Epistle plainly requires that faith 
should continue to the end, and would refuse to listen 
to any appeal to past reHgious experiences, if intended 
to dimi n ish alarm occasioned by the present conscious- 
ness of sin. Had you told Him that you were hoping 
to be safe at last, because of the remarkable manifes- 
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tations of the divine mercy which accompanied the 
commencement of your religious life. He would have 
asked whether or no you had now "an evil heart of 
unbelief/^ If you had pleaded that, after God had done 
so much for you, it was impossible you should ulti- 
mately perish, he would have answered that by amazing 
miracles the people of Israel were delivered from 
Egypt, and yet ^^ their carcases fell in the wilderness/' 
We are to escape from final ruin, not by the memory 
of former supernatural experiences, but by cleaving 
still to the living God, and watching earnestly and 
prayerfully against the great danger of being "hardened 
through the deceitfiilness of sin/' 
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** Let TIB therefore fear, lest, a promiBe being left vu of entering into His 
rest, any of yon should seem to oome short ci it/' &c. — Hbbbews 
iv, 1-13. 

In this passage^ as in so many other parts of the 
New Testament, argument and exhortation are closely 
interwoven; a truth is established by reasoning, and 
an appeal is made to the conscience and the heart. 

In the preceding chapter the writer has warned the 
Hebrew Christians of their danger, if their faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ is overborne or destroyed; He has 
reminded them that their fathers perished in the wil- 
derness through loss of courageous trust in the divine 
goodness and power. "Let lis therefore fear, lest a 
promise still remaining of entering into the rest of God, 
any should appear — ^at the great judgment — to have come 
short of it,y 

In the following verses, the writer appeals to the 
Old Testament to show that the peaceful possession of 
Canaan did not exhaust all that God meant by the rest 
to which He had destined His people. There is another 
rest of a higher and nobler kind still " remaining ^^ for 
the descendants of Abraham, — ^for all who listen to and 
obey the word of God. " A promise is left unto t«." 

The passage he appeals to, is that in the ninety-fifth 
Psalm, which he has already quoted in the preceding 
chapter. 
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(1) In that Psalm we find an inspired writer speak- 
ing, in God^s name, of the divine rest, and declaring that 
God had sworn that those who had been guilty of unbe- 
lief in the wilderness should not enter into it. And 
this reference to the sin of the generation that left 
Egypt, derives all its practical power from the truth 
that the generation to which the Psalmist was speaking, 
might be guilty of the same sin of unbelief, and, through 
it, might incur the same penalty of exclusion from the 
rest of God. 

(2) It is added that this rest, though the object of 
hope to God^s people, had already begun for Himself: 
" His works were finished from the foundation of the 
world;'' in the earliest pages of divine revelation it is 
said that ^' God rested on the seventh day.'* But, in 
the same Psalm, though written so many centuries after 
the entrance into Canaan, the contemporaries of the 
Psalmist are clearly addressed, '^ To-dat i^ye toill hear 
His voice, harden not your hearts." ^^ If Joshua had given 
the people rest,'' GxDd would not afterward have spoken 
in a manner that implied the possibility of the people 
of David's time being subjected to a punishment like 
that which came upon their fathers. And, therefore, 
" there still remains for us a rest," — a glorious Sabbath, 
— ^a fellowship with the peace of God. " He that hath 
entered into rest " has escaped from all the labours and 
conflicts of his life. " He hath ceased from his own 
works, as God ceased from His.'' *^ Let us labour, there- 
fore, to enter into that rest, lest any man fail after the 
same example of unbelief," 
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And now let us consider separately the principal 
thoughts contained in this passage. 

I. 

The foundation of the whole, is the rest of God after 
the creation of the world. In the first chapter of the 
book of Genesis, we have the story of the creation of 
all things, presented in a form intelligible to the minds 
of untaught men of every country and every age, and 
intended, not to anticipate the results of scientific 
investigation, but to convey important religious truths. 
A description, however brief, of the actual processes by 
which the divine wisdom and power gradually brought 
into existence this material universe, with all the living 
things which have their home in it, would have occu- 
pied, not a single page of an inspired book, but many 
volumes. And, in the earlier days of human history, no 
language existed in which that description could have 
been given. Just as the inspired writers of the New 
Testament are obliged to represent the glories of the 
world to come, by employing the most brilliant and 
gorgeous imagery with which we are fanuliar in this 
life, and tell us that the streets of the city of God are 
gold, its gates pearls, its walls jasper, and its founda- 
tions precious stones, so the writer of the first chapter 
of Genesis was obliged, in describing the history of 
creation, to employ language and forms of thought 
derived from actual human experience. That mysteri- 
ous and blessed existence which lies beyond the close 
of human life on earth, is so exhibited to us that wo 
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long to enter into its glory and peace ; but we are sure 
that, when we reach heaven, we shall discover that the 
brightest and fairest things of this world were but a 
dim and imperfect parable of the splendour and joy of 
the world to come. And so, that wonderful series of 
divine acts which preceded human life on earth, is ex- 
hibited to us so as to awaken wonder and awe, and to 
deliver us from the great falsehood and sin of idolatry; 
but, as we gradually come to learn the actual history of 
created things, we shall discover that the grandeur of 
the divine acts transcended all the resources of human 
thought and speech in the earher ages of human history. 
Even now, although the genius which God has bestowed 
upon some great men during the last three centuries, 
and the exhausting labours He has enabled them to 
prosecute, have resulted in amazing discoveries of the 
vastness and majesty of the material universe, and of 
the wisdom and goodness which have determked its 
laws, we are only beginning to understand the works of 
God. " He doeth great thiugs and unsearchable ; 
marvellous things without number.^^ 

Now, in the inspired narrative of creation it is 
intimated that, after the divine power had been put 
forth in a magnificent series of creative acts, there was 
a pause ; the system of things which God intended to 
bring into existence was at last complete ; all material 
laws were finally established ; every independent form 
of life had been originated ; and God rested from His 
works. Henceforth, for ages at least, there was 
nothing for Him to do but to sustain the universe 
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He had made^ to watch over the development of all 
the forces which at His word had begun to act, to 
nphold the laws which He had instituted. He rested, 
and He saw that all His works were good. It is true 
that He fainteth not, neither is weary ; but He regarded 
what He had created, with the satisfaction and peaceftil 
joy with which man pauses when his cherished purposes 
are perfectly accompUshed, and with which man con- 
templates the translation of his dreams into facts. An 
architect who has built a majestic cathedral, a painter 
who has finished a glorious picture, a sculptor who has 
carved a noble statue, rests, — ^not because his genius 
has been exhausted, — ^it may even have been developed 
and exalted by his labour, — ^but because he has a joy 
when his idea has assumed a permanent form of gran- 
deur or beauty. And so God rested, — ^found delight in 
His material and spiritual creation : He crowned it with 
the highest and most wonderful honour, declaring that 
even He thought it good. 

Into the depths of that divine delight who can hope 
to penetrate ? *^God is great, and we know Him not.^' 
To Him, as to us, the consciousness of perfection must 
be a source of blessedness. From eternity He had 
known His power. His wisdom. His justice, and His 
love. In the sublime solitude in which the Godhead 
dwelt, before there were any creatures to gaze on the 
divine glory or to be governed and sustained by the 
divine hand, there was perfect and infinite joy. And 
yet it is hard for us not to think that there is another 
element of blessedness in the actual exercise of omni- 
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potence, and in witnessing its eflTects; in the adjust- 
ment by infinite wisdom of the forces of the visible 
creation, and the comprehension by an unlimited and 
faultless knowledge of all the activities of created life ; 
in the outflowing of the eternal love upon the innu- 
merable orders of moral creatures, and in the vision of 
their holiness and joy. God saw that His works were 
" good/' He contemplated them not with the passion- 
less unconcern which we are too disposed to attribute 
to an infinite being, but with positive delight. 

II. 

Even in Jewish times there were indications that 
man might have fellowship with the rest of God. 

On the weekly Sabbath, which commemorated the 
rest of God, man himself was required to rest, and so 
the thoughts of the devout were naturally led to a calm 
and happy meditation on the divine works, and to 
thanksgivings for aU that God had made,— thanks- 
givings in which man would rise into communion with 
God's own joy over His creation. Those who heartily 
honour the work of the artist have no remote or imper- 
fect fellowship with the satisfaction which he himself 
finds in the exercise and achievements of his genius. 

In the ninety-fifth Psalm, God speaks of His own 
" rest '' as one which man might share. 

III. 

In the Christian revelation the possibility of this 
high communion is far more perfectly revealed. 
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I repudiate the dreams of Pantheism^ even when 
they are baptised with the Christian name^ and when 
the dreamers speak a language richly coloured with 
the characteristic terms of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. Though penetrated and transfigured by the light 
descending from the higher regions of revealed trulii^ 
and looking warm and gorgeous as the clouds of sun- 
set^ the theory is mere mist and vapour still. But the 
soberest interpreter of the Gospels and of the apostolic 
writings, will reverently acknowledge that there are 
passages of unfathomable depth which foreshadow a 
blessed unity between all holy beings and their Creator. 
For men there are " exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises/^ and though our relationship to Gk>d in Christ 
gives to these promises a peculiar emphasis and richer 
meaning, we cannot but believe that for other ranks of 
moral beings there is a corresponding though, perhaps, 
an inferior bliss. " To him that overcometh will I give 
to sit with Me on My throne, even as I also overcame 
and am set down with My Father on His throne.^^ We 
are ^'predestinated to be conformed to the image of 
His Son.** We are ''joint heirs with Christ.** In the 
temple of which all believers are "living stones,** 
"Jesus Christ himself** is "the chief comer stone.** 
In Christ "dwelleth all the fiilness of the Godhead 
bodily,** and " ye are complete in Him.** " The glory 
which Thou gavest me I have given them.** ''Our 
fellowship is with the Father and with the Son Jesus 
Christ.** 
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The preparations for our final communion with the 
divine joy are abeady around us. We shall share God^s 
rest, for we share His work. He inspires us with love 
for the souls of men and with keen solicitude for their 
everlasting salvation. ^^ The glorious gospel of the 
blessed God'* is ^' committed^' to '^our trust.*' In 
preaching it, multitudes of saints have undertaken and 
sustained heavy labours, and endured severe persecu- 
tions. All who preach it earnestly, learn something of 
the yearning compassion for men which prompted 
Christ Himself to take the form of a servant, and to 
"become obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.^^ They have " great heaviness and continual 
sorrow of heart,*' because of the ungodly. Christ left 
heaven to save mankind ; and they, though '' having a 
desire to depart,** are content that their entrance into 
glory should be delayed in order that they may con- 
tinue to persuade and entreat men to be reconciled to 
God. An apostle could even speak of "filling up that 
which is left behind of the afBictions of Christ for His 
body's sake, the Church.** 

Our earthly work is the prophecy of our heavenly 
reward. Called to take a part in effecting the salva- 
tion of men, we shall share the bliss with which their 
salvation will fill for ever the heart of God. The "cross** 
is om's as well as Christ*8 ; and *^ the joy which was set 
before Him** is ours too. 

The " new heavens and the new eai^h** are emerging 
from the darkness and chaos of the world*s moral con- 
dition to a grandeur and splendour infinitely transcend- 
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ing the glories of the material universe; but in this 
new creation Gk)d is not acting alone. Not by his word 
merely, but also by human toil and suffering, is the 
mighty and everlasting structure rising to its ultimate 
perfection. And when these brighter heavens and this 
fairer earth ale " finished, and all the host of them,'^ 
and shall lie under the eye of God in their consummate 
and incorruptible beauty, and He shall declare that 
they are '^ good,^' the humblest and obscurest of those 
who have contributed to the great result, shall share 
the divine satisfaction, and rest with God from their 
work. 

It is terrible to think that with such an inheritance 
within our reach, any should '^ falP' after the '^ example 
of those who lost Canaan and perished in the wilder- 
ness. But, to escape a doom of which theirs is but the 
shadow, it is necessary to " labour.'' For the ^^ Word 
of Gody^ which we have to receive and obey, is a limng 
and powerful thing ; " it is sharper than any two-edged 
sword ; it pierces into the very depths of man's nature; 
it discerns, distinguishes, the thoughts and intents of the 
heart. ^* What we are, is manifested in the way in which 
we receive it. We are returning our final answer to 
the question whether we will serve God or not. His 
Word has such attributes that the secret of our heart 
is told by our acceptance or rejection of it. " Nether 
is there any creature that is not manifest in His sight, by 
whom the Word is spoken ; but all things are naked and 
open unto the eye of Him with whom we have to do,'' 
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Whether we listen to Him or not. He knows perfectly; 
and by that knowledge He will determine our eternal 
destiny. No revision of His sentence will be needed ; 
no reversal can be hoped for. Now is the crisis of our 
immortal history. 



w 
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** Seeing, then, that we have a great High Priest, that is passed into the 
heavens, Jesus, the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession,'' &c. 
Hebrews iv, 14-16. 

These verses form, at once^ the close of that solemn 
argoment for stedfastness in the profession of faith in 
the Lord Jesos which occupies the greater part of the 
third and fourth chapters of this epistle, and the transi- 
tion to the illustration of the priesthood of Christ, which 
commences in the fifth chapter, and, afber being inter- 
rupted by a passage filled with most startling and awful 
warnings, extends through the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth chapters, and the first half of the tenth. 

I. 

" Let tL8 holdfast our profeaaionJ' This is the brief 
summary of the duty which is enforced by the whole 
epistle. To give to this exhortation an irresistible 
force, the writer has just recalled the disastrous history 
of the generation which escaped fi'om Egypt. They 
did not hold fast their profession of confidence in God, 
but lost their faith and their courage, were guilty of 
great sin, and perished in the wilderness. 

It must be acknowledged that the circumstances of 
their flight and of their life in the desert, were a severe 
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test of their religious trust and fidelity. When the 
fugitives saw Pharaoh and his army behind them,— 
enraged at their escape and resolved to destroy them, 
— ^and the sea in front, we can hardly wonder that they 
were filled with terror and exclaimed that it would have 
been better for them to have died in Egypt. When, 
ten months afterwards, the whole nation seemed in 
danger of perishing through want of bread, I am not 
disposed to judge them very hardly, or to think they 
were conspicuous for their distrust above all the rest of 
mankind, because they cried again, ^^ Would to God we 
had died in Egypt !^' But it seems inexcusable that 
their unbelief should have continued after repeated 
interferences of miraculous power. When they wanted 
water, they lost faith and murmured ; when they became 
weary of the manna, they lost faith and murmured; 
when the spies returned who had been sent to search 
out the land of Canaan, and declared how strong the 
inhabitants were, that they were giants, and that the 
people of Israel would never be able to overcome them, 
they lost faith again, and murmured again, and cried 
again, " Would to God we had died in the land of 
E^gypt V and they appointed a new chief in the place 
of Moses to lead them back to slavery. When they 
saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea shore, they could 
sing with Moses and with Miriam loud songs of triumph, 
and when they were assembled at the foot of Sinai they 
could utter solemn vows, saying, "All that the Lord 
hath spoken we will do /^ but they did not " hold fast'^ 
their confidence, and so they were destroyed. 
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The faith of the Hebrew Christians to whom this 
epistle was addressed was also exposed to severe trials. 
They had a whole nation against them. The glorious 
traditions of their race seemed against them. Their 
own education^ all the habits and modes of thought of 
their early religious life, were against them too. They 
were in danger of being driven from the temple in 
which they and their &thers had worshipped^ and from 
the altars at which they and their fathers had sacrificed. 
Bepntation, property, life itself, were imperilled by 
their Christian profession. It was hard for them to 
hold it|fast. They were tempted to conceal their faith 
in the Lord Jesus, and the writer attaches great impor- 
tance to the external act as well as to the internal 
principle. Profession was indispensable if the Christian 
church was to win new adherents, if the Christian 
faith was to be upheld against Jewish hatred, if the 
truth which had been revealed to those who believed 
in Christ, was to be made known to all mankind and 
transmitted to future generations. Persecution was 
no reason for concealing thB convictions of the heart. 
Even to escape loss and injury, they must not ^^ forsake 
the assembling of themselves together,'^ after the man- 
ner of some less courageous and less earnest brethren. 
Profession of faith was a duty they owed to Christ and 
a duty they owed to man. It is the same now. 

I know that some men plead that they can honour 
Christ by a quiet, upright, generous life, without any 
unequivocal declaration of their loyalty to him; but 
surely, if they stand apart from the church, they must 
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see that their endeavours to do well are not certain to 
be ascribed to the influence of their Christian faith. 
Their very excellence may be perverted by others to 
Christ^s dishonour; for they may be pointed to as 
proofs that there are some who have not faith enough 
to enter the church, who are as truthful, as honest, as 
kindly, and as regular too at public worship, as those 
who have; and that, therefore, a firm and decided 
devotion to Christ can be of no great importance. 

But although there may be some of you whom it 
may be necessary to remind of the duty of making a 
profession, and of holding fast to it, there are many 
more who are in danger, while holding fast your pro- 
fession, of permitting your inner life to decay. My 
brethren, are any of you already conscious of this ? — 
conscious that you think of the sin you have renounced 
with less hatred than formerly ; confess the sins you 
commit with less sorrow ; strive to live a holy life with 
less eagerness; read the holy Scriptures with less 
thoughtfiilness and solicitude; engage in Christian 
work less zealously; give your money for the relief of 
the poor and the maintenance and diffiision of the 
Gospel with less cheerfulness ; pray to God less fer- 
vently; find less joy in contemplating the glorious 
perfections of His character, and in lyieditating on the 
words and the deeds by which He has revealed Himself 
to man ? Are you getting impatient under the pres- 
sure of Christian duty, weary of dull and apparently 
unprofitable endeavours to subdue ill temper, to check 
hasty speech, to root up some evil passion, to live in 
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unbroken communion with God 7 If bo^ take heed ! 
If it was a crime to abandon the profession of faith in 
Christ because of loss and sufferings what must it be^ 
when fidelity to Him is threatened by no perils^ by no 
penalties^ to let the faith itself decay and perish ? 

n. 

Stedfastness in the profession of Christy stedfastness 
in the practical obedience which that profession implies, 
is not impossible, — ^' seeing that we have a great High 
Priest that is passed through the heavens, Jestis the Son 
of Godf who can sympathize with our infirmities, being 
in all points tempted like as we are, though without sin." 
What a tranquillizing, soothing transition this is from 
the dark and terrible thoughts of the earlier parts of 
this chapter. It is like a bright, pure, sparkling stream, 
singing pleasant music and making the green grass 
and beautifiil wild flowers grow on its banks, in a rug- 
ged and desolate country. We come upon it with the 
same sense of security and joy that a solitary and weary 
traveller feels- who has lost his way among huge moun- 
tains and has become alarmed as the darkness is 
gathering around lum, when he strikes upon the path 
which he knows will bring him safely through the pass 
and into the valley where he means to rest for the 
night. It is like the shining rainbow on the retreating 
storm. 

Our ^^infirmities^^ may sometimes force us to exclaim 
that continuance in well-doing is beyond our strength. 
We are sure to fail. But we have a High Priest who 
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has passed, not through the veil of an earthly temple 
to stand before a mere symbol of the Divine presence, 
but has passed through the heavens to stand before 
the very throne of Grod. And while pleading there for 
us. He will remember how He, too, was sorely tried; 
how His human weakness quailed in the presence of 
suffering ; and how He was tempted to turn aside from 
the work to which He had put His hand, so fruitless, 
and powerless seemed all His endeavours to instruct, 
to warn, to bless mankind. There was a time when 
He was exceeding sorrowful even unto death, and when 
all the forces of His human nature, though rooted 
immoveably in a Divine steadfastness, were straining 
and bending like the trees of the forest under the 
stress of a vehement storm; there was a mysterious 
agony; a bloody sweat; an earnest prayer, thrice 
repeated, that if it were possible the bitter cup might 
pass from Him. He who has passed through the 
heavens — our great High Priest — ^is the man, Christ 
Jesus, as well as the Son of God. He can be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, though without sin, — 
He was in all points tempted like as we are ; tempted 
by hupian weariness, by human weakness, by want of 
success, by the failure of His friends, by the power of 
His enemies ; tempted to abandon His work and leave 
the world unsaved. Remembering all this. He will 
not be hard on us, if our infirmities make us shrink 
from the prolonged and exhausting toil in which 
serving Him and working out our salvation are certain 
to involve us. 
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III. 

His sympathy, and His presence in heaven, will 
render ns no service unless we ^^ come boldly to the 
throne of grace to obtain His mercy — or pity — and His 
grace for timely help!^ 

(1) We should notice, in the first place, that it is 
especially about our infirmities that we are told to speak 
to God. It is with these Christ can sympathise. In 
the next chapter we shall see that since He Himself 
was compassed with weakness He ^^ can have compas- 
sion '' on those in, whom weakness has led to sin ; but 
it is not said that He ^' sympathizes '^' with sin. He is 
not ^^ touched with a feeling '^ of that. He pities them 
that fall. He freely forgives the penitent; in a mo- 
ment, He receives back into the joy of His love all that 
yearn for His pardon; but with the sins of human 
nature He can have no sympathy ; with its weakness 
He can. 

It is a very significant fact that we have come to 
use the word ^^ infirmities ^' to describe habits and ten- 
dencies to which the Scriptures always give a harder 
name. We use it to denote a fretful, irritable temper, 
certain forms of selfishness, carelessness of speech, and 
many other sins besides. It is right enough to speak 
to God about these, and God will pardon them; but 
let us take care to call them by their right name ; and, 
meanwhile, let us remember that if we spoke to God 
oftener about our weaknesses we should have fewer 
sins needing forgiveness and fewer sorrows needing 
consolation. 
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What then are the " infirmities'* of which the writer 
speaks? I reply, they are those forms of human 
weakness which make us shrink from painful duty, 
or make it difficult for us to persevere month after 
month in well-doing. 

There are certain physical conditions in which it is 
hard to trust quietly in God^s love, and to keep the 
image of Christ in our own character and conduct un- 
clouded. The physical exhaustion which follows severe 
pain or excessive anxiety and labour, seems sometimes to 
drain away all our moral strength. The weakness of 
the flesh makes the spirit weak too. Utter lassitude 
comes upon us, and strenuous exertion seems impossi- 
ble. He to whom the angels ministered after His 
forty days^ fast in the wilderness, knows what this 
infirmity is, and from Him we shall have timely help. 

Or the conflict between plain duty and the common 
instincts and afiections of our nature may assume a 
still more severe form. We may be required by con- 
science to abandon prospects of ease and comfort and 
honour ; we may have to incur the distrust and oppo- 
sition of friends ; to inflict pain on those we most dearly 
love; to imperil or sacrifice the chief joy of our earthly 
life; to provoke the hostility of powerful enemies,* — 
slander we cannot repel, calumny we cannot silence, 
reproach which seems just, and which we must be 
content to bear: it is hard to master and quiet the 
agitation of our heart, to triumph over natural passions 
in the strength of a divine aflection; but He who was 
^' tempted like as wo are '* will give us timely help. 
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Above all, when we are disheartened by disappoint- 
ment in onr Christian work, when fnends melt away 
from onr side like deserters from an army which has 
been broken in spirit by long marches^ or by repeated 
defeats; when our labours are spoiled by the negli- 
gence or mistakes or inconsistencies of those in whom 
we have confided ; when we are thwarted in our best 
endeavours by secret jealousy, by muttered suspicion, 
by open hatred; when prayer seems to have no power; 
when toil seems wasted; when the understandings of 
men remain unconvinced by the most conclusive argu- 
ments, their hearts untouched by the most affecting 
motives, their consciences hardened against the most 
startling appeals; when those who had begun to do 
well turn back into sin, and those who had long been 
faithful are seen to be gradually drifting away from 
what they once supremely cared for ; when no plan of 
well-doing can command sympathy or aid, no right 
principle manly support ; when the good cause seems 
baffled on every side, and yet we are called to struggle 
on, heart and flesh failing ; — ^then, above all, we may 
turn to Him who seemed to labour in vain and spend 
His strength for nought, and He will sympathize with 
our weakness, remembering His own. He will rekindle 
the sinking flame of courage and hopefulness, by tell- 
ing us that He Himself had to be bruised and put to 
grief, to be despised and rejected of men, before He 
could see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied; 
it was for the suffering of death that He was crowned 
with glory and honour. He will not upbraid us in our 
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utmost prostration, but will listen graciously, for He 
knoweth our frame and remembereth that we are dust. 

He will give us ^^ timely help /^ help, prompt and 
according to the urgency and greatness of our neces- 
sity ; for He knows that we shall utterly faint but for 
His merciful support. If He seems to wait long, let 
us believe that He answers us sometimes by His very 
waiting ; that He is working for us silently and surely 
though as yet we see not the effects of His love ; and 
that He is giving us help if our trust in Him has not 
utterly failed. 

When we speak to Him of our infirmities we may 
speak " boldly J' There are many prayers we can offer 
only with shame and sorrow, whatever may be the 
strength of our conviction that Christ will answer 
them. When we confess our sins; tell Him that we 
have left the work undone we longed to have the joy 
and honour of doing, or have done it badly; that we 
have violated our vows, broken our resolutions, listened 
to the lies of the devil, yielded to the passions of the 
flesh, dishonourably bowed the knee to the ustirped 
authority of the world ; — ^we must hide our face and 
sink before Him into the dust. But of our ^^ infirmi- 
ties" we may speak " boldly" They awaken His 
sympathy, not His indignation; they recall to His 
remembrance those days and nights of His own earthly 
history, by which the mighty and glorious company of 
kings and priests that stand before His throne were 
exalted to immortal blessedness. 

As a child goes to its mother and tells her, not of 
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the faults which need her pardon^ but of weariness 
when the evening comes^ and asks to be laid peacefully 
to rest — or of the heated brain, and parched Ups, and 
languid limbs which are the signs of sickness, perhaps 
of danger, and asks to be lovingly watched and ten- 
derly comforted and cared for, — so may we go to the 
throne of grace to obtain pity and timely help, when- 
ever we are conscious that through our infirmities we 
are in danger of ceasing to hold fast to our profession 
and to all that profession implies. 

I cannot close without asking you to consider the 
wonderful and perfect harmony in the revelation of God 
through Christ Jesus, of the most awful and alarming 
motives to holy living and the loving recognition of all 
the weakness and sorrow of humanity. While listen- 
ing to the terrible warnings of the earlier part of this 
chapter, we might well tremble and be filled not merely 
with dismay, but with despair. NoWy the faintest heart 
may be at peace, and the weakest may look up with 
hope. 

It is by the action of these diverse but not antago- 
nistic spiritual forces that the highest forms of Christian 
character are built up. If I am affected only by the 
tremendous energy of the truths which affirm my guilt 
and my danger, I shall become, at the best, hard and 
stem in my religious life, and shall serve God with the 
spirit of a slave \ if I am affected only by those which 
affirm the gentleness of Christ^s compassion, the throne 
of conscience will be built on the drifting sand, I shall 
be destitute of the resoluteness and constancy of a will 
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which recognises the majesty of the divine law, and my 
reKgion will become a thing of sentimental emotion and 
intermittent excitement. The true Christian life is 
at once vigorous and lovely, strong and tender, uniting 
reverential awe and childlike trust, great fear and great 
joy; a noble tree, with roots which have penetrated 
far into dark and hidden depths, a trunk of colossal 
strength, mighty branches which have wrestled with 
many a winter's storm ; and yet the roots are covered 
with velvet moss, and the green ivy and the graceftd 
woodbine cling to the trunk and festoon the branches ; 
and over all there is a boundless exuberance of foliage, 
in which sunlight and shadow make each other more 
beautiful, and the sweet songs of birds fill it with music 
by day and the pleasant murmur of summer winds by 
night. 



** For every high prievt taken from among men is ordained for men in 
things pertaining to Ood, that he may offer hoth gifts and sacrifioetf 
for sins,** &c.— Hebrews ▼, 1-10. 

Some of you may be ready to ask what moral and 
religious good we may hope to derive from the study 
of the old Jewish ritual. What have we to do with 
temples^ and priests^ and altars^ and sacrifices ? All 
these things belong to a remote age ; to us they have 
no significance; let us rather enquire what the New 
Testament has to say about ourselves, our own duties, 
and our own destiny. 

Let me acknowledge that I am not among the num- 
ber of those who seem to believe there is more religious 
truth in the writings of Moses than in the four Grospels, 
and that the theory of Christian doctrine is more ftdly 
developed in the book of Leviticus than in the epistles 
of St. Paul and St. John. The habit of turning inces- 
santly to the minute regulations of the old ceremonial, 
to discover the profoundest disclosures of the mind and 
will of God, rests on a complete misunderstanding of 
the ancient system, and it is well if it does not issue in 
a serious misapprehension of some parts of the more 
perfect revelation. The directions given to the Jewish 
priests for the offering of saorifices are not, I think, to 
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be treated like a set of reKgious riddles, the answers to 
which include the deepest truths of the New Testament; 
nor were theLevitical institutions spiritual hieroglyphics 
intended to teach Christian people a mysterious, esoteric 
wisdom the apostles failed to impart. 

And yet I am not disposed to regard the ancient 
faith and polity of Judaism as worthless to ourselves. 
When I remember that for more than sixteen centuries 
the religious life of a nation was sustained and expressed 
by those singular rites and ceremonies, they become at 
once an object of practical interest to me — I want to 
know what there was in them which accounts for their 
permanence and their power. The interest becomes 
still deeper when I remember that whatever measure of 
responsibility the Christian apostles may have assumed 
in relation to the minute and infallible accuracy of the 
old Jewish books, it is implied throughout the New 
Testament that the Jewish system itself was founded 
by the conmiand of God, and defended through succes- 
sive generations by His wisdom and power. And I 
soon discover that, although it is absurd to look into, 
the more elementary revelation for what Christ Himself 
has not revealed, there is very much in the Old Testa- 
ment system which assists me in understanding New 
Testament teaching. 

. The writers of the Christian Scriptures were all 
Jews : every one of them had lived till manhood in 
fellowship with his Jewish countrymen, — spraying in 
the temple, offering sacrifices, attending the feasts; 
and some of their writings were intended to be read 
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especially by those who had received Jewish culture. 
Hence the language employed can only be rightly 
understood by knowing what it meant when used by 
Jews and addressed to Jews. Words are not arbitrary 
creations of the human intellect — ^they grow out of the 
life and thought of a people; and you cannot know 
their meaning without knowing something of the people 
who employ them. If I want to know, fqr instance, 
what St. Paul meant when he talked about sacrifice, I 
must ask, not what is the meaning of that term among 
ourselves, but what it meant when Jews used it eighteen 
hundred years ago— for words change their meaning 
with the changing creeds and life of men. Hence the 
institutions of the Old Testament are, to a large extent, 
a dictionary in which I learn the true sense of the lan- 
guage of the New ; but, to use it rightly, it is clearly 
necessary that we should be very careful not to take 
our technical theology with us when we turn to the 
dictionary, but should let it speak for itself. 

Again, it is the custom of anatomists to study the 
structure of the human body — the highest and most 
perfect form of physical life— by comparing it part by 
part with the structure of inferior animals; and they 
tell us that they can detect many instructive analogies 
of formation and function between certain parts of the 
human body and certain parts of the body of many a 
creature whose physical organisation seems at first 
sight to be altogether unlike our own. The simpler 
structure of the animal enables them sometimes to 
solve questions which had quite baffled them in inves- 
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tigating the more complex structm^e of man. And so 
the more elementary form of religious life among the 
Jews will sometimes assist us in comprehending some 
of the more mysterious and difficult parts of the Chris- 
tian faith. Only, again, it is clearly necessary that we 
should not imagine that the Old Testament is the same 
as the New, — ^as rich, as complicated, as profoimd in 
its revelation of God and of our relations to Him, — ^but 
should take it just as it stands, and try to learn what 
the temple, and the priesthood, and the sacrifices were, 
in the old times, to the people among whom they were 
instituted. 

And now, let us see how the writer of this Epistle 
illustrates one aspect of the work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ firom the fiinctions of the Jewish High Priest, 
and let us remember that in his teaching as well as in 
his direct exhortation he has before him one great end, 
of which he never for a moment loses sight, — ^preventing 
these Jewish Christians from drifting back to their old 
faith. 

" Every High Priest being taken from among men is 
ordained — or appointed— ^/br men in things pertaining to 
God, that he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sin/' 
In other words, his primary function is, not to teach, 
but to present to God the expressions of human homage, 
and to offer sacrifice for human sins : and he belongs 
to the race which he has to represent in the Divine 
presence. He must be a man himself, that he may 
^' have compassion on. the ignorant and on them that are 
out of the way — being himself also compassed unth infir- 
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mity '* which sometimes betrays him, too, into sin — 
and so he has to ^' offer sacrifices for his oum sins as well 
as for the sins of the people" 

The Jewish Christians only needed these brief hints ta 
recall to their minds the central andsupreme figure of their 
ancient worship. At once, the High Priest stood before 
them with his unique sanctity, his high prerogative of 
entering once a year into the hidden sanctuary where 
for ages there was a visible symbol of the Divine pre- 
sence, and where he, the representative of the whole 
nation, of the meanest and most guilty, as well as of 
the greatest and holiest among them, stood in an awAil 
sense face to face with God. They saw in him, in 
the office he held, in the duties he discharged, this 
great fact visibly set forth — ^that man was not denied 
access to (rod : even when they had grievously sinned, 
when they were sufiering dreadful chastisements for their 
offences — ^their country desolate, their cities burned with 
fire, — still the High Priest went into the Holy of Holies, 
and God permitted him to approach the mercy-seat. 
And the priest who was thus sufiered, as the represen- 
tative of the whole people, to stand in the presence of 
Jehovah, was not an angel, but a man; not a sinless 
man either, but compassed about with infirmity like 
the weakest of his race. He had to commence the 
solemnities of the great Day of Atonement by divesting 
himself of his gorgeous robes, and offering a sacrifice 
for the sins of himself and his family, acknowledging 
that he was a sinner, and so telling the nation that a 
sinfiil man might draw near to God. 
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I do not think that in ancient times good men saw 
much more than this in the office and daties of the 
High Priest, though in later ages there were unmis- 
takeable indications that the office was t6 cukninate in 
a higher and more permanent appointment. What 
they saw in the sacrifices I must reserve for another 
time; but even this was a great thing. The institu- 
tion of the Priesthood, maintained by visible rites and 
ceremonies the conviction, that access to God was 
granted to every man, no matter how guilty ; that the 
representative of his religious life, that representative 
being himself exposed to temptation, could enter into 
the court of the temple where the presence of the 
Holy God was peculiarly manifested. 

The whole significance and worth of the High 
Priesthood depended upon the fact that it was of 
Divine appointment. The High Priest was set apart, 
^^ called" by God Himself to discharge the fiinctions 
of his office. He was not appointed by man, for then 
his appointment would only have indicated man's 
yearning after God; he was appointed by God, and 
therefore his appointment indicated that it was God's 
own will that man should have access to the Divine 
presence. " No man taketh this office to himself but he 
that is called of God, as was Aaron," 

These, then, are the two principal ideas of the first 
four verses : first, that the Jewish High Priest, ap- 
pointed to offer gifts and sacrifices for sin, was a man 
himself, and able therefore to thiok compassionately 
of sinners, — and, secondly, that he was appointed by 
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God, that therefore his ftmctions were not a mere 
expression of human want and solicitude^ but a proof 
that God Himself wished men to draw near to Him, 

And now see in what manner the writer shows 
these faltering and hesitating Jewish Christians how 
unnecessary it was for them to turn back to the ancient 
faith^ and that they had in their new faith all^ and more 
than all^ they had in the old. 

I. 

First, Were those ancient priests appointed by God 
Himself to their priestly office ? Christ, too, is Priest 
by the same authority. He " did not glorify Himself 
to be made a High Prteat^-^diidi not assume the office 
or the name unbidden. According to their own inter- 
pretation of their own Scriptures, the Messiah — and they 
acknowledged that Jesus was the Messiah, though 
they were hankering after the comfort and strength of 
Jewish ceremonialism, — the Messiah was the Son of 
God ; and God had said to Him, ^' Thou art a Priest 
for ever, after the order of Melchisedek ;^^ a greater 
thing thaty than to be in the line of the Aaronic priests. 

I cannot believe that in thus asserting on Christ^ s 
behalf a divine appointment to the Priesthood, the 
writer was merely making use of absurd Jewish preju- 
dices to confirm his readers in the Christian faith. The 
passion for a Priest — ^a divinely-appointed Priest — 
seems to be an instinct of the Human soul. I think 
most men will say : — There are times when I am so 
disheartened by the consciousness of my moral weak- 
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ness, when the contrast between the divine purity and 
my own sinfubiess seems to me so appalling^ that I 
have no courage to speak to Gk)d myself; times when 
I can perfectly understand how it is that my Boman 
Catholic brother clings to his saints to intercede for 
him^ and to his priests to pronounce the absolution of 
his sins; times when I am unutterably thankM-— 
having a better and purer faith — ^that Jesus Christ is 
the representative of the whole human race^ specially of 
all that obey Him. Yes^ what the High Priest was to 
the Jew, Jesus Christ is to me. The conscience-stricken 
Israelite who was tormented by the remembrance of 
his wrong-doing and was passionately crying out to 
God, ^' Cast me not away from Thy presence/' saw the 
Priest cleanse himself, offer sacrifices for himself and 
the people, and then enter into the place set apart as 
the very presence-chamber of the Most High. What 
did that mean ? What can it mean, might the sinful 
Jew exclaim, except this, that I, poor, guilty, miserable 
man that I am, have not lost all hope of the Divine 
help and pity? the priest yonder goes into the Holy 
of Holies, by God's own appointment, for me, for I 
too am a child of Abraham, and have my share in all 
that the High Priesthood represents. 

If, at this moment, the brave though unhappy race 
which is struggling to throw off the crushing despotism 
of Russia, were invited to send a representative to the 
English court, to the French court — ^what would it 
mean ? Why, as soon as the heroic people, who seem 
to have found inspii'ation and hope in their very misery. 
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immoveable resolution in tibe very desperatenesa of 
their caose^ discovered that one of their leaders was 
received in Paris and another in London^ they woald 
see in these fisbcts the clear proof that it was the deter- 
mination of two great empires to redress their wrongs 
and to assist them in the fight for freedom. What 
would it matter to them that in one wild skirmish after 
another^ they were miserably defeated^ and driven for 
their very lives into the dark forests of the land they 
have resolved to save ? — ^the presence of their acknow- 
ledged and invited representatives in the capitals of 
England and France, would be a firm rock on which to 
rest their confidence that their miseries and wrongs had 
touched the heart of two nations which could give them 
efficient support, and that therefore the emancipation 
of their country was certain. 

When I see Christ at the right hand of God I reason 
in the same way. What does His presence yonder in 
heaven mean? ^^ He glorified not Himself in being 
made a High Priest. '^ He was appointed to it by Grod. 
He is the great Representative of our religious life ; of 
miney — ^for I, too, am a man ; of mine, for I am a sinful 
man, and He came to save sinners. Why is He in 
heaven at all, except that God is on my side, not 
against me, — on my side when I am beaten, as well 
as when I am victorious ; wants to help me, is resolved 
to do it, if I will only let Him ? And when the darkest 
and stormiest hours come, I may forget all my danger 
and trouble, and master all my dread lest God Himself 
should forsake me, by looking unto Jesus — ^the divinely- 
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appointed Head of the human race, through whom we 
may all, even the worst and the weakest of us, return 
to God. 

II. 

But, secondly, the Jewish High Priests were not 
only appointed by God, they were men themselves ; 
and their humanity, with all its moral weakness, gave 
great additional significance to their approach to God 
in behalf of their brethren. We can conceive of an 
angel being constituted the religious representative 
of mankind, and even his appointment to that office 
would be a proof of God^s mercy ; but the heart has 
greater peace now that a man, sharing our own infirmi- 
ties, stands before God for us. We feel that God 
is not keeping our race at a distance, as being too far 
gone in sin to possess, as yet, firee access to Him : and 
if our own nature thus approaches God in the person 
of our Representative, we feel more confident that all 
our difficulties and perils will be sure to awaken the 
Divine compassion. To recur to the illustration I used 
just now, — it would be something if the English govern- 
ment appointed an Englishman, and the French govern- 
ment a Frenchman, to be the representative at their 
respective courts of the Polish people, — ^but it would 
be fer more, if two patriotic leaders of the struggling- 
nation, of Polish blood themselves, were invited to 
represent their countrymen. The humanity of the 
Jewish priesthood was an essential element of the spell 
which their office possessed for the hearts of the Jew- 
ish race. 

L 
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And^ by the way^ I am inclmed to think that the 
doctrine recently promulgated with authority by the 
Bomish Church concerning the sinless conception of 
the Virgin Mary, will, by removing her fiirther from 
the sympathies of men, ultimately issue in weakening 
the attraction of her intercession. Part of the charm 
of the intercession of the Virgin and of the saints has 
been derived from this, that their imperfections when 
on earth seemed likely to make them more compas- 
sionate now to sinftil men than Christ could be, who 
knew no sin ; and this semi-deification of the Virgin, 
if practically accepted by the members of the Bomish 
Church, wiU, to a great extent, destroy the more con- 
fiding trustfulness with which their prayers have 
hitherto been offered to her. If their present creed be 
true, she was as pure from all evil as Christ Himself, 
pure not in life merely, but by the very mystery of 
her birth. 

But to return : the true ground of sympathy lies, 
not in common sin, but in common struggles and com- 
mon weakness. The man who has been exposed to 
trials like my own, if his nature was as sensitive to 
their influence as mine, will feel for me, whether he 
was more or less successftd than I have been in resist- 
ing temptation to wrong-doing. It is not sin that 
makes a man compassionate, but the consciousness of 
weakness, teaching him how hard it is not to sin. It 
is not by distrusting God in times of suffering that our 
pity for other men in their sorrows is made more ten- 
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der, but by passing through and feeling the terrible 
power of the sujBFerings by which their faith is tried. 

Already, in two remarkable and touching passages, 
the writer of this Epistle has told his readers that 
Christ can sympathize with their weakness on account 
of His personal sufferings and temptations : He was 
made in all points like unto His brethren ; He can be 
touched with a feeling of our infirmities : but now he 
returns to this most important truth, and recalls to 
their remembrance that scene of agony in which the 
sorrows of the Lord Jesus appear to have reached an 
almost intolerable intensity, and His strength seems to 
have been almost overborne and exhausted. ^^ In the 
days of His flesh when He had offered up strong cryings 
and tears unto Him that was able to save Him from 
death'' — ^from death into which He was fast sinking 
through the greatness of His mental suffering, — ^^ He 
was heard,'' and His fear was calmed and subdued. 
There are no detaUs given here of the sufferings in 
Gethsemane; they were too well known to all Christian 
people for it to be necessary to narrate them; but the 
reference is clearly to the agony of that dreadful night. 

Perhaps we are hardly able to speak at all about 
the source and nature of these sufferings. No human 
eye rested on Him through the struggles of that terrible 
hour: even the disciples who were elected to watch 
with Him slumbered ; and too little is told us to afford 
any sure ground even for speculation on the elements 
of His mysterious sorrow. I think, however, that this 
passage affords a hint that it was the prospect of all 
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that was to come npon Him on the following day*— thd 
anticipation of the depilis of anguish into which he would 
be plunged as He realised on the cross His brothei^hood 
with a world of sinners, — ^His union with a race which 
had grievously dishonoured God, —His intimate rela- 
tionship with creatures whose crimes had aroused 
the divine anger, though their miseries had touched 
the divine pity; — the vivid anticipation of the 
hitherto unknown horror of losing for a httle time the 
vision of God's face through His profound realisation 
of the wickedness and wretchedness of mankind ; I 
think it was this which filled Him with a dismay which 
made Him shrink,— not in the constancy of HisVesolved 
will, — ^but in the infirmity of His sensitive affections, 
firom the completion of His work. Do you not think 
that when the Son of God hung on the cross, having 
been betrayed by one of His own disciples for thirty 
pieces of silver, denied with curses by another, rejected 
and mocked at by the people He had loved so well, 
given up to popular fury by the guilty weakness of the 
Soman governor, hunted to death by the malignity 
of the Jewish priests. He must have had a most awful 
vision of the terrible evil of sin — ^must have entered into 
it, as His holy soul had never entered before. As He 
hung there, with the darkness of death deepening 
around Him, must not His compassionate heart have 
realised with a fearful and horrible intensity what death 
had been already to millions of the human race — ^what 
it would be to miUions more — ^until, just as we ourselves. 
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when deeply meditating on the miseries of others, some- 
times sink into a wretchedness like theirs and seem to 
share their woe, so He, pure as He was and beloved 
of God, felt for a time as though He were descending 
into the dreadful gloom, in company with all who had 
died with the crimes of a wicked life haunting them, 
and the terrors of God^s judgment seat and a dreary 
eternity confronting them ? All the anguish and hor- 
ror of the whole race was upon Him; and as though He 
too were among the guilty and condemned. He cried, 
'^ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me V* 

I suppose He saw all this before Him in that lonely 
hour in Gethsemane, and He was filled with a sorrow 
which threatened to end in death; and with strong 
cryings and tears He appealed to God — ^^ my Father, 
if it be possible, let this cup pass from me, nevertheless 
not as I will, but as Thou wilt/^ 

And then an angel came and strengthened Him, 
not at the end of the conflict as in the wilderness, but 
in the very middle of it ; and being in an agony. He 
prayed more earnestly, and, though using substantially 
the same words, yet there is a change, now it is — 
'' my Father, if this cup may not pass from me, 
except I drink it, ' Thy will be done/ " And a third 
time He oflFered the same prayer, 

^* He was heard :'^ not that the object of His fear 
was removed ; but the fear itself was calmed and sub- 
dued; He was able to look forward without dismay 
to all that the morrow would bring. '^ Though He 
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ibas a Son, He learned obedience by the things H^ 
suffered.'* 

And now, will any one venture to say that the 
argument about Priesthood, which culminates in a 
truth like this, might have been well enough for Jews, 
but has no practical interest for us? For the Jews 
it must have had a force of which we can hardly 
conceive ; for it lays hold of precisely those circum- 
stances of humiliation in the life of Christ which, when 
contrasted with the visible splendour and grandeur 
of their own early faith, made them ashamed of 
their Christian profession, and transforms these cir- 
cumstances into an argument of infinite pathos for 
trusting in Christ still. They too had their ^'fear^' — a 
fear of isolation from the religious and political life of 
their countrymen, — of personal suflTering and danger j 
but this fear, according to the inspired writer, had 
been anticipated and provided for in Christ^s own 
history, and they might go to Him and tell Him of 
it all. 

And for us Gentiles, living in an atmosphere of 
doubt and of controversy, it seems to me a fact worthy of 
very serious thought, and suggestive of many reflections 
of great value in relation to the intellectual troubles 
of our time, that in an Epistle evidently intended to 
assert and vindicate the pre-eminent dignity of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, the writer does not shrink from 
those parts of Christ's earthly history which might 
seem at first sight most unfriendly to his purpose. 
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Beginning with the proof that the Messiah of Jewish 
hope was the object of angelic worship, was the Crea- 
tor of all material things, upheld them all by the word 
of His power, he insists here with an impassioned 
earnestness on the very conflicts and sufferii;igs which 
most clearly prove Him to be bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh. This writer was no fanatic, bending 
or concealing, in his eagerness to glorify the object 
of his adoration, all adverse circumstances so as to 
establish his own theory. 

No, this old argument has not become obsolete : its 
form may have been determined by the intellectual 
and moral peculiarities of an age which has passed 
away, but its substance must be of infinite value to the 
human heart as long as the world in which man lives 
is darkened with suffering, and man himself is con- 
scious the vision of this vsuffering is an agony and 
a terror. Would to God that I knew how to tell you 
all that these words seem to mean! — ^but you will never 
find it out till the time comes when your soul is so 
lacerated by your own griefs, or by the physical tor- 
tures, and the moral anguish, and the comfortless 
desolation of myriads of mankiud, that you are ready 
to think that God, in the height of His perfect and 
eternal blessedness, must be incapable of sympathizing 
with the misery of the human race, or He would never 
have permitted such sorrows to come upon it; and 
then, when heart and flesh are failiug, — ^then, in the 
breaking up of all faith in the divine goodness, you 
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will discover that there is here an immoveable rock on 
which you may stand firm when floods of great waters 
are heaving darkly and tumultuonsly around you. It 
is not merely the calm pity of the ever-blessed Gk)d 
who Himself has been surrounded throu&rh bri&rht 
xnQlenniums with the songs of angels croW ^b 
everlasting light, and making sweetest music with 
their harps of gold, that watches over the destinies of 
men; there is One at His side in yonder palace of 
eternal joy, — ^the brightness of His glory, the ex- 
press image of His person, — ^who Himself once sank 
into a deeper darkness than ever made you tremble, 
and realized the awful weight and burden of human 
wretchedness as you have never realized it ; One who, 
in a world of misery, stood alone in an awful supre- 
macy of woe, as now in a world of glory He stands 
alone in a splendid supremacy of bliss, whose title 
was this, '' The man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief,'' whose symbol of dignity, the crown of thorns, 
marked Him out as the very chief and king of a suf- 
fering race ; One who being Himself divine, and having 
left heaven to accomplish a work which had been pre- 
sent to the divine mind from eternity, and in which 
all the previous movements of the divine government 
closed and culminated, shrank and shuddered in His 
weakness when the crisis drew near, and offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong cryings and tears 
unto Him that was able to deliver Him from death. 
In Him, — ^in the pitifulness of His heart, — in the fer- 
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vour of His sympathy, — ^who will not rest with unshaken 
and victorious confidence? Having passed through 
such a history, and risen at last to the perfection of 
power, of authority, and glory. He must be touched 
with a feeling of our infirmities, and will confer eternal 
salvation on all them that obey Him. 
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" Of whom we ha^e many things to gay, and hard to be uttered ♦ • ♦ 
Leaving the prindplea of the Gkwpel of Christ let iu go on unto 
perfection • * « it is impossible— if they shall fall away to 
renew them again unto repentance. '\.. Hebrews ▼, 11^ vi, 8. 

It appears from the first verse of this passage that 
the analogy between the priesthood of Melchizedek 
and the priesthood of Christ presented difficulties to 
the minds of Jewish Christians more formidable than 
were involved in any of the discussions in the earlier 
part of the Epistle. Those difficulties were occasioned 
principally, perhaps, by the habits of thought which 
had been formed and strengthened by the religious 
discipline and inspired books of Judaism. 

Melchizedek occupies no great space in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. His name occurs only twice — 
in the narrative of his meeting with Abraham after the 
recovery of the prisoners and spoils which had been 
carried oflf from Sodom and Gomorrah by the maraud- 
ing chiefs of certain Eastern tribes, and in the 110th 
Psalm, in which it is declared that the Messiah was to 
be a Priest ^^ after the order of Melchizedek.^' To 
claim for him any kind of superiority over Aaron, over 
Moses, over Abraham himself, would be likely to startle 
an ordinary Jew. Aaron was the head of a line of 
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priests which for sixteen centuries had worn the sacred 
vestments, and stood before the mercy-seat on behalf 
of the Jewish people. Moses was the patriot and 
lawgiver by whom their fathers had been emancipated 
from Egyptian bondage and organised into a nation. 
From the fidelity of Abraham to Jehovah, had flowed 
all the distinctions which constituted the heritage of 
the Jewish race — ^their temple, their sacrifices, their 
priests, their prophets, the miracles which had been 
wrought to defend them fi'om their enemies, all the 
wonderful interferences of divine power and wisdom 
by which the nation had been raised to secular great- 
ness and delivered from shameful captivity, all their 
hopes of a future glory, which should surpass even the 
splendour of Solomon's reign and exalt a Jewish prince 
to the empire of the world. The writer hesitates^ 
therefore, at the very threshold of what he has to say. 
It. will be hard for him so to present the truth as to 
make it clearly understood ; and, what makes the case 
worse, those whom he is addressing have become ^^ dull 
of hearing J* Time was, when they had greater quick- 
ness and readiness of perception — ^their minds were 
open once, to receive whatever new teaching might 
come from authorized instructors ; they had been can- 
did, eager to know the truth, disposed to make any 
effort to deal with it fairly and to grasp it firmly. But 
their intellectual clearness had been injured by the 
decline of their moral and spiritual character. What 
they knew already about Christ had involved them 
in troubles, conflicts, and losses ; and there was no 
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anxiety to know more. Their minds had gradually 
been closing np. Jewish prejudice^ spiritual declen- 
sion^ had made them not only indifferent to any new 
revelations of Christian doctrine^ but positively indis- 
posed and almost incompetent to learn any more. 
'^Considering the time*' that they had believed in 
Christ, they ought to have so mastered the charac- 
teristic truths of the Christian fidth as to have become 
able to teach others ; but, instead of this, they them- 
selves still needed to be taught some of its elementary 
principles. They were like little children still, needing 
''milk/' incapable of living on " strong meat J' It 
would not do for anyone who taught them to speak 
as though they had made any great progress. Every- 
thing must be made very simple. The greatest care 
must be taken to prevent misunderstanding. What 
ought to have been obvious must receive abundant 
illustration. What ought to have been long familiar 
must be frequently reiterated. 

Their ignorance was the result of sin. They had 
become weary of the troubles into which their new faith 
had brought them ; and they did not care to learn more 
about it. They had also permitted their old faith to 
regain much of its power over them, and so not only 
had their love for Christ, and their devotion to Him, 
become less fervent, but the clearer religious light 
which had once shone in their intellect, had been 
darkened. 

I. 

I wish you to consider whether the very inadequate 
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knowledge of Christian truth existing among onrselves 
is not traceable to similar causes. ^' Ye (night to be 
tectchers ;*' and yet is it not the common confession of 
many Christian people that they need to be taught 
again '^ the first principles '^ of the gospel ? They make 
the confession without shame; they seem almost to 
think that there is some kind of virtue in it. I believe 
that if they had lived eighteen hundred years ago^ and 
an apostle had told them that he wanted to speak to 
them about Melchizedek^ but found it hard to present 
the truth in a form sufficiently clear to be quite intel- 
ligible, they would have said that they would greatly 
prefer that he should leave thewhole subject untouched; 
that they liked the simple gospel, — ^the simpler the 
better ; that what they wanted was " milk ;" that they 
had no taste for difficult questions ; that they liked to 
have their hearts moved ; that this doctrinal teaching of 
^ch, unfortunately, he and some of his brethren 
seemed so fond, was quite above them and did them 
no good ; that there were many things in his sermons 
*'hard to be understood ;'' — ^that they wished he would 
be more obvious; and that a Christian teacher was 
bound to be constantly repeating the elementary facts 
and truths of the Christian faith. 

Now this inspired writer refuses to listen to any 
thing of the kind. He does not for a moment admit 
that it was any fault in him to be reaching constantly 
after those divine treasures which lay beyond the com- 
prehension of some of his readers. '' Ye ought to be 
teachers.'^ The cause of all the difficulty is that you 
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have become dull of hearing. You are babes— <when 
you ought to be strong men. 

There is something positively ludicrous, were it 
not very sad, in so many Christian people — ^good sort 
of people too — clinging to the idea that it is quite the 
right thing for them to continue to the end of their 
days ^' babes in Christ :" they seem' to think that there 
is something very touching, very beautiful, and very 
humble in all this. But, ^^ for every thing there is a 
season and a time for every purpose under heaven :'* 
^' a time,'* no doubt, '' to be bom /' a time for the 
sweet beauty and pathetic helplessness of infancy — « 
time to be fed on milk, to be folded in warmth day and 
night, to be defended from the cold wind, the rain, and 
the snow, to be touched softly and treated tenderly, 
and to lie passive in the arms of love ; and, perhaps, 
some of you mothers have been sorry when your feeble, 
delicate darlings began to show that this pleasant tiu|e 
was passing by, and that the restlessness, and the mo- 
tion, and the self-assertion, of a riper age had come ; — ' 
but still, none of you are anxious that your sons and 
daughters of twenty years' growth, should affect in 
their speech the lispings of infancy, and in their coun- 
tenance its innocent simplicity, — should still need the 
same harmless food and the same gentle care. Depend 
upon it, God is no more anxious that your spiritual 
infancy, with all its peculiar charms, should be perpet* 
uated: you may perpetuate its weakness, but its 
beauty soon passes away and returns no more. 

Is not our inadequate knowledge of Christian doc- 
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trine/ like that of these Jewish Christians, a sin rather 
than a necessity ? Let me put it to some of you— » 
directly and most seriously — ^whether you have ever 
given a tithe of the labour to the learning of those 
truths which lie beyond the elementary principles of 
our faith which you gave to the learning of those ele-» 
mentary principles ^themselves. What a sinner needa 
to know in order to obtain the Divine pardon and the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, is simple enough ; — some 
things which the believer needs to know, if he is to 
become a perfect man in Christ Jesus, are '' hard to 
be understood :'* and yet some of you remember the 
intense anxiety and the serious toil with which you 
endeavoured to master the first, but are perfectly aware 
that there has been no corresponding effort to master 
the second. You not only read, but studied, and 
prayed over '' The Rise and Progress,^' ^^ The Anxious 
I^uirer,'^ and " Come to Jesus,^^ — ^but I should like 
to know what other books — books written to develope 
the deeper contents of the Christian revelation to those 
who are already in Christ — ^have ever had any thing 
approaching the same thought and care. And is not 
one of the reasons this — ^that you have been conscious 
of no such desire to attain holiness as you once had to 
obtain safety ? You were passionately eager to become 
one of the servants of Christ, because to be in His 
service was essential to your deliverance from danger ; 
but you have felt very httle concern to learn how you 
may serve Him well, or to know those truths by which 
your strength for serving Him would be augmented. 
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The little you have discovered of what a Christian 
ought to be, has occasioned you sorrow enough, and 
you find it trouble enough to maintain your religious 
life at its present level ; you have no heart either to 
study or to strive after any higher ideal of Christian 
character. You are content to remain in your present 
state — and when, ^^considering tik time'* you have 
been believers, "you ought to be teachers, you have 
need that one tiach you the first principles of the oracles 
of God.'* Let it be understood that, as a rule, inade- 
quate Christian knowledge is the result of a defect of 
Christian earnestness ; that the incessant craving for 
mere " milk '^ is a proof that there has been no spirit- 
ual growth; that the incapacity of getting beyond 
''first principles'' is a sin, not a misfortune, much 
less a Christian grace,-^-and we may hope that there 
will be some increase in the Christian intelligence of 
our churches, and in the vigour and depth of popular 
reUgious books, and popular preaching. 

The second cause of the absence of progress in the 
knowledge of these Jewish Christians may also be 
paralleled among ourselves. They had been drifting 
back in heart and in practice to the old Jewish 
religion, and so their intellect had become less able 
to comprehend Christian truth. I cannot stay to ex- 
plain the philosophy of this — ^the explanation is easy 
enough to all who are accustomed to observe the 
history of their own minds ; and, without any philoso- 
phizing, everyone may see that the understanding must 
gradually become incapable of thinking aright on a 
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spiritual faith, if passions and prejudices are gradually 
strengthening in favour of a ceremonial and external 
religion. The minds of these Christian Jews had been , 
silently more and more possessed with the pomp and 
show of their temple service and with dreams of 
national glory, and their capacity for apprehending the 
deeper truths of the Christian revelation was rapidly 
diminishing. And so some of us, I fear, have been 
drifting back into mere worldliness, and are less 
familiar with the disclosures of the unseen world which 
are the objects of faith, than when we began to be- 
lieve. Our intellectual activity is almost confined to 
the sphere of things '^seen and temporal,'' because 
our chief care and eflforts have ceased to be directed 
to things '^unseen and eternal.'' We do not live in 
the region of spiritual realities, and, therefore, our 
habits of thought unfit us for acquiring spiritual know- 
ledge. The man that lives among his books finds it 
hard to understand things which are perfectly simple 
to men of affairs ; the student of the exact sciences 
finds it hard to appreciate the force of moral evidence; 
the subject of a despotic government finds it hard to 
comprehend the excitement and theapparent lawlessness 
of a free commonwealth ; and so, if you are altogether 
devoted to secular business all the week through, — ^if, 
practically, your highest aim in life is to get rich or to 
live in luxury, — ^if you are engaged in no Christian 
work, — ^if your time for meditation and prayer is very 
brief, and if you hurry over all the observances which 
are intended to deepen and ennoble your religious 
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affections^ — ^instead of being teachers^ you will '^ have 
need that some one teach you the first principles of the 
* oracles of God,'' 

There is a delicate touch of sarcasm in the writer's 
words; you who ought to be teachers require ^^some one" 
— anybody mil do, you have no need of an apostle or 
an inspired teacher — ^you require some one or other to 
teach you the first principles. You have grown un* 
familiar with the objects of spiritual contemplation : — 
anyone who lives a higher and more godly life, — any 
Christian who is moderately faithftd to the responsibi* 
lities and honours of his high vocation may teach you 
the simple truths which you need to learn again. 

Unless the traditions which have come down to us 
concerning the habits of our Nonconformist fathers 
are altogether inaccurate, there was far more of serious 
thoughtfiilness among them than there is among our- 
selves. They really cared to learn all that God had 
taught mankind by the discourses and acts of the Lord 
Jesus and the writings of the apostles. They held 
grave discussions on Christian doctrine. They thought 
in private on those high questions which many of us 
shrink from altogether, or are content to have decided 
for us by the mere authority of great names or by what 
is understood to be the common belief of the religious 
party to which we belong. That this was the temper 
and habit of their mind rests, indeed, not on mere 
partial testimony : it is proved by the sermons they 
listened to, which would scatter a modem congre- 
gation in six weeks ; and by the books they studied. 
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wMch many of us are accustomed to praise, but which 
very few of us, I imagine, have read. We often ex- 
press an earnest longing for Puritan times to come, 
again, and Puritan preachers, and Puritan literature; 
but if any attempt were made to restore — ^not the mere 
form of Puritanism — ^but even its substantial excellence 
and power, some who are loudest in expressing these 
longings would be most indignant and most weary. 
Our fathers listened for hours, not merely to men of 
genius like Howe and Baxter and Owen, but to multi- 
tudes of ^' painful preachers/' (they were called so in 
honour, not in scorn), whose only attractiveness lay in 
this, that with laborious fidelity, though with no bril- 
liance or beauty, they endeavoured, in their protracted 
sermons, with their clumsy sentences and innumerable 
divisions, to establish and to teach the whole system of 
Christian tmth. We find it hard to listen for forty 
minutes to any man who does not amuse us with his 
humour, or excite us with his eloquence. We have 
not the hunger which makes us desire truth, no matter 
how roughly dressed ; it must be served daintily and 
made piquant by fancy or wit. Even some of the best 
of us ask for ^^ milk,'' not for '^ meat." We have yet 
to learn that we ought to " serve God with the spirit 
and with the understanding also." 

' II. 

And now how does the writer of this Epistle deter- 
mine to deal with these sluggish Chi'istians. Will he 
omit all he has to say about Melchizedec? By no 
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means. Does he begin to teach them first principles T 
No^ any one may do that. It is indispensable they 
should advance ; and " Therefore** he says^ ^' leaving 
the principles of the doctrine of Christ — let us go on unto 
perfection/* or maturity. To the Christian Jew the 
elementary truths were those which the sacred writer 
proceeds to mention and on which he does not intend 
to say any thing. 

^^ Not laying again the foundation of repentance from 
dead works;" their old religious activity with all its 
observances and ceremonies, as well as their sins, are, 
perhaps, included under this last phrase ; before they 
believed in Christ there was no life in their religious 
duties. Some of them, indeed, might have been devout 
Jews, and a certain degree pf earnestness and reality 
might have been present in their prayers and sacrifices ; 
but, speaking broadly and generally, their religious 
activity was a dead, unspiritual thing.* 

The necessity of ^^ faith in God" was also one of 
the first principles ; it was this which constituted the 
very beginning of a truly devout life; they had had 
faith ouce in circumcision, in sacrifices, in many sacred 
rites ; but Christ had taught them, as Luther taught 

* ** Yield yourselves unto God as those that are alive from the dead " 
(Romans vi, 13), and other similar passages, favour the opinion that by 
'^dead works'' the writer means the sins of which the spiritually dead are 
guilty, the acts proper to and characteristic of their condition. The phrase 
** dead works" in cap. ix. 14, so evidently involves a metaphor in which 
the moral defilement of sin is compared to the ceremonial impurity pro- 
duced by contact with a dead body, that it affords no aid in the inter- 
pretation of the phrase in the present passage. 
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the Church of the sixteenth century, to look direct 
to heaven and to repose all their confidence in God 
Himself. 

And their Christian instructors had had to teach 
them what " baptisms " meant ; for Christian baptism 
was a very great event in the life of an adult Jew, and 
he had to be made to see clearly that it was an 
acknowledgment of what his nation had blasphemously 
denied — the kingship of Christ over earth and heaven ; 
that it was the visible sign to be aflSxed to all for whom 
Christ died, — ^to all who ought to obey Christ's autho- 
rity : and the Jew would ask for an account of the 
relation between this baptism and the baptism of John, 
to which many had submitted who never came to be- 
lieve in Christ, and to the cleansings by water common 
in the ancient system; and so " ieachinff about bap^ 
tisms " stood on the very threshold of his acquaintance 
with Christian truth, though with us, perhaps, it lies 
somewhat farther on. 

The Jew had been accustomed to the '' laying on of 
hands" in the old system, and he would want that 
explained when he saw it practised in the appointment 
of Christian ministers to their office, in the admission, 
perhaps, of believers to the Church, and in the mira- 
culous healing of the sick. 

Since Christ had brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel, the new revelation of the 
future world was one of the first objects of the Jewish 
convert's lawfiil curiosity, and he was told what the 
new faith taught concerning '^ the resurrection of the 
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dead and eternal judgment" — ^fchat judgment whicli 
takes place, not in time, else its decisions might be 
reversed, but in the eternity by which time is encom- 
passed, and is therefore a judgment which determines 
the unchangeable condition of the soul. 

The writer says, '^ Let us go on unto perfection /' 
these are truths which you learnt at the very begin- 
ning of your Christian profession : it is not my inten- 
tion again " to lay the foundation " on which all your 
knowledge and life till now have rested ; if there is to 
be growth of character, there must be growth of know- 
ledge too. We must press on to other truths. And 
'^ this tvill we do if God permit" 

in. 

And why is he resolved to do all he can to transform 
their infantine feebleness into mature strength ? Why 
does he insist so earnestly on the necessity of their 
advancing both in the mastery of truth and in the deve- 
lopment of the religious life, to the fulness and perfec- 
tion for which a richer knowledge of truth is indispen- 
sable ? Why ? Because if they do not go forward 
their feebleness will become feebler, and what little 
knowledge they have will dwindle away and disappear. 
The infant that ceases to grow will soon cease to live. 
Stagnation of religious life and thought was likely to 
end in death. There must be a change for the better, 
or all will be lost. Unless there is progress towards a 
higher condition, there will soon be apostacy from 
Christ altogether. If they continue to drift and to 
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drift towards their former state, they will sink into 
irretrievable ruin and hopeless destruction. '^ For it is 
impossibUfor those who were once enlightened^ and have 
tasted of the heavenly giftj and were made partakers of 
the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God, 
and the powers of t?ie world to come, if they shall fall 
away, to renew them again unto repentance ; seeing they 
crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put 
Him to an open shame.'^ 

I know how this passage has made the heart of 
many a good man tremble : but I dare not pass it over 
for all that. ' It rises up in the New Testament with a 
gloomy grandeur, — stem, portentous, awful, sublime, 
as Mount Sinai when the Lord descended upon it in 
fire, and threatening storm-clouds were around Bim, 
and thunderings and lightnings and unearthly voices 
told that He was there. We, too, like the ancient peo- 
ple, may well be fiilled with dread and ^' stand afar off,^' 
thankful that for us, not Moses, but Christ, draws near 
to the thick darkness where God is; but the vision 
comes to us as it came to them, ^^ that the fear of God 
may be upon us, and that we sin not.^' 

Concerning whom is it that the writer aflSrms that 
'^ it is impossible to renew them again unto repentance ?" 
I know not how he could have chosen expressions 
which more forcibly describe the possession of a real 
and genuine Christian life. Phrase is heaped upon 
phrase that there may be no misapprehension. 

^^ Those who were once enlightened:" ^^the god of 
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this world hath blinded the minds of those that believe 
not;" ** God who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness hath shiced in our hearts to give the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of Grod in the face of Jesus 
Christ/'* 

'* And Have tasted the heavenly gift" Christ spoke 
to the woman of Samaria of the '^ gift of Grod/' which, 
if she had known, she would have asked of Him, and 
He would have given her ^^ living water/' Paul speaks 
in the Epistle to the Romans of God's salvation, espe- 
cially perhaps of justification, as '^ th^ free gift " — '^ the 
gift of righteousness/' Peter, in his first Epistle, uses 
the word '' gift " in connection with the manifold grace 
of God : and in the second Epistle to the Corinthians, 
Paul speaks, I think, of Christ Himself, in whom is 
included all that the bounty and mercy of God can 
confer upon mankind, as God's " unspeakable gift/'t 

These persons had ^^ tasted the heavenly gift," had 
not merely been ofiered it, had not merely looked at it, 
but had had personal experience of it, as the Chris- 
tians to whom Peter wrote had " tasted that the Lord 
is gracious/'J There had been a real interior know- 
ledge of what it is to receive the gift of mercy, the gift 
of life through the Lord Jesus Christ. 

'' And were made partakers of the Holy Ghost ;" of 
whom it is said elsewhere that He is the *' earnest of 
our inheritance until the redemption of the purchased 

* 2 Corinthiaiw iv, 4-6. 
t John iv, 10 ; Romans v, 15-17 ; 1 Peter iv, 10; 2 Cor. ix, 15. 

t 1 Peter u, 3. 
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possession."* There is no hint that I see in the pas- 
sage itself to justify for a moment the hypothesis that 
the reference is to mere miraculous gifts rather than to 
the indwelling of the Spirit in the heart. 

^' And have tasted the good word of God,'' — ^had per- 
sonal experience of how His gentle promises can console 
the troubled heart, how the assurances of His mercy 
can loosen the burden of the guilty conscience, how the 
expressions of His love, the declaration of His will, can 
quicken and strengthen and exalt the spiritual life of 
man. 

" And the powers of the world to come,' — ^foretastes 
of future glory, as some suppose ; but I think that this 
phrase, " the world to come," is used here in another 
meaning. The new religious dispensation which was 
to follow the advent of the Messiah had received this 
name among the Jews, and it is often employed in the 
New Testament as equivalent to the ^'kingdom of 
Christ," — ^the new state of things which had resulted 
from His death for the sins of mankind, and His 
enthronement at the right hand of Grod. The revela- 
tion of God in Christ, His consummated atonement for 
sin. His sovereignty over heaven and earth, the mission 
of the Holy Ghost, were the shrines of mightier spi- 
ritual forces for the regenerating and perfecting of 
man's nature than had ever been known to the saints 
of the earlier faith. These '^ powers of the world to 
come" had been, not objects of belief, but of con- 
sciousness, to the persons here described. 

* Ephesians i, 14. 
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Not only do the expressions themselves compel me 
to believe that the writer is thinking of those whose 
Christian life had been a reality — ^not a delusion — the 
place of this passage in his appeal confirms me in this 
persuasion. He is exhorting the people who are thus 
described, to make progress in Christian knowledge 
and Christian character. Had they been self-deceived, 
— ^had they been hypocrites,^— he would have charged 
them, not to '^go on unto perfection,** but, now at 
last, to begin a real and honest Christian life. He 
declares that he shall not " lay again the foundation of 
repentance from dead works and faith towards God." 
Had they never been true Christians at all, that was 
precisely what he ought to have done. He is warning 
them against " falUng away.** If their whole religious 
life had been a deception either to themselves or to 
others, it was impossible for them to fall away from 
Christ's service, for they had never been truly in it. 
It is by appealing to the dreadful results of the apos- 
tacy into which they are drifting that he endeavours 
to raise them to intensest earnestness. Had he sup- 
posed they were hypocrites or self-deceived, he would 
have had no need to tell them of the ruin which threat- 
ened them if they grew worse ; he would have startled 
and terrified them by awfiil disclosures of their present 
guilt, their present dangers, and told them that they 
were condenmed already. 

No, this evasion will not bear looking into. The 
writer has present to his mind those who once gave 
earnest heed to the great salvation, but are now 
neglecting it, and for whom, if they neglect it alto- 
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gether, there is no escape \ those who, like their fathers 
in the old time, had been deKvered by the mighty hand 
of God from a life of miserable bondage, but who^ 
through an evil heart of unbelief, are in danger of 
perishing in the midst of the hardships of the wilder- 
ness, before they reach the promised land. He has 
before him men who, in former days and in the energy 
of their earlier devotion, had endured a great fight 
of afflictions for Christ^s sake, but who had need of 
patience, who must still live by faith, who were half 
inclined to draw back, and if they did, would draw 
back unto perdition. He has before him men who 
were in danger of sinning wilfully after receiving the 
knowledge of the truth, in danger of treading under 
foot the Son of God, in danger of counting the blood 
of the covenant, wherewith they were sanctified, an 
unholy thing, and doing despite unto the Spirit of 
Grace, — ^not by rejecting His outward appeals through 
Christian teachers and divine providences, but by 
expelling Him from the heart which had been His tem- 
ple j men for whom there was the ^' sorer punishment, 
the "certain looking for of judgment,^' the '^vengeance 
which " belongeth to the Lord,^* the " fearful thing^* of 
falling ^^ into the hands of the living God.^* 

They had begun to forsake the assemblies of the 
church; some of them were secretly thinking, per- 
haps, of the possibility of that silent secession from, 
the church altogether to which all whose religious 
earnestness was sinking were likely at lagt to come. 
They were becoming weary of being Christians at so 
great a cost, and were fast drifting towards apostacy. 
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Some of Aeir old ;ompamons, peAaps, had already 
renounced their faith in Christ, and their troables were 
over. Might it not be desirable to imitate their ex- 
ample ? The writer meets them just in that condition, 
and he warns them that their feet are on the crumbling 
edge of an awfiil gulf, whose dark and horrible depths 
no human line can fathom, that if they sink they sink 
beyond the reach of hope. Once in that gulf, no mer- 
cifiil hand can touch them, seeing that apostates are 
guilty of '^ cnmfying to themselves the Son of God afresh 
and putting him to an open shame/' 

But perhaps he means to say that if they apostatize 
it will be impossible for man to renew them to repent- 
ance, although all things are possible to God. If he 
had meant that, he would have said it. But what 
need could there be to say that, at all ? It is impossi- 
ble for man to renew the soul that is freest from evil 
passions and from confirmed habits of sin ; it is impos- 
sible for m^n to renew those who hear the gospel for 
the first time and have never hardened their hearts by 
rejecting it. The regeneration of the soul in every 
case is beyond human power: it would have been 
absurd for the writer to attempt to add solemnity to 
his warnings against the darkest crimes by saying that 
it would be impossible for man to do for those who 
sinned most daringly what man cannot do for those 
whose sins are lightest. 

'^ It is impossible " not only with man, but impos- 
sible, according to the laws of the human spirit, which 
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God established and whicli God respects^ — ^impossible 
with God " to renew unto repentance ^* those who are 
in the condition here described. Haying known so 
much of the glory and grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
apostacy with them is a " crucifying of the Lord (rfresh 
and a putting Him to an open iham/e?^ The thief that 
hangs on the neighbouring cross may repent and be 
forgiven, but if Lazarus whom He had raised from the 
dead, had driven through His hands the cruel naUs, and 
mocked Him in His dying agonies, who would not say 
that while committing such a crime his heart must be 
beyond the reach of the mightiest truths in the com- 
pass of divine revelation, and that even the Spirit of 
all Grace must retreat, — grieved, amazed, confounded, 
—by the unpaxaUeled transgression? 

And, I repeat, that according to the thought of the 
writer of this Epistle, if those who have been once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift and 
were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, fall away, they 
^'crucify the Lord afresh ;^^ and while the apostacy 
lasts the crime is prolonged. They are committing 
it still. They are in the very act, driving the nails, 
uttering words of scorn; and, while this continues, 
they are beyond the reach of human teaching and of 
divine grace. 

Do you ask me whether it is possible for a Christian 
man to commit a crime and to sink into a doom like 
this ? I dare not obliterate the tremendous force of 
this passage by denying the possibility. Far better 
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leave it as it is — an awful hypotheflis-'— to warn us 
against the danger and the guilt, than venture, by jBne- 
drawn speculations, to diminish its practical power. 
And if you ask me how I can reconcile the possibility 
which seems implied in the passage as it stands, with 
the merciftd promises which assure us of God's keeping 
if we trust in Him, I answer that these promises are to 
those who trust, and continue to trust, in God, — ^not 
to those who trusted once, but whose trust has now 
perished : and I answer farther, that I would rather be 
charged by a whole council of theologians with intro- 
ducing scientific inconsistency into a theological system, 
than dare to lessen the terror of a divinely-inspired 
warning, the undiminished awfulness of which may be 
needed to save some soul firom death. 

This, however, I will say — for this is in the passage 
itself — that the impossibility of renewing unto repent- 
ance is confined to those who are crucifying — ^not to 
those who have done it — ^but to those who are crucify- 
ing the Son of God afresh and putting Him to an open 
shame. If any who have reason to fear that once they 
did it, now abhor the crime, long to obtain pardon, 
and to be renewed unto repentance, let them come 
unto Him who prayed for forgiveness for His mur- 
derers, who " ever liveth to make intercession for us,''' 
and in you, as the chief of sinners. He will show for an 
example, and make known to the ages to come, the 
" exceeding riches of his grace.'' 



"But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of yon, and things that 

accompany salvation, thou£^ we thus speak. 
" For Ood is not unrighteous to forget your work and labour of love, which 

ye have shewed to His name, in that ye have ministered to the saints, 

and do minister.'' — Hebbews vi, 9-20. 

It is quite after the maimer of the writer of this 
Epistle to introduce the most pathetic encouragements 
to courageous fidelity immediately after the most awftd 
warnings against the guilt and danger of apostacy. 
The solemn appeal in the third and fourth chapters to 
the history of those who escaped from bondage in 
Egypt but perished in the wilderness through their 
unbelief, and the exhortation founded on their miserable 
end, " Let us therefore fear lest a promise being left us 
qf entering into His rest any of you should appear to 
' have fallen short of it/^ are followed by the declaration 
that ^' we have not a High Priest who cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities, but one who was in 
all points tried like as we are,*^ and that when our 
strength is failing we may therefore " come boldly to 
the throne of grace,*' sure of His sympathy, " to obtain 
mercy and find grace for timely help/* And in this 
passage, though he has severely condemned the Jewish 
Christians for their want of progress in knowledge and 
manly vigour, and has told them of the appalling con- 
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dition into which they will sink^ if they continue to 
drift away from Christy He speaks to them affectionate- 
ly of his confident persuasion that^ after all^ they will 
continue faithfrd to their profession : ^^ beloved ^ we are 
persuaded better things of you, and things which accom- 
pany salvation, though we thus speak" 

It is^ I think^ well worthy of consideration on the 
part of all who are entrusted with the moral and reli- 
gious care of others^ that throughout Holy Scripture 
there is the union of kindly^ loving hopefulness with 
strong and even stem rebuke. If we despair of men 
who have gone grievously wrong, they will soon despair 
of themselves. Those who have been most successful, 
both publicly asA privately, in prevailing on others to 
iarust in Christ, have commonly had an ardent and un- 
conquerable persuasion that they should succeed; the 
eager faith of their own hearts has passed into the 
hearts of those with whom they pleaded. 

I. 

And on what does this hopefulness rest in the pre- 
sent case? Plainly there is nothing said to diminish 
the force of the warnings in the previous verses. The 
writer does not fall back on an eternal purpose of God 
which will infallibly secure the salvation of all who 
have truly believed in Christ. There is nothing to 
encourage these faltering, hesitating Christians, to 
hope that since they were once renewed by the Holy 
Ghost, they may now conceal their faith in Christ, let 
that faith perish altogether, consult their own safety 
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and peaciD, by visibly renouncing all association with 
the church, and be sure of being rescued at last from 
the " cursing ^^ and ^'burning/' He meant what he 
said when he told them what would be the result of 
apostacy; and he does not unsay it now. His per- 
suasion that instead of destruction lying before them 
there was salvation, does not rest on any doctrine which 
would virtually cancel the threatenings which darken 
the pages of this Epistle, like the portentous omens of 
a coming storm. His hope rests on this, that ^^ God is 
not unrighteous to forget " their work and their love 
which they had showed to His name, in that they had 
ministered to the saints, and still continued to minister. 

By their ^' work," I think the writer meant their 
Christian life in general. They had been energetic, 
courageous servants of Christ, and had been zealous in 
maintaining His honour. There had been not merely 
faith, but works in harmony with faith. There had 
been not merely inward emotion of the right kind, 
but outward and visible acts of the right kind. • They 
had lived a good life; they had done God^s will; 
their " work " had been even in God^s judgment an 
excellent and honourable thing. 

And they had been especially remarkable for minis- 
tering to the saints; that is, by relieving their neces- 
sities, standing by them in danger, showing them 
sympathy in suffering. Great distress had come upon 
the churches in Judea — distress so great, that even 
Macedonia and Corinth had been invited to send them 
aid; but among the Jewish Christians themselves there 

N 
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had been an openhanded generosity. Those who had 
little themselves had given to those who had less; 
those who had nothing to give had yet ministered to 
their brethren by personal kindnesses and loving atten- 
tions. And all this they were doing still. Not perhaps 
so heartily as in former times, but they were still 
doing it. . 

Now, says the writer, God is not unrighteous to 
forget all this : He remembers. He desires to reward, 
your past fidehty and generosity; and this is a reason 
for being hopeful about you. 

This argument may assume two forms : 
(a) Unless you continue faithftd to the end, all your 
former Christian life and liberality must remain without 
the eternal recompense God longs to bestow. Your 
former struggles against many difficulties, your self- 
sacrifice, your Christian uprightness, your liberality to 
the saints, will all be unrewarded. The apostacy of 
the closing days of your life would render worthless the 
fidelity of all your previous years. You have done so 
well that if now your energy and usefulness do not fail, 
you will not merely be saved so as by fire, but will 
have "an abundant entrance^' into everlasting glory. 
You have already laid up treasure in hedven. Crowns 
and thrones are there to reward your past toil, to 
compensate your past shame, to signalise your past 
victories. It is not God^s will that any who have 
suffered with Christ should miss the honour and blessed- 
ness of reigning with him. And hence He will do His 
utmost to keep you from destruction. He has an 
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eternal reward for you, and He will do His best to put 
you in possession of it. 

(6) Or else, perhaps, the argument may be stated 
thus. Your past fidelity to Christ, and your ministra- 
tions to the saints, recorded in God^s memory, and 
certain to receive His righteous recompense, will lead 
Him to do for you in this life what, but for your former 
goodness, it would be unreasonable to expect. He will 
reward your Christian work, and your love shown to His 
name, by alleviating the severity of your trial, by afford- 
ing special supernatural aids to your faith and constancy. 
If, the writer might have said, if I were addressing men 
who had only recently believed, or who, since they 
believed, had always been cowards in the time of per- 
secution, had always been inconsistent in moral conduct, 
had never been kindly and generous towards their 
brethren, I could have no hope of you; your present 
weakness would in my judgment be almost sure to 
issue in spiritual death ; but you did so well once, and 
in some respects are doing so well still, that to you 
God will manifest unusual forbearance ; for you there 
will be unusual and miraculous assistance ; " He is not 
unrighteous to forget your work and the love ye have 
shewed to his name.'^ 

What a motive there is here for endeavouring to 
Hve a life of the highest and noblest kind, for energetic 
Christian work, for unsparing self-sacrifice, for the 
*V freest liberality 1 By courage, by labour, by gener- 
osity, by holiness, we not only augment and exalt our 
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everlasting bliss, secure in the world to come a richer 
inheritance, a loftier throne, a brighter crown, a di- 
yiner joy, — ^we increase our safety from falling away 
altogether. We should live up to our most perfect 
conceptions of what the servants of Christ ought to be, 
not only that we may have the heartier welcome and 
the higher approbation when we enter heaven, but that 
we may be more certain of overcoming the outward 
dangers and the inward weakness which in future years 
may imperil the very existence of our religious life. 

By the necessary operation of the laws of our spirit- 
ual nature, those who have been most faithful to Christ 
are most likely to come out victorious from the most 
terrible trials, to which they may be subjected; but 
this is not all. If, through many years, you serve Grod 
with conspicuous fidelity. He will be so solicitous to 
confer on you the everlasting reward of your ^^ work ** 
that He will protect you from temptations that would 
be likely to destroy you altogether; or He will com- 
municate to you more richly the aid of His Holy Spirit 
to enable you successfully to confront them. Since 
for you, in consequence of your well-doing, there is 
reserved in heaven a special inheritance, incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, all His power will 
be exerted that you may be kept through faith unto 
the salvation ready to be revealed in the last time. 

K sometimes you fear that evil days are before you, 
when you will lose the human supports by which your 
faith is now sustained— days when strong temptations 
by which others have been plunged into stame and 
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ruin will assault your fidelity, see in the text one way 
of making ready for the hour and power of darkness. 
Abound now in the work of the Lord. Minister now 
to the saints ; and when the trouble and danger come, 
God will not forget. He will remember your present 
love, your present zeal, your present devotedness, and 
will reward you then by being your strength and 
shield. 

I cannot stop to remove difficulties which some 
persons may feel about the use of the word " righte- 
ous ^' in this place ; but can only say, that there is no 
need for any of us to be more anxious about main- 
taining the freedom of God^s grace than the writers 
of the Holy Scriptures are themselves. Our sins are 
forgiven freely by the divine mercy through Christ; 
our hearts are renewed freely by the power of the 
Holy Ghost ; all the spiritual energies by which^ our 
Christian life is sustained are freely imparted to us 
by the divine goodness; when we have done all, we 
are unprofitable servants. And yet, if you have any 
doubt about the certaiuty of God^s rewarding those 
who serve Him well, — ^if you do not feel that, accord- 
ing to the constitution under which we live, it is a 
just and not merely a gracious thing for God to recom- 
pense a man like Paul for all his labours and sufierings, 
you have very much to learn about the true teaching 
of the New Testament. You must find room in your 
belief for everything for which inspired men found 
room in their writings; and if you cannot get this 
sentence into your theology, " God is not unrighteous 
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to forget your work and the love which ye have shewed 
to His name/^ your theology needs alteration and re- 
adjustment. ^^ Of the Lord shall ye receive the reward 
of the inheritance, for ye serve the Lord Christ /^ " it 
is a righteous thing with God to recompense tribula- 
tion to them that trouble you, and to you who are 
troubled rest, with us, when the Lord efesus ghall be 
revealed from heaven with His mighty angels/^ 

II. 

Having expressed his confidence that his readers 
will not drift into apostacy, and assigned the reasons 
for his hope, the inspired writer exhorts them to 
renewed energy, and gives a reason for strong and 
persevering faith in God. " We desire that every one 
of you do show the same diligence^' that was manifested 
in your former Christian life and in your ministrations 
to the saints which still continue; we desire that 
every one of you do show the same diligence in relation 
to the establishment, the strengthening, the perfecting 
of your hope unto the end. You are becoming dis- 
couraged and depressed. Let it be your object now 
to give to the hope which is beginning to decay the 
fulness of assurance, and a fulness of assurance which 
shall last until the object of hope shall be fully attained, 
^' that ye may not become sluggish or slothful, but fol- 
lowers of them whOy through faith and endurance, 
inherit the promises,^' This is the exhortation. When 
their Christian life began, they trusted in the divine 
word, they looked for the salvation and eternal glory 
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wHch Christ had promised them ; and if they were to 
recover from their present declension, there must be 
the rekindling of the almost extinguished fires of hope. 
The sufferings and difficulties of the present must be 
overcome in the strength of a clear and distinct view 
of the eternal future. 

Hope ranks with Faith and Charity as one of the 
royal elements of Christian perfection. We are saved 
by hope. Every man that hath this hope in Christ 
purifieth himself even as He is pure. The temptations, 
and sorrows, and weariness which endanger our fidelity, 
are to be vanquished, not merely by faith in th^ con- 
solations which God will now afford, or by the love 
which rejoices to be found worthy to suffer for Christ^s 
sake, but also by a confident hope resting on the 
promise of Christ that if we are faithful unto death. He 
will give us a crown of life ; that, if we overcome, we 
shall be pillars in the temple of God, and go no more 
out, — shall be clothed in white raiment, — shall eat of 
the hidden manna, — shall receive the white stone, — 
shall never have our name blotted from the Book of 
Life, — shall sit with Christ in His throne, even as He 
overcame and is seated with the Father in His throne. 
The heaviest of earthly calamities, the bitterest of 
earthly sorrows, the sharpest of earthly temptations, 
will appear to us light afflictions, and but for a moment; 
we shall perceive that they are aU working for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; if we look 
not at the things which are seen and temporal, but at 
the things which are unseen and eternal. 
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But such a hope^ strong enongh to exert a perma- 
nent influence over the whole character and life^ will 
not rise np in the soul bj accident or without great 
diligence and care. Dazzling but transient visions of 
everlasting blessedness maj sometimes come to men 
in whom the religions afiections are almost powerless. 
The city of 6od^ with its walls of massive splendonr 
and the brightness and blessedness which they enclose^ 
may be seen for a moment by the imagination even of 
ungodly men; but the radiant pageant will be as 
unsubstantial as the purple and golden magnificence 
of sunset^ and^ fading away^ will leave the soul in dim 
tvrilight^ which will soon darken into perfect night. 
The hope of which the writer of this Epistle is speak- 
ing is not the dream of fancy, but one of the noblest 
intuitions of the soul. It is permanent in its presence 
and power,— as different from the momentary excite- 
ments of the imagination, as a calm Christian &ith 
from the irrational convictions of the ignorant and the 
superstitious, or as a deep and genuine Christian charity 
from the impulses of mere kindly emotion and good- 
nature. 

The diligence which augments and strengthens this 
hope will careftilly avoid all that would stain aud cor- 
rupt the soul, for it is only the pure in heart who see 
God in the home in which God and His angels dwell ; 
it will encourage habits of devotion and of communion 
with heaven, for it is only those whose affections are 
firmly set on things above, who can see Christ sitting 
on the right hand of God and the saints enthroned 
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with Him in bliss; it ynll sabdae the- force of those 
inferior passions which seek their satisfaction in the 
riches which perish and the honour which decays, for it 
is only those whose treasures are in the skies, — ^whose 
hearts will long and yearn for the glory hereafter to 
be revealed. The diligence here required will loosen 
the soul from the interests of this mortal life, — ^will 
enlarge those capacities which can only be filled with 
the perfect satisfactions which are the immortal inherit- 
ance of the saints, — ^will intensify all those affections 
which thirst for the vision of Grod, transformation into 
His likeness, and communion with His infinite and 
eternal blessedness. 

But the question may arise. Is it not possible for 
our hope, when thus carefully and diligently perfected, 
to be ultimately disappointed ? — is it not, after all, a 
wild and presumptuous thing to desire and expect so 
transcendent a bliss ? Is there anything for so great a 
hope to rest upon, — anything solid and firm enough to 
sustain all its weight ? Yes, is the reply ; *^ when God 
made promise unto Abraham/^ — a promise the final 
development and fulness of which we are still waiting 
for, — " becjause He could swear by no greater, He sware 
by Himself, saying, Surely '' — and the word thus 
translated is the common formula of Jewish oaths — 
" Surely, blessing, I will bless thee, and multiplying, I 
vnll multiply thee /^ and Abraham believed God^s word, 
and after his faith had stood the test of long delay, — 
'^ after he had patiently endured, — he obtained the pro- 
mise/' It began to be fdlfilled when Isaac was bom. 
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'' For men verily swear by the greater, invoking on 
themselves^ if they swear falsely, the vengeance of some 
superior power; and' an oath is an end of all strife or 
gainsaying,^t is the firmest and surest estebUsh- 
ment of the truth and certainty of what is promised or 
affirmed. Wherefore God, willing to show more abun- 
dantly to the heirs of promise — ^to Isaac and to Jacob 
that is — and to all who afterwards came to have an 
interest in what the Divine word had been pledged to 
bestow, the immutability of His counsel, condescended 
to become, as it were, a third person between Himself 
and Abraham, using the form of asseveration by which 
creatures call down on themselves the divine curse, by 
adding an oath to His promise — that by two immu- 
table things, — His own word and the oath which 
strengthened it, — in which it was impossible for God to 
lie, we may have strong encouragement who have fled 
for refuge to the hope set before us in the Gospel, 
which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure 
and stedfast, and entering into that within the veil — 
the Holy of Holies — whither a forerunner on our behalf 
has entered, even Jesus, He having become a High Priest 
for ever after the order of Melchizedek,'^ 

The kernel of this argument for sustained confidence 
in God may, I think, be stated thus : — ^Long ago, when 
God called Abraham from his father^s house, God 
promised him many and glorious blessings ; the whole 
history of his descendants — the birth of Isaac, the 
multiplication of the Jewish race, their miraculous 
history, the coming of the Messiah — ^is the ftdfilment 
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of the promise; but much yet remains to be fulfilled. 
The depth and wealth of it have only been partially 
revealed. In the writings of the prophets, in the 
songs of the Psalmists, there are indications that 
the earthly kingdom was to rise into a nobler and 
grander form : instead of a secular prince, there was 
to be a divine ruler — ^instead of the land which God 
had given to their fathers, an everlasting and heavenly 
inheritance. We are the heirs of the promise ; the very 
crisis of its perfect accomplishment has now arrived ; 
we are bound to rest upon it with the same confidence 
with which Abraham rested, and all the saintly men 
of the older faith. It is more than a promise. Antici- 
pating the severe and protracted strain to which faith 
would be subjected, God added to His promise an 
oath. "By myself have I sworn," saith the Lord, "that 
in blessing I will bless thee, and in thy seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed.^^ This rock, the 
divine promise, the divine oath, is the ultimate founda- 
tion of aU Jewish hope : on this foundation our hope 
is built. God's purpose is immutable, though as 
yet we may not be able to see that it is being fulfilled ; 
but as Abraham waited for a long time before he saw 
even the beginning of the accomplishment of the divine 
word, we, too, must wait. And meanwhile, in the 
midst of all the tumult and storm by which we are now 
surrounded, our hope is like a strong anchor, which 
must hold us firmly till the brighter, calmer future 
comes; it is an anchor fixed in the very nature, and 
truth, and glory of God — ^immoveable as the foundations 
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of His eternal throne; for in His earnest desire to 
command our trost^ He has condescended to strengthen 
the force of His promise by adding to it that solemn 
confirmation by which men are accustomed to invoke on 
themselves the direst calamities if they prove &lse to 
their word. 

God knew all our infirmity. It ought to have been 
enough if^ once for all^ He had told us of the un7 
searchable riches of His grace. One gracious promise 
shining out amidst the darkness should have been 
enough to attract the vision and to command the con- 
fidence of all nations and of all ages. One golden 
sentence assuring us of His infinite and everlasting 
mercy ought to have been enough for the faith of all 
the millions of the human race to rest upon. When 
burdened with the guilt of sin,— when struggling with 
temptation, — when exhausted by sorrow, — ^it ought to 
have been enough for us if we knew that once heaven 
had spoken to earth, and invited our perfect and happy 
trust. Among ourselves, how often has a heart sorely 
tried, clung for years to a few broken words, hurriedly 
spoken by human lips, and found in them a spell and a 
charm which filled the air with music, made a desert a 
paradise, and enabled hope to defy repeated disappoint- 
ments, and to rest exultingly on the certainty of a 
happy future. And a solitary promise should have 
been enough from the lips of Him who cannot lie. 
But it was not His will to subject us to the severity of 
such a test. Like the stars of heaven for multitude 
are the declarations of His willingness to pardon the 
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sins of the most guilty^ and to receive back the wicked 
into the joy of His love. For those who have known 
Him, but who have gone astray, there are promises en- 
couraging them to return, and assuring them that God is 
faithful and just to forgive their sins, and to cleanse 
them from aU unrighteousness ; there are loving words 
for the weak and the weary, for the sorrowiul, for the 
tempted, for the persecuted, and for the dying — ^words 
so special and direct in their application to all the vicis- 
situdes of human life, that sometimes we must have felt 
as though they had been written in the ages long gone 
by only for our use ; that, like some secret treasure 
which had been hidden for centuries and found by us at 
last, they had never been intended for the saints who 
have gone before us, but had been reserved for our ovni 
consolation and support ; in such wonderful ways has 
God made provision for our need ! 

And there is another aspect under which we may 
regard these innumerable expressions of the Divine 
gentleness and love. They look like the irrepressible 
yearnings of the Divine nature for our confidence. It 
is not enough for God that the faith of angels and 
archangels reposes through age after age on His jus- 
tice and goodness. He seems as if He could not be 
content without our faith too. He seems more eager 
to be trusted than even to be obeyed. The laws of 
nature shall be disturbed if miracles will only awaken 
our trust. Angels shall reveal their glory to mortal 
eyes, if angelic visions will only awaken our trust. 
His own Son shall leave the throne of His glory and 
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die an accarsed deaths if the transcendent gift will 
only awaken our trust. Promise shall be accumulated 
on promise^ revelation added to revelation, if multi- 
plied expressions of His love will only awaken our 
trust. He who cannot lie, whose truth endureth to all 
generations, will humble Himself to the level of men 
whose word may fail unless it is confirmed by an oath ; 
— and since in that awful height in which He is en- 
throned He can see above Him none greater than Him- 
self, to whose piercing scrutiny he can appeal for his 
sincerity, whose vengeance He can invoke if He 
should ever prove unfaithful, — He will swear by Him- 
self, that His purpose may be manifestly immutable, if 
the oath which often enables us to rely on the word of a 
false and treacherous man, will only awaken our trust. 
Oh, wonder not, that from end to end of Holy Scrip- 
ture, Faith is invested with an importance which has 
provoked the hostile criticism of those who understand 
neither the weakness of man nor the infinite cravings 
of the heart of God. And let the poorest and feeblest 
and obscurest of mankind rejoice in this — that if they 
could consecrate to God's service the wealth of an 
empire, erect to His [honour the costHest temples, offer 
Him the homage of the noblest genius — all these would 
give Him less perfect delight than He derives from a 
faith that vanquishes doubt and stands firm in conflict, 
and which in death itself fears no evil, exclaiming, 
" Thou art with me. Thou art my strength and my 
song, my sun and my shield — ^none that trust in Thee 
shall ever be confounded.'^ 



*^ For this Melchizedek, King of Salem, priest of the Most High God, who 
met Abraham returning from the slaughter of the kings, and blessed 
him," &c.— Hebrews vii, 1-28. 

The inspired writer of this Epistle has already pre- 
pared us for the difficulties which occur in this chapter 
on the priesthood of Melchizedek. He has '^many- 
things to say and things difficult to explain/^ since his 
readers had become '^ dull of hearing/^ To make the 
subject perfectly intelligible to those who had ceased 
to give earnest heed to the elementary facts and doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, and who needed to be 
taught again the first principles of the oracles of God, 
was no easy task. Of course, this implies that the 
discussion in itself was somewhat remote from the line 
of ordinary Christian teaching, else it would not have 
required thoughtful and disciplined and thoroughly 
spiritual minds to understand it. The special difficul- 
ties which were likely to prevent these Judaizing 
Christians from appreciating and accepting this part of 
the Epistle were stated in a former sermon; but for 
ourselves, it is not altogether free from obscurity, — 
obscurity arising mainly from want of carefiil thought 
on the true relations of the Old Testament to the New. 

There is hardly anything more curious in the history 
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of Scripture interpretation than the variety of theories 
on the person and dignity of Melchizedek, — theories 
chiefly built upon the expressions employed in this 
chapter. In the early ages of the Church some hereti- 
cal sects and some orthodox theologians indulged in 
strange speculations on this subject. By some it was 
believed that Melchizedek was a manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit; by others, that he was an early incarna- 
tion of Christ Himself; by others, that he was one of 
the powers or emanations of Grod, superior to our Lord, 
but after the model of whom Christ was afterwards 
formed. Qrigen of Alexandria believed that he was an 
angel ; others thought that he was a man, formed before 
the creation of the world out of spiritual not earthly 
matter; others, that he was Enoch sent to live on the 
earth again after the flood. Some have conjectured 
that he was Shem, the son of Noah, following an 
ancient Jewish tradition, preserved in one of the Tar- 
gums* ; others, that he was Ham ; while others, again, 
have thought that he was the patriarch Job. 

You will not expect me to discuss these various 
hypotheses. Though some of the expressions, espe- 
cially those in the third and eighth verses, are seriously 
perplexing, I venture to think that, without any attempt 
to explain away or diminish the force of the writer's 
language, only interpreting every phrase in the Ught 

* The Targums are Chaldee Paraphrases of certain parts of the Old 
Testament Scriptures. The reference in the text is to the Jerusaleni 
Targum, which is one of the most ancient. In Genesis xiv, the paraphrase 
reads thus : " And Malka Zadika, who was Shem bar (son of) Noah/' &c. 
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of the two passages concerning Melchizedek in the Old 
Testament, and in the light of the writer^s own purpose, 
we may be able to see that he does not wish us to 
suppose that Melchizedek was anything more than a 
good man. King of Salem, and the recognized repre- 
sentative and priest, in his own country and times, of 
the Most High God. 

To correct the errors, confirm the faith, and animate 
the courage of those Jewish Christians who were dis- 
heartened and depressed by the absence of visible glory 
in the history of Christ and in the constitution and 
position of the Christian Church, it has been shown 
already that, personally and by His works, Christ is 
greater than the angels whose ministry had thrown a 
supernatural splendour around the ancient institutions 
of Judaism; that by His relationship to God and His 
rank in God's spiritual "house,'' Christ, the Son of God, 
is greater than Moses, who was only God's servant, 
though the founder and lawgiver of the Jewish com- 
monwealth, and the great patriot and hero of Jewish 
story; and that from Christ we are to receive a nobler 
"rest" than that into which Joshua led the tribes of 
Israel after their long wanderings in the wilderness. 
And now the writer begins the contrast between the 
priesthood — not the person, but the priesthood — of 
Christ, and the priesthood of Aaron and his descend- 
ants, and is about to show that the priesthood of Christ 
is far loftier and more glorious. . 

He commences this argument by an appeal to a re- 

o 
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markable event in Abraham's history . Manyyears before 
this event occurred, Abraham, in obedience to a divine 
call, had left the land of his birth and his father's 
house ; he had received those promises which were the 
foundation of all the privileges and distinctions of the 
Jewish race; already a special divine providence watched 
over him ; quite recently, after his separation from Lot, 
God had told him that the land of Canaan — ^northward, 
southward, eastward, and westward — ^was to belong to 
him and his descendants, and that his seed were to be 
as the dust of the earth. 

The story about Melchizedek may be told in a few 
sentences. Abraham's nephew. Lot, had gone to feed 
his flocks in the rich and fruitful plains of Jordan, and 
was living in Sodom. The cities in that neighbour- 
hood had been subdued by the chiefs of certain Eastern 
tribes, and for twelve years had served Chedorlaomer, 
King of Elam. Li the thirteenth year, there was a 
revolt against the power of the stranger. But Chedor- 
laomer, with the chiefs that were in alliance with him, 
came and utterly overthrew the chiefs of Sodom, Go- 
morrah, and the neighbouring cities, and carried away 
many prisoners and considerable booty. Lot was 
among the captives; and his wealth, which he had 
loved so well and was so selfishly eager to increase, 
was in the hands of the invaders. Abraham heard of 
the calamity, followed the victorious army, overtook it 
in the north-western borders of Palestine, fell upon it 
by night, and completely routed it. Lot and the other 
prisoners and all the spoil were recovered. As Abraham 
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was returning to the south, Melchizedek met him and 
brought forth bread and wine for the refreshment of 
the patriarch and his followers — in which hospitable 
act, by the way, some expositors have ingeniously or 
absurdly found a prophetic anticipation of the Lord^s 
Supper. In the narrative in Genesis, Melchizedek is 
described as ^^ King of Salem,^^ — ^which was probably 
the country around the hills on which Jerusalem was 
afterwards built — and '^ priest of the Most High God/^ 
and he blessed Abraham, and received a tithe of the 
recaptured spoils. 

There is no hint in the narrative that any super- 
human dignity belonged to this Canaanitish king ; and 
yet the story is very remarkable, especially to those 
whose habits of thought on all religious subjects have 
been formed by Jewish institutions. Here is a 
Canaanitish king, about whose reign and subsequent 
history not a solitary fact is known, recognised by 
Abraham himself as God^s priest, — ^receiving tithes from 
the illustrious head of the Jewish nation, — ^assuming the 
right to bless him. It is also rather significant that 
some years afterwards, when Abraham was commanded 
to sacrifice Isaac, he was directed to go into the land of 
Moriah and ofier his son for a burnt-ofiering on one of 
the mountains there; and this was in the very district 
over which I have said that Melchizedek probably 
reigned. The name he bore was eminently sugges- 
tive : he was " Melchizedek^^ — ^^king of righteous- 
ness :" his title was suggestive too : he was " King of 
Salem^'-r-^^ king of peace." Who is this mysterious 
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stranger? Whence did he receive his sanctity? From 
what priestly ancestors did he spring ? When did he 
assume his priestly functions ? — ^when did he lay them 
down ? — ^to whom were they transmitted ? As a priest, 
he stands before us ^^ without a genealogy ;"^ he belongs 
to no consecrated line; the commencement of his priestly 
ftinctions is not connected with the death of any prede- 
cessor, the close of them is not' marked by the appear- 
ancfe of another who succeeded him. A priest, '^vnthouf* 
a priestly ^^ father y^ '' withouf^ a " mother'^ belonging 
to the line of Aaron ; without a definite consecration 
signalizing his entrance into his office, without succes- 
sors indicating that his functions had ceased,— held a 
position altogether unlike that of the priesthood that 
ministered in the Jewish temple, — ^belonged to alto- 
gether a different order. 

It was these circumstances that made the priesthood 
of Melchizedek unique. And these circumstances had 
attracted notice long before this Epistle was written. 

In the Psalms, an inspired writer fixes on this unde- 
rived and untransmitted priesthood of the King of 
Salem as the highest representation of the priesthood 
of the Messiah ; and just as the kingship of a Jewish 
monarch is sometimes described, in the same book, 
in language which passes, by imperceptible gradations, 
into a vision of royal grandeur and authority, which no 
earthly prince could ever possess, so the priesthood of 
Melchizedek is idealized and exalted imtil it transcends 

* " Without descent," i.c., without a pedigree on which to rest hi« 
right to the priestly office. 
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in dignity and permanence the measures of a merely 
human ministry. ^' Thou art a priest /or ever after the 
order of Melchizedek/^ 

In the 72nd Psalm the inspired poet presents the 
true idea of a king anointed by God to reign over 
His people; and the magnificent representation of a 
sovereign, who should ''judge the people with right- 
eousness and the poor with judgment/^ — ^who should 
'' save the children of the needy and break in pieces 
the oppressor/^ — '' in whose days the righteous^' were 
to '' flourish/^ — who was to " have dominion from sea 
to sea, and from the river to the end of the earth/^ — 
whose "name^^ was to "endure for ever/^ and to 
'' continue as long as the sun/^ — ^in whom men were 
to be ''blessed/^ and whose glory was to ''fill the 
whole earth ;" — this magnificent representation of the 
ideal king of the chosen race could not possibly become 
an actual fact in the history of any mortal prince ; but 
in it all the kings of the Jewish nation were to recog- 
nise the grandeur properly belonging to the crown and 
throne of the king of God's people — the sublime and 
perfect conception to which their government was to 
be conformed. 

And the priesthood of Melchizedek is similarly 
treated in the 110th Psalm. Because of its peculiar 
characteristics it is employed to denominate the ever- 
lasting priesthood of the Messiah. As Priest of the 
Most High God, the Canaanitish king stood apart from 
all the consecrated descendants of Aaron, deriving his 
dignity from none, transmitting it to none ; his priest- 
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hood was the noblest visible approach to the everlasting 
priesthood of the Son of God; and the Psalmist there- 
fore speaks of Christ as belonging to the same priestly 
order, and as fiilfiUing the idea which in the priesthood 
of Melchizedek was represented in an inferior form. 

It is with these two passages before him that the 
inspired author of this Epistle proceeds to contrast the 
order of priesthood which derives its name from Mel- 
chizedek with that which derives its name from Aaron; 
and the facts contained in Genesis are blended with 
the idea of Melchizedek's priesthood which in the 
Psalm is developed from those facts. This ig not an 
unnatural process. If, for instance, it had been the 
business of any inspired writer to contrast the kingship 
of Christ with the kingship of heathen monarchs, he 
might have said that Christ was a king after the order 
of Solomon, and proceeded to refer to certain facts in 
Solomon's history, and to quote those passages from 
the 72nd Psalm which I quoted just now, to show that 
the kingship with which Solomon was invested was, 
according to the idea of it, a universal and everlasting 
sovereignty ; the monarchs that rule over the nations 
of the world rule over a limited teri^tory, but it is 
testified concerning this King that He has dominion 
from sea to sea : they die and pass away, but He shall 
live, and His name shall endure for ever; Solomon 
^' is made like unto the Son of God^ and abideth" a King 
'* continually." In such a discussion there would have 
been a blending of what was true only of Solomon with 
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what was true only of that loftier Prince whose royal 
greatness Solomon imperfectly and temporarily sus- 
tained. There is, I repeat, a similar blending here: 
in some parts of the chapter the writer speaks of what 
was actually true of the priesthood of Melchizedek, as 
borne by the human and actual E[ing of Salem; in 
other parts he loses sight of the man and sees only the 
divine conception of an everiasting priesthood, which 
Melchizedek personally could not possess : in other 
words, following the example of the 110th Psalm, 
Melchizedek "i* made like unto the Son of God, and 
abideth a priest continually/^ 

And " now consider how great this man was, unto 
whom even the patriarch Abraham gave the tenth of the 
spoilsJ^ " The sons of Levi who receive the office of 
the priesthood have a commandment to take tithes of the 
people according to the law,'' the priests have this 
acknowledged symbol of supremacy over their brethren, 
who come, like themselves, from the loins of Abraham ; 
but here is one who does not belong to the Jewish 
priesthood, nor stand in the line of their descent, who 
" received tithes from Abraham'' himself, and whose dig- 
nity is therefore higher than their own. Not only did 
he receive tithes from Abraham, but he " blessed him 
that had received the promises : now, without contradic- 
tion, the less is blessed of the greater," — the son by the 
father, the people by the priest ', and, therefore, in this 
memorable meeting Abraham himself assumes a posi- 
tion inferior to that of the King of Salem. 

Nor is this all. By Jewish law ''men that die 
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receive tithes; but there/* — ^and now the Canaanitish 
king of Genesis becomes the Melchizedek of the Psalms 
— " there he receiveth them of whom it is witnessed that 
he liveth;'* eternity being essential to the true idea 
of the priesthood of Melchizedek. Just as a writer 
asserting the dignity of the kingship of Solomon, 
though that dignity could not be attained by Solomon 
himself, might say, on the ground of the 72nd Psalm, 
when referring to the gifts that were brought to him, 
here a king received tribute concerning whom it is 
said that "they shall fear Thee as long as the sun 
and moon endureth, throughout all generations/' This 
everlasting dominion, though impossible to Solomon, 
was, according to the Psalm, an essential element 
of the divinely-appointed sovereignty of which Solo- 
mon's was a transient and imperfect anticipation. 

Nor is this all, ^^ as I may so say, Levi also, who 
receiveth tithes, payed tithes in Abraham, for he was yet 
in the loins of his father when Melchizedek met him,*' 
Honour, among the Jewish people, being strictly here- 
ditary, all the privileges of the race being regarded as 
simply the inheritance of the descendants of Abraham, 
the throne being limited to the descendants of David, 
and the priestly office to the descendants of Aaron, 
this argument would have a greater force for Jews than 
it may have for some of us. What promises Abraham 
received, his descendants were taught to regard as 
given to them ; what homage he paid might also bo 
fairly regarded as paid by them. The idea of the strict 
unity of a family in the person of its head was more 
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familiar to their minds than it is to ours. Levi, there- 
fore, paid tithes in Abraham; and the Jewish priest- 
hood itself acknowledged in that act the superior 
priesthood of Melchizedek. 

The remaining part of the chapter, the substance 
of which I shall presently proceed to give, is much 
simpler. The things ^^hard to be uttered,^^ or ex- 
plained, are contained in the first ten verses; and I 
repeat that the difficulty in those verses arises from a 
want of thoughtful and deep reflection on the ancient 
revelations of God to man. But let me say that there 
is the greatest possible diflference between the apostolic 
method of developing the profound spiritual meaning 
of certain Jewish institutions and the practice of many 
modem and ancient interpreters. Nothing can be more 
childish or irrational than the ingenuity of some learned 
men in discovering the whole substance of Christian doc- 
trine in some of the circumstances of Jewish ceremonies, 
and in some of the incidental phrases of Old Testament 
history. Their whole scheme of interpretation is purely 
arbitrary. On the other hand, I am prepared to say 
that I have never yet found in the New Testament any 
allusions to the ancient Jewish Scriptures, any illustra- 
tions derived from the ancient Jewish ritual, which, when 
seriously and patiently, studied, have not proved to be 
logically and philosophically just. The books of Moses 
and the prophets are never treated by the inspired 
writers as aflfording materials out of which an ingenious 
fancy has license to construct unsubstantial demonstra- 
tions of truths which the authority of Christ and of His 
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apostles sufficiently authenticate; but as containing 
imperfect and elementary revelations — liints and fore- 
8hadowmg»-m which a mind that has comprehended 
the general structure and purpose of the ancient sys- 
tern may recogniae the outlines and anticipations of 
the ftdly-developed Christian £Ekith* 



But to return to the eleventh Verse of the chaptei 
the prophecy, in the 110th Psalm^ of the coming of a 
priest after the order of Melchizedek, is still present to 
the mind of the writer; and he asks — ►"T/^, theUy the 
Levitical priesthood— -for upon the basis of it the people 
received the law" — ^it was the very foundation and centre 
of the whole Jewish constitution — "(/", theUy the Levitical 
priesthood" perfectly answered the ends for which the 
priestly office was instituted, ^^ if perfection were by it, 
what further need was there that a different priest should 
arise after the order of Melchizedek, and that he is said 
to bis not after the order of Aaron ?" 

If the Aaronic priesthood were perfectly eflTective, 
there would have been no such indication in the ancient 
books as that contained in the 110th Psalm, that a 
priest was to arise after the order of Melchizedek. And 
then, referring back to the parenthesis in the 11th 
verse, in which it is said that the whole Jewish consti- 
tution was based on the Jewish priesthood, he adds — 
'' if the priesthood is changed, there comes of necessity a 
change of the whole law" under which the Jewish 
people lived. And that such a change has come about 
is certain, for ^' He of whom these things are spoken — 
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that is, in the 110th Psalm — belongs to a different tribe, 
of which no man has ever devoted himself to the altar. 
For it is plain that our Lord, whom these Jewish 
Christians acknowledged to be the Messiah, though 
they did not perceive all His glory, or understand that 
by His coming the old system Was abolished, it is plain 
that our Lord has sprung out of Judah, of which tribe 
Moses said nothing concerning priesthood. And it is 
yet far more evident that the law has been changed — if, 
according to the prophetic Psalm, after the similitude 
of Melchizedek, there ariseth a different Priest, who is 
appointed, not according to the law of a carnal command- 
ment — that is, whose functions, authority, and power 
are regulated by a system which necessarily recognized 
the frailty and imperfections of the persons by whom 
it was to be administered — iut after the power of an 
endless life, — ^having prerogatives and conferring bless- 
ings to which the everlasting existence of the priest 
himself is indispensable, for he testifieth. Thou art a 
priest for ever, after the order of Melchizedek.*^ 

'^ For in this change of the law there is a disannul- 
ling of the commandment going before, — an abrogation 
of the preceding system, — oyj account of its weakness 
and unprofitableness, — for the law perfected nothing, — 
its precepts could not sanctify the life, — ^its sacrifices 
pointed to an end they could not attain, — ^its priests 
could effect no real reconciliation to God, — ^its kings 
could not establish on earth the true kingdom of 
heaven ; and with the aboHtion of the old system there 
is the bringing in of a better hope, by means of which we 
draw nigh to God.'* 
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The contrast is not yet closed. ^' Those priests 
were made without an oath, but this priest of prophecy 
who is now come, even the Lord Jesus Christ, with an 
oath, by Him who saith to Him, The Lord sware and 
wiU not repent, ' Thou art a priest for ever after the order 
of Melchizedek ; and inasmuch, as not without an oath He 
was made priest, of so much better a covenant hath Jesus 
become surety.'' Nor is this all. *' They truly are many 
priests because they are not suffered to continue, that is in 
their priesthood, by reason of death; but He, on account 
of His continuing for ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. 
Wherefore also He is able to save to the uttermost them 
that come to God by Him, seeing He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us. For it was also in harmony with all 
our g^eat necessities, in harmony with all our hopes of 
present communion with God, and everiasting blessed- 
ness in His presence, that we should have such a High 
Priest, holy, harmless, undefiled, separated by His personal 
purity from our sinful race, and made higher than the 
heavens, who hath no need day by day, as the high priests, 
to offer sacrifices, first for his own sins, and then for the 
people's; for this — ^that is, as the context plainly indi- 
cates, offer sacrifice for the sins of the people — this 
He did once for all, when He offered up Himself For the 
law maketh men high priests who have iiifirmity, but the 
word of the oath, which was after the law, maketh the Son 
High Priest, who is perfect for evermore." 

And now, perhaps, some may be ready to ask, Of 
what service can it be to us to give time and strength 
to this elaborate contrast between the priesthood of the 
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descendants of Aaron, and the priesthood of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ? What need is there to remind us that 
Jewish priests were compassed with infirmity, while He 
having passed through the sufierings and conflicts of 
His earthly life is perfected for evermore, — ^that they 
had to offer sacrifices day by day for their own sins as 
well as for the sins of the people, while He needeth to 
offer no sacrifices for Himself, and by a solitary sacri- 
fice atoned for the sins of aU mankind, — ^that they died 
and passed away, transmitting their priesthood to 
others, while His priesthood permanently remains with 
Himself, — that they were appointed without an oath, 
while He is appointed with an oath, and is therefore 
the surety of a better covenant ? What need is there 
to prove to us from the ideal priesthood of Melchizedek 
that He to whom that priesthood in its perfect form 
belongs, must be greater than Abraham, upon whom 
Melchizedek conferred a blessing, — ^greater, therefore, 
than all Abraham^s descendants, whose honours were 
derived from their ancestor, and could not rise higher 
than the fountain whence they sprang ? What need 
is there to show to us that, according to Jewish modes 
of thougjit, Levi himself, the father of the priestly race 
that ministered in the Jewish temple, virtually paid 
tithes to Melchizedek, and so acknowledged the supe- 
riority of Melchizedek's priesthood? What need is 
there to satisfy us that the ancient law has passed 
away by appealing to a prophecy which indicated that 
the Aaronic priesthood, the centre of the Jewish con- 
stitution, was to give place to a priesthood of a different 
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order ; and to the fact that the Messiah^ in whom tiie 
fnnctions of both king and priest were united^ belonged 
to a tribe whose members had no right to minister at 
the altar ? Why could we not have the positive truth 
concerning the glory and the permanence of Christ^s 
priestly office placed before us apart from the obsolete 
errors and superstitions of these Judaizing Christians f 

(1) I answer^ that the laborious carefulness of this 
inspired writer in discussing and removing the errors 
which prevented these persons acknowledging that 
their old law had passed away and that all the blessings 
it conferred were now to be found in a nobler and more 
lasting form in the Lord Jesus^ is an instructive and 
affecting example of how we are to endeavour to bring 
men to a true religious belief^ and a right state of 
heart in relation to Christ. Stem rebuke for sin, 
awfiil warnings for those who are drifting into apostaoy, 
but calm, patient reasoning, for the removal of rooted 
prejudice and error, — this is what the contents of this 
Epistle recommend. The Christian teacher must never 
be satisfied with general statements of positive truth, 
but must endeavour to displace whatever erroneous 
opinions prevent the reception of the truth. 

He must not denounce mere intellectual misappre- 
hensions, except so far as they are the obvious result 
of wilfulness, cowardice, or irreligion. He must be 
patient with the most irrational follies of the human 
mind, though he must be resolute in condemning all 
the sins of the human heart. 

(2) There is a warning in these arguments against a 
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very common danger. The religious life of the Jewish 
race had been associated through many centuries with 
a particular system of religious observances, and it 
needed, not merely the authority of inspiration, but 
elaborate instruction, nay, it needed the destruction of 
Jerusalem itself by the armies of Titus, to prevent the 
Jewish members of the Christian church endeavouring 
to perpetuate a ritualism, the use and power of which 
had now departed. They still clung to their temple, 
their sacrifices, and their priesthood. They could not 
relinquish observances which were sanctified and made 
venerable by the glorious memories and by the sacred 
traditions of sixteen hundred years. Had not the 
ceremonial law ministered to the holiness of prophets 
and psalmists and pious kings and thoireands of forgot- 
ten saints? Why then should it be abandoned ? That 
the changing times required changing forms of reli- 
gious service, that the new thoughts which had come 
from Christ required new expression, that the new life 
required new forms for its fi^ee growth and visible 
manifestation, this is what they could not understand ; 
this is what vast numbers of Christian people in every 
succeeding age have been unable to understand. In- 
stitutions which for centuries rendered sejpice to God, 
customs which through many generations were the 
fitting vestments of spiritual thought and feeling, may 
become obstacles to the free progress of God^s truth, 
and solemn mockeries of the interior religious life. 
And yet their antiquity, and the sacred associations 
which cluster round them, make it hard to remove 
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them out of the way^ except by angry and violent 
revolt, by bitter and exasperating controversy. It may 
be proved that at one time the Bomish Church, spite 
of its corruptions, rendered noble service to Christen- 
dom ; and when Luther and his friends were in rebel, 
lion against the Bomish see, I can perfectly understand 
how it was that numbers of good men listened with 
horror to his denunciations, and recoiled from all 
fellowship with his enterpMse. Illustrious saints had 
worshipped at the altars of the church, famous theolo- 
gians, who had confuted dangerous heresies, had been 
among her faithful sons, heathen nations had been 
Christianized by her missionaries, millions of humble 
and uncultivated souls were receiving some sort of 
spiritual guidaifte from her services and her priests ; — 
it was perilous, it was rash, it was irreverent, to assault 
so august, so venerable an institution. 

And yet it was necessary. And Luther, by presuming 
to dispute the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome, which 
in its beginnings might have been harmless and even 
beneficial to the church, but which now had become a 
fearful calamity and curse, prevented foul stagnation 
and mortal disease corrupting and destroying the reli-j 
gious life of (^Jhristendom. 

I can quite understand how it was that even good 
and great men like the English Reformers failed to 
purify their Service Book from all Romish errors, and 
yielded ecclesiastical supremacy to the crown. I might 
admit that greater security and greater immediate 
visible progress may have been secured to the Refor- 
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mation movement by its alliance with kings, and that 
the Prayer Book was admirably adapted to the religious 
life of a people who were being led out of Romanism 
into a clearer, truer faith. But see how hard it is now 
to effect any further progress ! To touch the baptismal 
service seems an insult to the long procession of devout 
and godly men who have stood at the English font and 
given thanks for the renewal of successive generations 
of EngUsh children ; and the salvation of the living is 
imperilled that the memory of the dead may not be 
dishonoured. 

K we impeach the alliance of Church and State, we 
are surrounded at once by a great cloud of witnesses 
— dignified bishops, learned theologians, lofty saints. 
These illustrious men worshipped and died in a church, 
organized and governed by acts of Parliament and 
deriving its revenues largely from public law, instead 
of free Christian liberality; why should not we? And 
there are majestic cathedrals, whose vast and solemn 
spaces have been filled through century after century 
with measured chant and lofty song : there are village 
churches before whose altars our fathers have bowed 
through many generations, and in the shadow of whose 
towers their dust awaits the morning of the resurrec- 
tion. Admirable materials these for poetry, and pre- 
cious, too, for enriching the common thoughts and 
lives of men, but utterly powerless for determining 
the great controversy. 

That subjection of the church of Christ to secular 
authority — I want to know, not whether good men 

p 
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have tacitly or expressly sanctioiied it^ bat whether 
Christ approves it. These magnificent cathedrals^ 
these ancient churches, — I want to know, not whether 
they aflTord beantifiil imagery to the poet, or even 
whether our ancestors found religious culture within 
their walls, but whether it be true or no, in our own 
times, that through the law of patronage, through the 
necessities of a national clyirch, through the structure 
and contents of the Book of Common Prayer, sermons 
are preached in multitudes of these sacred buildings, 
week after week, by men whose teaching points to- 
wards Rome, by men who have lost or are losing faith 
in the supernatural elements of the Christian revela- 
tion, by men who are destitute of religious life alto- 
gether. 

And yet, though this be proved, there are tens of 
thousands of good men, over whose nature long custom 
and reverent antiquity have cast such a speU that they 
find it as diflicult to venture upon the freedom of a 
church untrammelled by State control, as these Jewish 
Christians found it to escape from the obsolete institu- 
tions of their old religious faith. 

I wish that we ourselves knew nothing of this 
injurious bondage to the past; but I believe that if 
our fathers had not had the courage and wisdom to 
found our free churches for us, few of us would have 
the vigour and boldness to do it for ourselves. Among 
ourselves, custom asserts too frequently an illegitimate 
authority, and tradition takes the place of common 
sense and an intelligent study of the true necessities 
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of our times. We, too, have sacred phrases which 
derive all their consecration from lips that we know 
could sometimes err; and old observances which we 
shrink from violating, though their wisdom and autho- 
rity cannot be demonstrated. We, too, have to learn 
that the language and the customs which may have 
been the best possible to former generations, may now 
obscure our religious thought and impede our religious 
action : we may be assisted in learning this by the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and a thoughtful study of the 
errors against which its argument is directed. 

(3) It is of some importance to us, I think, to be 
reminded that the Christian faith did not come into 
the world abruptly and without due preparation; but 
that, through all the ages of human history, divine 
providence and divine revelations had been educating 
the intellect and heart of mankind for the reception 01 
Christ. The great thoughts of the New Testament 
have their roots at the very gate of the garden of Eden. 
The glory which shines from the face of Christ had shed 
a dim twilight on the darkness of previous centuries. 
A whole nation had been consecjrated to the develope- 
ment of imperfect anticipations of the final manifesta- 
tion of God. This ennobles the teaching of Jesus and 
His apostles ; this supplies a separate and independent 
evidence of their divine commission. How was it that 
for sixteen hundred years one religious faith continued 
to exist among the Jewish people, spite of their rest- 
lessness and vacillation, spite of their impatience under 
its yoke, spite of their inability to appreciate its moral 
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and spiritual dignity, — ^how was it that this faith sur- 
vived the invasion of foreign armies^ subjugation to 
foreign kings, captivity in foreign lands ? How was 
it that from Moses, the foiAder of the system, down to 
John the Baptist, the last of the prophets, the same 
religious principles were steadily proclaimed, the same 
mysterious hopes clung to, through all the vicissitudes 
of their national history and by all their authoritative re- 
ligious teachers — ^by kings, warriors, shepherds, priests; 
by men of lofty genius, by men whose only power 
was derived from their commission as the prophets 
of God ? How was it that, at last, when the spirit and 
aims of this protracted system of discipline were unin- 
telligible to all the nation besides, a few peasants and 
fishermen rose up, and, in spite of the fierce hostility 
of all the authorities in Church and State, founded new 
religious institutions, in which all that had been believed 
and hoped for in previous ages, suddenly assumed a 
transcendently glorious form, received its obvious inter- 
pretation and perfect fulfilment ? 

The Old Testament, with its ceremonial and predic- 
tions, was hardly less essential to the mission of the 
apostles than the history of Christ. If you tell me that 
they cunningly contrived the four Gospels, I ask whe- 
ther they also invented Moses and the prophets ? Of 
the apostolic band, it was essential that all should tell 
the same story : if this was the result of close con- 
spiracy, I ask whether Abraham, Moses, and David 
were also in the plot ? If you tell me that the raising 
of Lazarus was a fiction, though the priests that cruci- 
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fied the Lord believed it, and Judas, who betrayed 
Him, had no secrets to tell to expose the knavery of his 
former Master and brethren, I will show you another 
miracle : here in the epistle to the Hebrews, I see an 
ancient Faith out of which the life has gone, being 
carried to its sepulchre, and a Christian writer stops 
the funeral procession, touches the bier, and the lips 
of the dead religion open and bear testimony to the 
greatness and glory of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

(4) Finally, This story of Melchizedek has another 
use : It reminds us that even in ancient times the 
knowledge and service of the true God were not abso- 
lutely limited to the chosen race. It was a Canaan- 
itish king who was priest of the Most High, and to 
whom Abraham religiously devoted a tenth of his 
spoils. And in after times the light that shone with 
brightest lustre in Jerusalem sometimes penetrated far 
beyond the limits of the Jewish people. It shone in 
the streets of Nineveh when Jonah preached there, and 
Ninevites repented of their sins. It shone in Belshaz- 
zar's court when Daniel prophesied there, and Babylon 
was conipelled to acknowledge the only true God. And 
we may venture to cherish the hope that fragments of 
early revelation floated down all the divided streams of 
national history, and reached multitudes of souls of 
whose humble reverence for an almost unknown God 
nothing is recorded in history, sacred or profane, but 
who, loving the light that reached them, faint as the 
light was, shall not enter into condemnation; and that 
so, from the east, and the west, and the north, and the 
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souths out of nominally heathen lands^ many shall come 
and sit down with Abraham^ Isaac^ and Jacob in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

This story of Melchizedek^ with all the tmths that 
nnderb'e it, is another proof, standing on the very title 
page of Jewish history, that ** God is no respecter of 
persons,^' and never has been; but that ''in every nation 
he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness is 
accepted with Him/' 
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" Now, of the things which we have spoken this is the sum : We have 
such an High Priest, who is set on the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens/' &c. — Hebrews viii, 1-5. 

The discussion concerning Melchizedek has now 
closed. The writer has shown that the Jewish Scrip- 
tures themselves indicated that the priesthood of the 
descendants of Aaron was not to be perpetual, but was 
to give place to a priesthood of a higher order, — a 
priesthood underived, untransmitted, and having a 
dignity and authority with which mortal men could not 
be invested. And now he tells his readers that ^^ the 
principal thing'' of which he is speaking is, that " we 
have a High Priest who is set on the right hand of the 
throne of the Majesty in the heavens ; who is a minister 
not of an earthly temple, but of the true tabernacle 
which the Lord pitched, and not man/' That He 
cannot be a mere earthly priest, nor present mere 
earthly sacrifices, is shown in the next two verses. 
''Every High Priest is ordained to offer gifts and 
sacrifices ; and so Christ, if His priestly name and office 
are not an idle form, must also have somewhat to offer : 
but if He were on earth He would not bs a priest at all, 
for a tribe, a family to which He did not belong, had 
been appointed and consecrated to offer gifts accord- 
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ing to the law,'' He is, therefore, priest in another 
sanctuary, and offers other gifts : and what these are 
the next verse informs us ; the service of the Jewish 
priests is devoted to the '^ example^ or visible illustration 
and shadow of heavenly thinffs, as may be suggested 
indeed by what God said to Moses when he was about 
to make the tabernacle^ ^for see/ said He, ' that thou 
make all things according to the pattern showed to thee 
in the mount,' " 

,These words appear to me a general introduction 
to the contrast which the writer now proceeds to draw 
between the old covenant and the new, — ^the access to 
God granted in the Jewish temple, and the access to 
God granted to Christian beUevers through Christ, — 
the numerous Levitical sacrifices, and the great sacrifice 
once offered for the sins of mankind. Already he has 
vindicated and illustrated the glory of the Lord Jesus 
Himself, as being greater than angels, greater than 
Moses. He has also shown that, according to Jewish 
prophecy, Christ is not only a priest, but a priest 
belonging to a loftier rank than that of Aaron and his 
sons ; and now the first part of the Epistle is about to 
close by a profoundly interesting illustration of the 
superiority of the Christian dispensation itself to that 
religious constitution which these Jewish believers were 
longing to perpetuate. The personal supremacy of 
Christ above all who had to do with founding or main- 
taining the ancient system has been made clear ; the 
superiority of His priesthood to that of the sons of 
Aaron in permanence and in the solemnity of the con- 
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secratitm by which He was appointed to it, has also 
been shown; and the whole argument of the Epistle 
for stedfast loyalty to Christ, and against apostacy to 
Judaism, is about to be crowned and completed by the 
contrast, which extends to the middle of the tenth 
chapter, between the inferior promises and the merely 
symbohc institutions of the old covenant, and the nobler 
blessings and the spiritual and eternal relations which 
belong to the new. 

There is one expression in these introductory verses 
to which I wish to call your most thoughtful attention. 
The writer does not dwell upon it ; but it is developed 
and illustrated in the next two chapters. The institu- 
tions of Judaism are represented as visible illustra- 
tions, '^ shadows of heavenly things;^' the very forms 
of the sacred vessels of the tabernacle were made after 
a pattern which was shown to Moses in the mount, 
and the whole ritual was a revelation and a prophecy 
of spiritual and eternal realities. 

This sentence is plainly of the very gravest impor- 
tance in reference to the relation between the institu- 
tions of the ancient worship and the great truths and 
facts of the Christian system ; and, as that relation has 
been greatly misunderstood, and is still perhaps most 
imperfectly and even incorrectly conceived, by many 
Christian people, I wish to explain it as clearly and as 
briefly as I can. All that follows in the argumentative 
part of this Epistle will be a mere riddle and perplexity 
to thoughtful persons, if the general principle which 
this expression aflSrms is not grasped with firmness 
and accuracy. 
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I. 

To understand it aright there are^ I thinks three 
▼ery simple facts which need to be carefully considered 
and constantly remembered. 

(1) The first is^ that the Jewish system was intended 
for the culture of the religious life of the Jews them- 
selves. 

I find^ on reading the Old Testament Scriptures^ 
that for about sixteen hundred years before Christ 
came^ the descendants of Abraham^ Isaac^ and Jacobs 
were living under a civil polity and maintaining ritual- 
istic observances instituted by God Himself. No matter 
whether the idea of offering sacrifice originated with 
man^ or was given at first by divine revelation 5 no 
matter whether the resemblances between the Levitical 
ceremonies and the rites of certain pagan systems were 
numerous or few; the declaration of holy Scripture 
is perfectly unambiguous that the whole of the Jewish 
system had God^s sanction. It is equally certain that 
while many parts of the Levitical law may have rested 
on social or sanitary grounds exclusively, there were 
other parts which were religious in their principle 
and purpose. There was a temple for worship ; there 
were sacrifices for sin ; there were consecrated priests. 
Through generation after generation the appointed 
victims were consumed on the altar ; festival after fes- 
tival the outer courts of the sanctuary were crowded 
with worshippers; year after year the High Priest 
entered with reverence and fear and awe into the Holy 
of Holies. 
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Now, it seems to me inci'edible that all this should 
have been a mystery without meaning to Moses, to 
Aaron, to Samuel, to David, to Isaiah, and to all the 
prophets ; incredible, that the tens of thousands of 
holy men who took part in these solemn rites, should 
have connected them with no moral or spiritual truths. 
K it be alleged that this cumbrous and stately system 
was altogether unintelligible till Christ came, — a 
riddle, without a solution till then, — ^I can only ask, For 
what purpose did it exist at all ? Perhaps it may be 
said that it is an additional aid to our faith to discover 
in these Jewish rites, curious and even profound anti- 
cipations of the fully-developed Christian faith ; but, if 
that had been the solitary object of these institutions, 
it would surely have been enough if the ceremonies 
had been performed, once for all, when the people were 
at Sinai, or when Solomon came to the throne, or if 
they had been solemnly enacted once every hundred 
years. If they wore simply, unintelligible prophecies 
of Christ, — ^prophecies that could not be understood 
until Christ came, — what need was there that, day 
after day, year after year, century after century, they 
should be still repeated? Moreover, it is singularly 
unfortunate, if the ceremonial system had no meaning 
for the Jews themselves, and reserved aU its wealth of 
instruction for Christian times, that this very system 
proved a very perilous hindrance to the Christian faith 
in the first age, and that ever since, it has been to so 
large an extent a difficulty requiring to be explained, 
instead of an independent source of instruction on 
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Christian doctrine or practice. We understand it im- 
perfectly ; if the Jews before Christ did not understand 
it at all^ it has certainly proved a very remarkable and 
uncompensated failure. It is surely far more reasonable 
to suppose that the Levitical institutions had a religious 
meaning for the Jews themselves^ and exerted a real 
and powerful influence on their religious life. 

(2) The principles of true religion have always been 
the same as they are now^ ever since man sinned and 
Gk>d determined to effect his redemption through the 
incarnation, death, resurrection, and glory of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

I do not say that those principles were revealed at 
first as clearly as they are revealed now; but that, 
although our knowledge of God and of His salvation is 
much ftdler than Adam, or Abraham, or Moses pos- 
sessed, what was true in their times is true still ; that, 
if God taught them anything, He must have taught 
them substantially the same things He has taught us, 
although the teaching was clear only when it dealt 
with the most elementary truths, and became obscure 
when it passed beyond them. As far as it went, how- 
ever, the revelation of God to the Jewish race must 
have been substantially identical with His revelation 
to ourselves. For instance, it was as true then as it is 
now, that there is but one God, — that His character is 
holy, and that His law requires man to be holy too : — 
that man has sinned, needs God's forgiveness, and that 
whenever God forgives, it is because man's relation to 
Himself is derived from the suffering of another on 
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man's behalf. These things have been always true, 
and although they have not always been revealed as 
ftdly and clearly as they are now, yet if man received 
in ancient times any knowledge of God — of God's 
moral attributes, of God's will ; of his own moral con- 
dition and the means of escaping fipom his guilt and 
ruin ; these truths, whether they were more dimly or 
more distinctly communicated, must have had a place 
in divine revelation. The forms in which religious 
truth is clothed may vary, — the measure of man's 
knowledge of religious truth may vary : — ^but religious 
truth itself is invariable. 

And that, as a matter of fact, the same truths 
substantially that we believe now — not all of them, 
perhaps, but, so far as they went, the same — ^were 
believed by God's saints in the old times, is suflSciently 
plain from this, that their actual spiritual life was so 
like our own, that many Christian people — erroneously, 
as I am compelled to think — suppose that the book of 
Psalms, in which the devotion of the Jewish saints is 
uttered, contains a full and adequate expression for the 
religious life of the Church in all ages. 

If, from some remote world, an angelic visitor were 
to bring fruits and flowers precisely like those with 
which we ourselves are already familiar, it would be a 
fair inference that the elements of the soil in that 
unknown orb were the same as they are here, — ^that 
there was heat there like that in which our own flowers 
blossom and our own fruits ripen, — ^that there was an 
atmosphere there like our own, and rain. And so, if 
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we knew nothing of the revelation which God had 
made to the Jewish people^ there would be enough in 
the Book of Psalms alone^ to convince us that it was 
substantially the same as the revelation He has made 
to us ; for in that book the moral and spiritual results 
of the ancient revelation are preserved to us^ and they 
are of the same kind as the results of the revelation made 
to ourselves. David knew as well as we know that 
the gods of the nations are idols^ and that Jehovah is 
the sole Creator of the Heavens which declare his 
glory, and of the earth which is full of His goodness. 
He knew that sin was intolerable to 6od^ and, under 
the consciousness of his gmlt, cried passionately, ''Cast 
me not away from Thy presence.'^ He knew that 
though '' God is angry with the wicked every day,'* 
''there is forgiveness with Him that He may be 
feared,'^ and could sing with tranquil joy of the blessed- 
ness of the man "whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered.^' 

If, then, the Jewish system was intended for the 
religious instruction of the Jews themselves, — and if 
religious truth remains the same through all ages — ^it 
follows necessarily that we may expect to find in the 
institutions of Judaism the same truths which are 
more fully and gloriously revealed by Christ Himself 
and the inspired writers of the New Testament. 

(3) This conclusion is confirmed, and the necessary 
limits of it suggested, by the fact that Judaism is always 
represented in the New Testament as a system in- 
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tended to discipline and educate men for the coming 
of Christ. 

K the Jewish institutions were introductory to the 
Christian revelation, they must surely have been in 
essential harmony with it, and have taught substan- 
tially the same truths. If they were intended to 
discipline the Jewish people for Christ's coming, their 
spiritual influence must have been in harmony with 
that of the faith of Christ, must have formed the 
spiritual life after the same model. 

And yet, since they were only introductory, and 
formed only a preparatory discipline, we cannot suppose 
that the Jewish saints — even the wisest and holiest — 
found in them all that we find in the four Gk)spels, and 
the writings of the apostles. The Jewish institutions^ 
according to the language of this Epistle, were not ftdl 
disclosures of divine truth ; they were pictures or de- 
lineations — ^^ shadows of heavenly things ^^ — but still 
heavenly things were actually revealed through them. 

II. 

And now, keeping these three principles in mind^ 
it will not be difficult to perceive what we ought to 
understand by the typical character of Old Testament 
ritualism, and of Old Testament history. 

According to the use of the writers of the Christian 
Scriptures, if an ancient ceremony was obviously in- 
tended by God to reveal to the Jew a certain religious 
principle or truth, that c^emony is treated as a type 
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of the Christian fact in which the same principle or 
tmth is now revealed. 

For instance^ take those words of our Lord^s in 
which He says^ '^ Destroy this temple^ and in three 
days I will raise it again,^' words which according to 
the evangelist^ referred to the temple of His body. 
Are We to suppose that the connection between the 
body of Christ and the Jewish temple was purely arbi- 
trary ? Or was there any outward resemblance between 
them which justified the Lord Jesus in speaking of the 
one as a type of the other ? By no means. 

Try to imagine yourself a Jew — a devout Jew — ^who 
had come out from among the idolatries and supersti- 
tions of Egypt, into the wilderness. He knew that 
the gods which were worshipped by the Egyptians 
were mere creations of the human imagination, that 
their visible forms were the work of human hands. 
He knew too, that the Jehovah he worshipped had 
created all things; the thunder was the symbol of 
His voice, and the lightning of His vengeance. He 
reigned in the highest heavens, was infinite in power, 
and in wisdom, and perfect in holiness. Occasionally 
He had appeared to the saintly men of his race; to 
Abraham in the old time; to Moses more recently; 
but was not God too great and awful to be accessible 
to common men ? Could even the holiest expect that 
He would be always near to them ? 

The tabernacle, constructed by God^s own ap- 
pointment, was the answer^ to all his apprehensions. 
In the centre of their camp, amidst their common 
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dwellings, though composed of more costly materials 
as became the divine glory, there was a tent which was 
to be regarded as Grod^s dwelling-place. It was divided 
into separate courts, and the innermost sanctuary was 
to be entered only by the high priest, and by him only 
once a year ; but still, there was the divine home stand- 
ing among the common homes of the nation : into 
the outer court all the people might at any time have 
access, and into the inner court of all — the very 
presence-chamber of Jehovah — the high priest entered 
as the representative of all the people. The tabernacle 
first, the temple afterwards, was a visible sign of how 
near God was to man, that no immeasurable interval 
separated the Highest of all from our sinful race, that 
in no unexpected vicissitudes of human history was 
He far away ; He had made a home among the children 
of men. This was the obvious truth which the taber- 
nacle and temple taught the Jewish people; and the 
very same truth, in a far more wonderful, impressive, 
and glorious form, was taught by the presence of 
Christ in the world in a human body. That body, the 
vesture of a divine person, taught all that the temple 
taught concerning God^s nearness to man, and taught 
it far more fully. And for this reason, Christ could fitly 
appropriate to the one the very term which denomi- 
nated the other. 

I do not wish to anticipate the discussion of the 
Jewish sacrifices which occupies the next chapter, but 
perhaps these aifford a stil^ simpler illustration of the 
principles I am anxious to establish. For instance, 

Q 
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when a devout Jew looked npon the sacrifices which 
were slain for the sins of the whole nation on the great 
day of atonement, what impression would they pro- 
duce on his mind ? Are we to suppose that he foresaw 
that the time would come when God Himself, in the 
person of Jesus Christ, would stoop to shame and death 
that human transgression might be forgiven ? I think 
not; whatever intimations of this kind may be found 
in the Psalms and the Prophets, came long after the 
sacrificial system was first instituted, and must have 
been, till the coming of Christ, very mysterious and dim. 
But he saw in the sacrifices a visible declaration, made 
by the divine authority, of the ill desert of sin : he saw 
also that it was God^s will that sin should be forgiven, 
and forgiven, not on account of any great and noble 
works wrought by the repentant sinner himself; for to 
oflTer the animal sacrifices for the sin of the whole 
people, required no self-denial worth considering on 
the part of any individual, and the forgiveness which 
might be obtained when they were oflered, was plainly 
the fi^ee, undeserved act of the divine mercy. Convic- 
tion of the evil of sin, trust for pardon in the grace 
of God, and not in any atonement to be effected by 
their own right doing, were naturally encouraged by 
these annual offerings. Nor was this all : the whole 
Jewish nation was gradually familiarized with the idea 
that by God^s appointment forgiveness of sin was con- 
nected with the sufferings of a victim guilty of no offence 
against the divine law. 

But these same truths lie at the very basis of the 
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atonement made by Christ for human sin; and these 
same spiritual results, conviction of the evil of sin, 
simple trust in the divine mercy for pardon-, are encou- 
raged by His death. And hence, Jewish sacrifices are 
typical of Christ^s atonement. 

The same principle which determines the typical 
character of religious institutions and ceremonies deter- 
mines also the typical character of historical narra- 
tives. The fancy of theologians has run wild in 
attaching spiritual meanings to Old Testament stories, 
and, by a natural reaction, many thoughtful men have 
come to think with unmitigated contempt of all typical 
interpretation of historical facts, whether in the Hves 
of individual saints or the vicissitudes of the Jewish 
nation. The innumerable wives of Solomon have been 
spiritualized into a typical representation of the innu- 
merable virtues of his character; Samson^s meeting 
a young lion has been made typical of Christ^s meeting 
Saul on his way to Damascus ; Jacobus purchasing of, 
the birthright by red pottage, of Christ^s purchasing 
heaven for us by His own red blood, and Jacobus being 
clothed in Esau^s garment when the blessing was 
obtained, of Christ^s being clothed in our nature when 
the purchase was effected. All these fanciful analogies 
are miserably puerile, and unworthy of the dignity of 
holy Scripture; and interpretation dealing in such 
supposed discoveries, must manifestly be utterly vague 
and uncertain. Anything on such principles may be 
brought out of anything. 

But if, in God^s government of the Jewish people or 
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HiB providential ordering of an individual life, any 
principle is obvionsly intended to be revealed, which 
ia exemplified in a higher form in the present spiritoal 
relations of mankind, a typical element may be iakrXj 
recognized. 

An Old Testament type is the exhibition, in an 
inferior form, of a tmth, a principle, a law, which ia 
revealed in a higher form in the Christian dispensation. 



" But now hath He obtained a more excellent ministiy, by how much 
also He is the mediator of a better covenant, which was established 
upon better promises," &c. — ^Hebrews yiii,.6-13. 

The sermon last Sunday morning was intended to 
establish and illustrate the great principle which should 
govern all our inquiries into the relations between the 
Jewish temple and the Christian church. The institu- 
tions of Judaism were the ^^ shadows of heavenly things/' 
To us, the heavenly things themselves have been 
revealed. In the verses which we have to consider 
now, the contrast in detail, between the old covenant 
and the new, which forms the close of the argumen- 
tative part of this Epistle, commences, and this contrast 
involves some of the most interesting and important 
questions of Christian theology. 

The word '^ covenant ^^ has, I know, a very technical 
sound, and seems to belong rather to scholastic theolo- 
gians than to ordinary Christian people ; but I do not 
think we can do without it. The idea it represents is 
simple enough. The Jewish people held a certain 
relationship to God ; and the word '^ covenant" is used 
to denote the basis and terms of that relationship. 
God conferred on them very wonderful privileges, and 
to retain these privileges they were required to obey 
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His laws ; Moses was the ** mediator** of the covenant ; 
he told the people^ in God's name^ the blessings which 
it was in God's heart to bestow upon them^ and he told 
them also what conditions they had to ftilfil in order 
that God's intention might be accomplished. These 
conditions were deliberately accepted ; so the covenant 
was established. 

But Christ, it is affirmed, has obtained a "ministry** 
as much '^mme excellent** than that of Moses as the 
new covenant is better than the old; and that the 
relations between man and God, established by Christ, 
are better than the relations established by Moses, is 
the subject of the remaining part of this chapter, and 
extends to the middle of the tenth. 

I. 

It may assist us to understand this discussion if we 
consider what the Mosaic covenant was, in its essence 
and purpose. 

(1) The law given to Moses was not the original 
foundation of the high distinctions which belonged 
to the Jewish race. The history of the chosen people 
did not begin when they stood at the foot of Mount 
Sinai and listened with terror to the voice of God. 
Several hundred years before, Abraham had obeyed 
the divine call, had manifested an immoveable faith in 
the divine word, and had been told that his descendants 
were to be numerous as the stars of heaven and the 
sands of the sea shore, were to become a great nation, 
and were to be the source of blessings to all mankind. 
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God did not wait until the Jewish nation had shown 
their fidelity to His law, before He promised to give 
them the land of Canaan, and to raise up among them 
the Messiah. These promises were theirs before the 
law was promulgated. Already they had been deli- 
vered from bondage in Egypt ; already they had been 
separated from the rest of mankind; already the 
greatest of the prophets had been sent to them ; and 
all the religious privileges which were inseparable 
from the fulfilment of the divine promises to Abraham, 
privileges which were the pride and glory of the Jewish 
race, must be regarded as resting ultimately, not on 
the Mosaic law, but on the Abrahamic promises, 
which the law did not and could not annul. 

(2) Although what is elsewhere called the '^ inherit- 
ance^^ of the Jewish people was not a reward for their 
obedience to the divine law, that inheritance would 
prove a curse instead of a blessing to them if they 
were disobedient. 

It was not because of their own goodness that they 
were called out from among the other nations of the 
earth, to stand nearer to God and to prepare for the 
coming of Christ; but, having been called, it was 
necessary that they should be loyal to the divine 
authority. It was not because of their own obedience 
that they received the promise of the land of Canaan 
as a divine gift ; but having received that promise, it 
was necessary, if God^s name was not to be dishonoured, 
that they should renounce the worship of idols, and 
present to the world the noble spectacle of a devout 
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and upright people. From the nature of the inherit- 
ance which belonged to them as the descendants of 
Abraham^ it conld not be theirs in all its wealth and 
glory unless they were fSstithfol to Gk)d. 

An earthly king does not receive his crown and 
throne as the reward of his excellence ; he derives it 
from his ancestors ; bnt^ being a king^ he is bound to 
govern justly and righteously. 

Paul was not called to the apostleship because of 
his personal merit ; but^ being called to the apostleship^ 
he was bound to be zealous^ courageous^ and laborious 
in discharging its duties; and the blessedness and 
honour conferred upon him by his appointment would 
not only have been lost, they would have given place 
to the most appalling misery and shame, if the respon- 
sibilities of his vocation had not been faithfully dis- 
charged. 

And so, the high distinctions of the Jewish people 
were originally derived from God's promises to Abra- 
ham ; but, if these distractions were not to be their 
ruin and disgrace, it was necessary that they should 
bear themselves worthily of their noble and yet perilous 
position. 

(3) Hence it was that, when the race was about to 
be organized into a nation, God gave them a law — a 
law which presupposed the promises they had long 
possessed, and was intended to make the people worthy 
of the position which belonged to them already, and to 
enable them to attain all the honour which that position 
placed within their reach. 
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Tli6re was serious cause to fear that the descendants 
of Abraham, if left to the simple institutions which had 
been sufficient to sustain the religious faith and holiness 
of their fathers, would be guilty of sins so enormous, 
that God would be constrained to punish instead of 
blessing them. Their moral sense had been corrupted 
by their protracted slavery and by their long familiarity 
with the vices which always flourish in the shadow of 
idolatry. Their faith in the God of their fathers had 
been enfeebled, and the effect of the tremendous 
manifestations of His power in connection with their 
deliverance from Egypt, was not likely to be lasting. 
And so the law was added '^ because of transgressions.*' 
It was necessary, since their whole moral and religious 
nature had been so injured, that clear and definite 
precepts should be given to them from heaveny and 
should be accompanied by such external signs of the 
awfiil greatness of Jehovah as should make them fear 
to disobey. It was also necessary that the principles 
of the true religion should be visibly embodied in sacred 
buildiugs, sacred persons, sacred rites, sacred days; 
and as they now required a national constitution, it 
was an additional advantage that they should receive 
that, too, from heaven, and that the principles of the 
true faith should be interwoven with all the customs 
and appointments of their secular and political life. 

Hence God gave them the ten commandments, for- 
bidding idolatry, blasphemy and irreverence; asserting 
His supremacy as the sole Creator of the world, and 
instituting a sacred day to commemorate the comple- 
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tion of creation; forbidding disobedience and irreve- 
rence to parents^ murder, adultery, theft, false witness, 
and surrounding with the divine protection the rights 
of property and the sanctities of the family. In addi- 
tion to these great precepts there were laws punishing 
specific crimes against Gk>d and against men ; there were 
regulations, some of which are almost unintelligible to us, 
which were intended, by the sheer force of the divine 
authority, to expel from the Jewish nation the vices, 
the superstitions, and even the foUies of surrounding 
races. Nor was this all. Knowing that even if they 
were faithful at heart, there would be transgressions, 
not only of significant ceremonial requirements, but of 
the moral law itself, — ^recognizing the necessity of de- 
veloping and confirming the sense of guilt and encou- 
raging a trust in the divine mercy, God instituted 
priesthood and developed the system of sacrifice. There 
was provision, therefore, not only for the right ordering 
of the life of the people, but, both in the law itself and 
in the ritual, there was provision for arousing the sense 
of sin, and leading the penitent to confess his wrong- 
doing and to hope for God^s forgiveness. 

And had the people been faithful to this law, I do 
not mean by obeying perfectly all its moral precepts, 
but by honestly and earnestly endeavouring to obey 
them, and by a devout and trustful use of all its pro- 
vision for human imperfection, the whole history of 
the Jewish nation would have been different. There 
would have been no division into two hostile kingdoms, 
no tyranny of wicked princes, no chastisements inflicted 
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by heathen nations, no captivity in Babylon. The Jews 
would have been in fact what they were meant to be, 
a '^ peculiar treasure ^^ unto God, though all the earth 
is His ; '^ a kingdom of priests, a holy nation :^' '' but 
they continued not in my covenant, and I disregarded 
them, saith the Lord/' 

II. 

And now, what security is there that any better 
fate will attend God^s last and great endeavour to con- 
fer blessings on our race ? The present relations be- 
tween man and God rest ultimately upon the promises 
made to us through Christ, just as the relations of the 
Jews to God rested on the promises made to them 
through Abraham. Just as the Jews were bom mem- 
bers of a nation inheriting glorious distinctions, and 
yet could not derive any advantage or joy from their 
position, unless they were faithful to the divine law ; 
we too are bom into a divine kingdom, but without 
faith and holiness we must lose all the honour and 
blessedness which are thus put within our reach. For 
the Jews there was an earthly Canaan, —promised to 
them not on the ground of their obedience, but on the 
ground of their descent from Abraham; and yet, 
through t£eir sin, the land flowing with milk and 
honey became a desert, it was cursed with barrenness, 
it was destroyed by invading armies, and at last it was 
lost altogether; for us there is a divine and immortal 
rest, a home in heaven, an inheritance incorruptible, 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away ; it is promised to 
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xiB, not because of onr personal excellence, bat because 
of the atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ, and yet 
unless we are pure in heart we cannot see God either 
here or hereafber ; into the ciiy of God nothing can 
enter that defileth. ^ 

So far then there is an analogy between our posi- 
tion and the position of the Jewish race ; but here the 
analogy ceases and a contrast begins. To us, as to 
them, promises have been given which do not rest on 
our personal holiness, but which cannot be ftdfilled 
unless we are holy. To us, as to them, an honourable 
position has been given, not on the ground of our obe- 
dience, but which cannot be retained unless we obey. 
Where then is the contrast between their case and 
ours ? The writer states it with transparent clearness, 
in words quoted &om Old Testament prophecy. 

To the Jews God gave promises, and then an out- 
ward law requiring obedience; to us God has given 
promises, and an inward disposition inclining us to 
obedience. The privileges which belonged to the 
descendants of Abraham became their, curse, because 
they did not keep the law which was proclaimed at 
Sinai ; but the privileges which belong to us, as those 
for whom Christ died, become our everlasting joy and 
glory, because God has given us the Holy Ghost to 
make us meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. 

That the Jewish race might not lose, through their 
sins, the inheritance bestowed on them in Abraham, 
God gave them the law : that we may not lose, through 
our sins, the inheritance bestowed on us in Christ, God 
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has given us the Spirit. They were not to obtain the 
right to their peculiar distinctions by obeying the law ; 
the law was intended to prevent them losing what 
was theirs without their obedience: we are not to 
obtain the right to the blessings of the Christian dis- 
pensation by the holiness produced by the work of the 
Spirit ; the Spirit has been given that the redemption, 
which is God^s free gift to us through Christ, may not 
be lost. 

The promises to Abraham were the foundation of all 
the privileges of the Jewish people, and the law was 
given that they might not be the worse instead of the 
better for God^s goodness : the work of Christ is the 
foundation of all the mercifiil economy under which we 
live, with its promises of present pardon and everlast- 
ing glory, and the Spirit has been given that we might 
not be the worse instead of the better for the death of 
Christ and the revelation of God^s mercy. And it is 
not without significance that the coming of the Holy 
Ghost was delayed till the day of Pentecost, which, 
according to the belief of the Jews, commemorated the 
giving of the Mosaic law. 

It is not difficult for us to imagine the dark and 
gloomy fears which would trouble the hearts of thought- 
ful and devout Jews in ancient times, when they con- 
sidered all the crimes of which the Jewish nation had 
been guilty, and all the miseries with which those 
crimes were punished. Spite of the goodness of God 
to Abraham, spite of the promises which were the basis 
of their national life, generation after generation had 
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tamed aside to the worship of false gods^ and the whole 
people, instead of being conspicuous for fideliiy to 
Jehovah, and conspicuous for the peace, happiness, 
and prosperity which that fidelity would have secured, 
had been conspicuous for their sins, and conspicuous 
for their national troubles. And might it not be the 
same in that future age to which the hope of the nation 
was continually directed. 

When the Christ came for whom they were hoping, 
might He not come in vain ? Might He not fail, through 
human perverseness, to establish the kingdom of heaven, 
as Moses bad failed by his institutions to constrain the 
people to obey the voice of God? And so, as the 
promise of the land of Canaau, though fulfilled, had 
brought the nation no joy, might not the promise of 
the Messiah, though fiilfilled, fail utterly to secure 
the higher blessings which were hoped for from His 
coming ? 

The fullest answer to these apprehensions is given 
in the passages from Jeremiah, quoted in the verses we 
are now considering. The old institutions, received 
through Moses, had not been successful in making the 
people fit for their exalted vocation ; but a new system 
is to be established. Had the first '^ been faultless^' no 
place would have been sought for the second: the 
announcement of a new covenant is the condemnation 
of the old : in ^^ finding faulV^ with the nation, in 
rebuking them for their grievous sins, and declaring 
His intention to resort to new means for securing their 
obedience, God virtually pronounces the system under 
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which they had already lived to be a failure. ^^ Behold 
the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, and vnth the house of 
Judah ; not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day when I took them by the hand to 
lead them out of the land of Egypt ; because they continued 
not in my covenant, and I regarded them not, saith the 
Lord, For this is the covenant that I will make with 
the house of Israel after those days, saith the Lord; I 
will put my laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts : and I will be to them a God, and they shall be 
to me a people ; and they shall not teach every man his 
neighbour, and every man his brother, saying. Know the 
Lord: for all shall know me from the least to the 
greatest. For I mil be merciful to their unrighteous- 
ness, and their sins and their iniquities will I remember 
no more,'' And since God had spoken of a ^^new 
covenant," He had '^made the first old; and that 
which is being made old, and is getting into old age, is 
nigh unto vanishing away," In the ancient Scriptures 
themselves, there were intimations that the Mosaic 
institutions were not to last for ever. 

In these verses the contrast between the Jewish and 
the Christian dispensations is drawn in strong, bold 
lines, and it is necessary to remember that even under 
the Mosaic covenant the power of God purified the 
souls of men, and the ^^ true light " enlightened them ; 
but external law was the great characteristic of the 
system. It is necessary to remember, too, that even 
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under the Christian system there are precepts to be 
obeyed as well as mysterious spiritual forces to be 
yielded to ; but it is the presence of the Spirit of God 
in the soul of man that constitutes its supreme dis- 
tinction and glory. 

''We believe in the Holy Ghost '^ — ^believe, not 
merely that in remote centuries and remote lands He 
revealed to prophets and apostles the glorious perfections 
and holy will of God, but that He abides with the church 
and with every member of it, always and everywhere. 
But for His permanent presence in all who believe in 
Christ, the splendid titles bestowed on all Christians 
would be cruel irony, and the precepts requiring per- 
fect conformity to the image of Christ, a mockery of 
our weakness. To illustrate in our own lives ''the 
mind that was in Christ Jesus,^' the Spirit that Gt)d 
gave to Him "without measure,^^ must rest upon us 
also. To be His brethren, we must be " bom of the 
Holy Ghost.'' No divine sonship, in the highest sense 
of the term, is possible to us unless by the Spirit we 
are made "partakers of the divine nature; '^ no priestly 
sanctity unless our souls are made pure and white by 
His grace; no regal dignity unless we are ennobled 
and made strong by "the exceeding greatness of His 
power.'' By supernatural acts of illumination the 
Spirit established the church, even as God founded the 
material universe by supernatural acts of His creative 
power; and the church is sustained in the freshness 
of life, and beauty, and glory, by the permanent and 
ordinary operations of the Spirit, just as the planets are 
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kept in their orbits and the stream of created existence 
kept from stagnation by the constant and ordinary 
exertion of Gk)d's omnipotence. The church, without 
the presence of the Holy Ghost, would sink back into 
spiritual death and ruin — as the universe, without the 
presence of God, would return to its original darkness 
and chaos. 



B 



"Then yerily the first eovenant had also ordinances of divine service, 
and a worldly sanctuary. For there was a tabernacle made; the 
first wherein was/' &c.— Hsbbewb iz, 1-6. 

Although in the coarse of this Epistle the inspired 
author illustrates aud explains the meaning and purpose 
of some of the most important of the institutions of 
Judaism^ it was not his intention to write a dissertation 
on the ancient ritual. He wrote to prevent apostacy, 
not to interpret the Mosaic system. The Epistle is an 
argument^ an appeal^ addressed to Jewish believers, 
who were in danger of falling away from Christ. The 
writer speaks of the angels, whose ministry had glori- 
fied the ancient faith, and of Moses, and of Melchizedek, 
and of the Jewish priesthood and the Jewish sacrifices, 
only to exalt the honour of the Lord Jesus and the 
superiority of The Christian Church to the Jewish 
Temple. 

It was not necessary, therefore, that he should 
write a commentary on the book of Leviticus ; it was 
sufficient for his purpose that he should select those 
institutions and ceremonies which had the strongest 
hold on the heart and the imagination of the Jew, and 
prove that nothing would be lost by surrendering 
them all for Christ ; that, whatever may have been their 
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value in former ages, they had now become obsolete ; 
that Christ had actually conferred the blessings which 
they imperfectly symbolised. 

Hence it is that many of the most singular institu- 
tions of the Mosaic law are not mentioned at all in this 
Epistle, or if mentioned, mentioned without any expla- 
nation. Concerning the golden candlestick, and the 
table of shewbread, and the altar of incense, and the 
ark of the covenant, and the cherubim of glory, the 
writer says it is not necessary or important that he 
should ^' speak one by one.^* His reference to them is 
merely an introduction to what he has to say about the 
ritual of the great day of atonement. To explain what 
he has left unexplained, and to speak '^ one by one^' 
of those things which he passed over, will be an inter- 
ruption, therefore, of the current of his argument ; but 
I do not know that I can have a better opportunity 
than that which is afforded by the exposition of these 
verses, for offering some observations on a very curious 
and interesting subject ; and I shall, therefore, ask you 
this morning to try and understand the use and meaning 
of those parts of the tabernacle furniture which are 
mentioned in this passage. 

I shall not occupy your time with any description of 
the form of the sanctuary — ^you can understand that far 
better from the engravings of it in books which are in 
almost everybody's hands ; — nor shall I detain you with 
any account of the various materials which entered into 
its structure. I wish to speak of the religious signifi- 
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cance of the sacred things which are spoken of in these 
verses. 

The tabernacle was regarded by the Jewish people 
as the dwelling-place of Jehovah. Not that they be- 
lieved that the divine presence was limited to this 
material structure : they knew that if they ascended 
into heaven He was there^ and that if they descended 
into the dark regions of the dead He was there. But^ 
in His great and wonderful condescension. He had 
required them to construct for Him a tent, which was 
to be pitched among their own tents in the wilderness ; 
and afterwards they built Him a temple conspicuous 
among all the buildings of Jerusalem for its majesty 
and splendour. The Sanctuary was to be honoured as 
God's palace and home. There His priests were to 
minister. There the sacrifices He had commanded 
were to be offered. It was a visible and divinely- 
appointed testimony that He who inhabiteth eternity, 
and whose throne is in the heavens, was very near to 
the Jewish people — accessible in all times of trouble 
and fear, and willing to receive the adoration and 
thanksgivings of sinful men. Lofty and majestic are 
the words in which Solomon, on the day that the temple 
was consecrated, acknowledges at once the glory and 
the condescension of God. " The Lord said that He 
would dwell in the thick darkness. I have surely built 
Thee a house to dwell in, a settled place for Thee to 
abide in for ever. . . . Will God indeed dwell on 
the earth ? Behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens 
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cannot contain Thee ; how much less this house that I 
have built ? Yet have Thou respect unto the prayer 
of thy servant, and to his supplications, Lord my 
God j to hearken to the cry and to the prayer which 
Thy servant prayeth before Thee to-day : that Thine 
eyes may be open toward this house night and day, 
even toward the place of which Thou hast said. My 
name shall be there : that Thou mayest hearken unto 
the prayer which Thy servant shall make toward this 
place. And hearken Thou to the supplication of Thy 
servant, and of Thy people Israel, when they shall pray 
towards this place; and hear Thou in heaven. Thy 
dwelling-place; and when Thou hearest, forgive/^ 
The theory of the thoughtful Jew was no doubt this — 
that as the Omnipresent God revealed Himself more 
fully to His angels in heaven than to all His creatures 
besides, so He revealed Himself more fully to those 
who worshipped Him in the tabernacle or temple, than 
to all mankind besides. 

And now let us examine the innermost chamber of 
the sanctuary ; that into which only the High Priest 
was ever permitted to enter, and he only once a year ; 
the chamber which is called the " Holy of Holies,'^ or 
the " Holiest of all/' This was regarded as the very 
home of God on earth. The central object in this 
chamber was the '^ ark" — a chest of acacia wood, 
rather more than two feet broad and high, and about 
three feet long, covered on all sides with plates of the 
purest gold. This chest was made to be the depository 
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of the two tables of stone^ on which the fundamental 
laws of the Jewish commonwealth were written. For 
a thousand years the ark was preserved; but when 
Jerusalem was overthrown by the Chaldeans, it perished.- 
There is a singular legend contained in the second book 
of Maccabees, to the effect that the prophet Jere- 
miah commanded the tabernacle, and the altar of in- 
cense, and the ark, to follow him to the sacred mount 
whence Moses beheld the heritage of God, and, finding 
a cave there, he hid them and closed up its mouth; 
and those that went after him could not discover the 
cave ; and Jeremiah declared that they should not be 
found till God gathered His people again and received 
therh into His mercy. There was no ark in the second 
temple. 

What thoughts would the ark be likely to convey 
to the Jewish people ? It was the " Ark of the Cove- 
nant ;" it contained those laws which came from the 
lips of Jehovah Himself, and were afterwards written 
by His finger, when the peculiar relationship was 
established between Him and the Jewish nation. It 
reminded them that they were His people, and that He 
was their God. When false prophets rose up, per- 
verting and corrupting the simplicity and purity of the 
institutions which God had given to their fathers, they 
would be warned by the awfiil sanctity with which the 
tables of the law were invested, against all departures 
from their early faith. Whatever mystery might sur- 
round the nature and attributes of Jehovah, this they 
knew, that He had once spoken to the chosen nation. 
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Requiring their love and service, forbidding idolatry 
and crimes of violence and lost ; and these same com- 
mandments were laid up still in the most holy place. 

The law of God was the revelation of His own charac-* 
ter as well as the guide of human conduct. When they 
worshipped, they worshipped Him from whom the holy 
commandments came. And they were reminded, too, 
that by the voluntary act of their fathers, the divine 
law had been solemnly accepted, and that all the suc- 
cessive generations of the Jewish race were under its 
authority. 

The laying up of the tables in the ark, and the placing 
of the ark in the Holy of Holies, were a most significant 
declaration (1) of the holiness of God^s character, and 
(2) of the covenant into which the Jewish nation had 
entered, to be holy too. 

According to the original institution, nothing was 
placed in the ark, excepting these two tables of stone, 
and there was nothing else in it when Solomon placed 
the ark in the temple. But in the 16th of Exodus, Moses 
directs Aaron to take a '^pot '^ of " manna/* and to lay 
it up before the Lord for after generations j and, apart 
from this passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews, it 
seems probable that this conmiand was interpreted as 
requiring that the pot of manna should be placed in the 
ark. And so, the " rod** of Aaron, which miraculously 
budded, blossomed, and brought forth fruit, in vindi- 
cation of the priesthood of his house, was ordered to 
be laid up before the testimony (Num. xvii. 10), to 
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be kept for a token against those who had resisted 
his appointment ; and this too was afterwards under- 
stood as requiring that the rod should be placed in the 
ark itself. Yon remember the story of this rod. Ko- 
rah^ Dathan, and Abiram had dared to contest the 
authority of Moses and Aaron^ and their sin had been 
punished by earthquake and fire. The people^ who 
seem to have shared the discontent^ and to have encou- 
raged the presumption of the men who had ventured 
to impugn the divinely-appointed priesthood^ murmured 
atr their punishment, and more than fourteen thousand 
perished by the plague. To set the question for ever 
at rest, the princes of the several tribes of Israel were 
required to bring their rods — ^the symbols of their 
authority — and to lay them before the ark of God : he 
whose rod blossomed was to be the object of God's 
choice for priestly service; and in the morning, the 
rod of Levi on which Aaron's name was written, was 
found to have become miraculously fruitftd.* 

As the tables of the law were a perpetual testimony 
to the holiness of Jehovah, and a perpetual memorial 

* **The Bection of tlie Lerites, whose position brought them into 
contact with the tribe ef Reuben, conspired with it to re-assert the old 
patriarchal system of a household priesthood. The leader of that revolt 
may bare been impelled by a desire to gain the aame height as that which 
Aaron had attained ; but the ostensible pretext, that the * whole con- 
gregation wem holy ' (Numbers zvi, 3) was one which would have cut 
away all the distinctiye privileges of the tribe of which he was a mem- 
ber." (Phnnpire in 8m,Uie» Dictionary of the BiUe.) Korah and his 
companions of the tribe of Levi, were enraged at the limitation of the 
hij^ier functions of the priesthood to the family of Aaron, and were ready 
in their revenge to imperil the sacredness of the whole tribe. 
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of the obligations assumed by the Jewish race at Sinai, 
the rod of Aaron, whether placed before the ark, 
according to what seems to have been the original 
intention of the Mosaic precept, or within it, was a 
most significant declaration of the peril of approaching 
God wilfully and presumptuously in any other way than 
that which He had instituted. It was also a declara- 
tion of the certainty of God^s accepting the ministra- 
tions of the priests whom He himself had chosen. 

Equally obvious, I think, was the meaning of the 
pot of manna. It was a perpetual testimony to the 
people of Israel of the infinite resources and ceaseless 
vigilance of the divine Providence. When times of 
famine came, prayer for food would be offered with 
stronger confidence, when it was remembered that the 
manna was in the Most Holy Place, and had been laid 
up there by God^s own command. He was not so 
great as to be indifferent to the physical wants of Bjb 
creatures — ^He was not so powerless as to be unable to 
help them if the drought or the blight destroyed their 
harvest. In ancient times He had remembered the 
hunger of their fathers in the wilderness, and the win- 
dows of heaven had been opened to supply them with 
bread. 

Over the ark was a plate of solid gold, called in our 
English Bible the " mercy-seat " and at the two extre- 
mities of this golden plate were '^ the chertUnm" their 
faces turned towards each other, but bending down- 
wards as in the act of adoration. This was the most 
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mysterious and awM and glorious part of tlie Holy of 
Holies itself. " There I will meet with thee/' said God 
to Moses^ '' and I will commune with thee from above 
the mercy-seat, from between the two cherubim which 
are upon the ark of the testimony/' Ex. xxv, 22. 
And it is said in Numbers vii, 89, '^ that Moses heard 
the voice of one speaking to him from off the mercy- 
seat, that was upon the ark of the testimony, from 
between the two cherubim.'' In the 80th Psalm it is 
written, ''Thou that dwellest between the cherubim, 
shine forth;" and in the 99th, '' The Lord reigneth ; 
let the people tremble ; He sitteth between the cheru- 
bims j let the earth be moved." 

It is remarkable that no description is contained in 
the Books of Moses of these wonderftil figures that were 

m 

bowing before God day and night in a ceaseless act of 
adoration; and the descriptions of the cherubim in 
other parts of Holy Scripture vary considerably. This, 
however, seems certain, that they were symbolic forms, 
in which were combined the highest kinds of created 
life known to us. The ox, which was the symbol of 
strength and labour, — ^the eagle, which was the symbol 
of the loftiest freedom and the utmost rapidity of 
motion, — ^the lion, which was the symbol of regal 
majesty, — ^were united with the human form, the sym- 
bol of the highest and noblest kind of life, of intelli- 
gence, and moral freedom. In the reverential homage 
of the cherubim, the whole creation is represented as 
bowing before Gt)d. '' All His works praise Him." 
He is compassed about with perpetual and everlasting 
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worship. All strengtli, all majesty, all wisdom, con- 
fess that He is God over all, blessed for evermore. 

But while the Jew was reminded by the presence 
of these symbolic figm*es in the Holy of Holies, of God's 
eyerlasting glory, he was reminded by the golden cover- 
ing of the ark, that even sinful men might venture to 
adore Him. It is very generally acknowledged that 
the word ^^ mercy-seat,'' as applied to this plate of 
gold, is likely to lead to misconception. It suggests 
the idea, that it was regarded as the throne of Jehovah. 
But there is nothing either in the word itself or in any 
of the allusions to the thing in Holy Scripture, to justify 
this. There is a sublime and reverential indefiniteness 
in all that is said concerning the presence of Jehovah in 
the Holy Place. He dwelt between the cherubim j 
their visible homage and the cloud of glory, testified 
that He was there : but no material thing is spoken of 
as the seat of His throne. What we call the '' mercy- 
seat" was the golden covering of the ark, on which 
year by year the blood was sprinkled that the sins of 
the nation might be atoned for. The name applied to 
it in the Hebrew Scriptures includes two ideas. The 
root from which it is derived permits us to regard it as 
suggesting its twofold purpose — ^as shutting in the 
contents of the sacred chest, and as receiving year by 
year the blood of atonement ; and the TjXX translators 
have, I think, most happily represented the Hebrew 
word by two Greek words, meaning '^ a propitiatory 
covtringy 
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And was there not a fitness in the blood of atone<^ 
ment being sprinkled on the covering of the ark? 
The ark contained the ten commandments, which the 
penitent Jew felt that he had broken; — ^those command- 
ments represented all the precepts which God required 
him to obey, and many of which he knew he had trans- 
gressed. Indeed, the whole of the Book of the Law 
was in later times placed there. When he cried to the 
iSrod who dwelt between the cherubim, the presence of 
the law, which was holy, just, and good, in the ark 
beneath, reminded him of his gmlt ; it was an awful 
testimony against him ; it might well have driven him 
to despair; but on the very covering of the ark was 
sprinkled year by year the atoning blood ; and although 
his conscience forbade him to think that the sufferings 
and death of a bullock or a goat, could really expiate 
his sin, he knew that God would not have instituted 
the ritual if he had not intended to forgive. 

You will have noticed the peculiarity of the expres- 
sion at the commencement of the fourth verse; '^which^* 
— that is, the Holiest of all, "had the golden cemer,'* 
or rather '' the golden altar of incense J' Of the Holy 
Place it is said, in the second verse, "wherein wa^ the 
candlestick and the table, Sfc/^ The change of expres- 
sion is significant. The writer does not mean to say 
that the altar of incense was within the Holy of Holies, 
but that the altar of incense belonged to it. That altar 
actually stood in the Holy Place, but more truly 
belonged to the Holy of Holies itself. It is very 
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wonderful that any man who had read this Epistle 
intelligently, could imagine for a moment, that it was 
possible for the writer to have been so ill-informed as 
to have believed that the altar was actually within the 
most sacred inclosure. Apart altogether from inspira- 
tion, the intimate and profound knowledge of the 
Jewish system which the whole of the Epistle indi- 
cates, renders it absurd to suppose that on such a sim^ 
pie matter as the position of the altar of incense, the 
writer could have blundered. It would to my mind be 
just as reasonable to infer from some peculiarity of 
expression in Lord Macaulay, that the great historian 
had erroneously imagined that the Spanish Armada 
came against this country in the reign of Charles I. 
instead of the reign of Elizabeth, or to infer on similar 
grounds that Dr. Livingstone was under the impression 
that the island of Madagascar formed part of the 
African continent. 

This altar, made of acacia wood and overlaid with 
gold, was not used for ordinary sacrifices, but was a 
stand for the vessel in which the sacred frankincense 
was burnt. Its position which, according to the 
directions in Exodus, was to be before the ark of 
the testimony, though not in the Holy of HoUes, was 
an indication of its peculiar sanctity ; and on the great 
day of atonement this was the only thing, not contained 
in the innermost sanctuary, which was sprinkled with 
the atoning blood. The ofiering of incense is a natural 
symbol of adoration; and it is plain that it was so 
regarded by the Jewish people. ''Let my prayer ^^ 
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said the Psalimst^ ''be set before Thee as incense;'' 
and in the vision of Isaiah^ when the seraphim had 
cried ''H0I7, holy, holy, is the Lord Gfod of Hosts, 
the whole earth is ftdl of his glory/' the temple was 
immediately filled with clouds of incense. Morning 
and evening the vessel on the golden altar was to be 
lighted with Uve coals taken from the altar of bomt 
offering. 

Consider for a moment what these provisions of the 
Jewish ritual plainly taught. There was not only atone- 
ment for sin and the possibility of forgiveness, as exhi- 
bited in the great annual sacrifices ; but, day by day, 
the burnt offering symbolically represented the duty 
and the possibility of consecrating body, soul, and spirit 
to God. And even this was not aU. The guilty might 
tremble to approach the holy God with songs of praise 
and words of adoration; they might fear that this would 
be presumption, which He would resent and punish. The 
holy angels may behold His face and may worship Him 
day and night without ceasing, but for sinful men to aspire 
to this supreme privilege and blessedness might seem 
an offence against the divine purity. But no ; he who 
has entered into the spirit of the burnt offering may 
venture without fear to speak to God of His high per- 
fections and to offer adoration. Obedience may be 
followed by worship. Self-consecration will kindle in 
the soul reverence, and awe, and wonder, and gratitude, 
and joy ; and God will not refuse the homage. 
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The table and the shewbread'' were also in the Holy 
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Place. This table was also made of acacia wood and 
overlaid with gold. Every Sabbath day tj^elve un- 
leavened loaves were placed upon it, — one for every 
tribe, — and the loaves were sprinkled over with frank- 
incense. Although nothing is said about wine, the 
vessels which had to be made for the table seem to 
prove that wine was placed with the bread. All the 
vessels were of gold. The idea symbolised by this 
singular appointment is indicated, I think, in Levi- 
ticus, where it is said that the shewbread, or ^'the 
bread of the presence,^^ was an offering from the chil- 
dren of Israel. Wine and bread represent the two 
principal articles of human food. They stand for all 
the things which support the life of man. They repre- 
sent that which all men, rich and poor, must have, if 
they are to live at all. And the covering of the table, 
week by week, with bread and wine, seems to me a 
natural form of acknowledging God as the Author and 
Giver of all common blessings. As the manna in the 
ark was a continual testimony in God's nam^ to the 
power and goodness of the Divine providence, the bread 
and the wine on the table in the Holy Place was a con- 
tinual recognition of that providence on the part of man, 
'^ All things come of thee.'' '^ Thou openest thine hand 
and satisfiest the wants of every living thing." " Thou 
givest com and wine." And in the acknowledgment 
that God gives the means of life, there is an implied 
acknowledgment that life itself should be devoted to 
Him. 
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Only the '* golden candlestick** now remains for no- 
tice. One or two passages both in the Old and New 
Testaments are commonly quoted, as illnstrating its 
meaning and purpose; bnt I confess that these passages 
do not appear to me yeiy pertinent. We are thrown, 
I think, on onr own conception of what would be the 
natural impression produced by it on the minds of 
devout Jews. In later times it was the custom to keep 
the lights burning all day as well as all night ; but the 
original law required that they should be lit in tne 
evening and dressed in the morning. And you will 
remember that Samuel heard the voice of Grod before 
the lamp of Grod went out in the temple, implying that 
it was not kept continually burning. I believe that 
the later custom helped to conceal the natural meaning 
of the appointment. 

If the priests had had any duties to discharge at 
night in the Holy Place, I should have felt no necessity 
to make any inquiry at all about the significance of the 
seven lights ; the impossibility of performing the sacred 
functions in total darkness would have been an ade- 
quate explanation. But there was no midnight ritual : 
why then, when the curtain, which was thrown aside 
during the day to admit the light of heaven, was closed 
for the night, was not the holy place left in darkness ? 
There seems to me to be a perfectly obvious and natu- 
ral answer. The Holy Place was in the thoughts of 
every devout Jew when he longed for the mercy of 
God to forgive his sin, or cried to Him for consolation 
in time of trouble. It was there that, day by day, the 
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priests oflTered the incense, which was the visible sym- 
bol of all suppUcation and worship. That was the 
chamber in which the Lord received the prayers and 
homage of the nation, as the Most Holy Place was His 
secret shrine. And wonld not the lamps that burnt 
there during the darkness, and filled it with light, seem 
to say to every troubled soul, that God never slum- 
bered nor slept ; that the darkness and the light are 
both alike to Him, and that at all times He is waiting 
to listen to the prayers of His people ? It is in perfect 
harmony with this explanation, that the seven lights of 
the ancient candlestick, no longer united, however, in 
one stem, are used in the Apocalypse to represent the 
churches. Christ '^ walketh in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks/^ in a world that has forgotten God, 
and forgotten Him so long that it might well despair 
of ever being able to conciliate His favour, and believe 
that He had forsaken for ever the race which had so 
ungratefully and presumptuously sinned against Him, 
the Churches of Christ bear a continual testimony to 
His presence and gracious activity. 

It can hardly be expected that we should be able to 
understand perfectly all the institutions of Judaism. 
They answered their purpose in sustaining the reli- 
gious life of a long line of holy men, and introducing 
into the thought and Hterature of the chosen race 
elements of divine truth, without which the revelation 
of God in Christ would have been hardly intelligible : 
but they have passed away ; their aspect has become 

8 
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strange and nnfamiliar; and it requires a vigoronsr 
intellectual eflfort to place ourselves in the position of 
the people to whom they were given. But it is of some 
importance that we should understand them sufficiently 
to be able to show that the Jewish ritual was not an 
unmeaning and superstitious pageant. Contempt for 
Moses is inconsistent with a true reverence for Christ. 
And, however foreign to our own intellectual *habits 
may be the sacrifices, and altars, and incense, and 
priests of the Jewish faith, a knowledge of the trans- 
cendent excellence and power of the religious belief of 
the Jews, when compared with that of any other 
ancient people, will suggest caution and hesitation in 
challenging the religious institutions by which that 
belief was developed and sustained. Judge the system 
by its results, and it will demand respect. Even if it 
were granted that there were dreary times in Jewish 
history, when the mass of the people were as super- 
stitious and as immoral as the common people of 
Assyria, or of Persia, or of Greece, or of Rome, it 
may still be asked. Where, among the greatest nations 
of antiquity, can there be shown a long line of men 
like that to which the Jews can poiut, — maintaining 
with faultless unanimity and unwavering faith, the 
unity of God and the perfection of His moral attri- 
butes, — investing moral laws with the divine authority, 
— penetrated with a sense of the evil of sin and the 
exceeding beauty of holiness ? Where else can there 
be shown a succession of men who, through age after 
age, through sixteen centuries of glory and of suffer- 
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ing, proclaimed a theology so noble, a morality so pm-e ; 
and endeavom'ed, by national institutions, religious cere- 
monies, sublime and pathetic eloquence, and immortal 
songs, to exalt and purify the moral and religious life 
of their country ? However unintelligible the Mosaic 
ritual may seem to one who has not entered into the 
spirit of the people for whom it was constructed and 
the times to which it belongs — ^this at least will be con- 
fessed, that it was the centre and inspiration of the 
grandest and purest religious thought of the ancient 
world. 

But again, I say, the institutions of Judaism have 
passed away. The fulness of time has come. Inarti- 
culate symbols have given place to the Divine Word 
manifest in the flesh. We need no earthly tabernacle 
to assure us of the condescending interest of the Most 
High in the conflicts, and joys, and troubles, which 
make up the life of man : God himself has become 
such an one as ourselves \ partaker of flesh and blood ; 
tempted in all points as we are, though without sin. 
We need no golden candlestick to fill with rich and 
tranquil light the darkness of a Holy place, and to 
remind us that the Eternal God is ever ready to listen 
to the sighing of the contrite and the prayer of the 
needy ; for Christ ever liveth to make intercession for 
us, and we know that He fainteth not, neither is weary. 
We need no table with its loaves and wine to remind 
us that all our earthly possessions should be consecrated 
to God, and that our life itself belongs to Him ; we 
have another table which tells what God has done for 
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\iB, and looking upon its pathetic symbols we exclaim^ 
^ We are not our own, we are baught with a price /' 
we "know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ/' and 
"whether we live we must live unto the Lord, or whether 
we die we must die unto the Lord/' No golden altar 
of incense is needed to assure us that the worship and 
the petitions of sinful men are acceptable to God : we 
have heard it jfrom the lips of the Son that '• whatsoever 
we ask in His name shall be given, and thafc the Father 
himself loveth us ;'' we have received "power to be- 
come the sons of God,'' and " the spirit of adoption " is 
ours. We need no cherubim to tell us of God's majesty, 
and to testify that all created things reveal His wisdom, 
power, and goodness: we have seen Him ourselves, 
and the splendour of the heavens has become pale, — 
sun, moon, and stars have lost their light in the presence 
of the glory of God as revealed in the face of Jesus 
Christ. No miraculous manna need be preserved as a 
memorial for all generations of the bounty of divine 
Providence : we know that God hath given us Christ, 
and that " with Him He will freely give us all things/' 
No ark of the covenant is necessary to remind us that 
between us and God lasting relations have been estab- 
lished, of mercy on His part, and duty on ours : in 
Christ, God and Man are for ever one. Wonderful 
indeed was the divine compassion which covered the 
tables of the law, requiring a perfection of which man 
always failed, with the most sacred symbol of mercy, — 
uniting the declaration of the divine holiness with the 
declaration of the divine grace, the precepts which 
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uttered rebuke while they gave guidance, with the 
atonement which justified the hope of pardon ; but for 
us tables of stone and propitiatory covering are alike 
unnecessary : Christ in His stainless purity, Christ in 
His unfaltering obedience to God, Christ in His love for 
man, Christ is our law ; and when our heart sinks and 
faints as we contemplate His bright perfections, when 
we are ready to cry out in despair that the tables of 
stone and the thunders of Sinai could not so appal the 
heart of the guilty as the vision of His living holiness, 
that no human words, though written by the finger of 
God, could require or describe a devotion or a purity 
comparable to His, — ^we discover with amazement and 
joy, that by the very perfection which dismays us. He 
is atoning for all our transgressions, and that the 
sublime culmination of His love and obedience in His 
agony and death, accomplishes for man a complete and 
everlasting redemption. In Him the highest revelation 
of law is associated, not with the symbol, but with the 
reality of atonement. The shadows of heavenly things 
have disappeared; the first covenant, with its ordi- 
nances of divine service, and its worldly sanctuary, 
have become old and vanished away ; " the law came 
by Moses, but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ/^ 
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** Now, when these things were thus ordained, the priests went always 
into the first tabernacle, accomplishing the service of God," &c. — 
Hebrews ix, 6-^. 

As I said last Sunday morning, the first five verses 
of this chapter,— in which the writer speaks of the Holy 
Place, with its golden lamp and table of shewbread, 
and the Holiest of all, with its altar of incense and its 
ark, and the tables of the covenant, and Aaron's rod 
and the adoring cherubim,— are introductory to the ex- 
position, extending through the remaining verses of this 
chapter to the middle of the tenth, of the contrast 
between the Jewish sacrifices and the sacrifice of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. It will assist us in understanding 
the course of this argument if we are able to place dis- 
tinctly before us the original character and significance 
of the expiatory ofierings of the ancient law; their 
character and significance, I mean, as apprehended by 
religious and thoughtful men before the time of Christ. 
It is an inversion of the true order of the investigation, 
to begin by filling the mind with all the truths revealed 
in the New Testament, and developed by the specula- 
tions and controversies of a long succession of uninspired 
theologians, concerning the atonement of Christ, and 
then to examine the Jewish ritual to discover symbolic 
anticipations of the doctrine. 
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If it be objected that without the clear light of the 
Christian dispensation, the ancient ceremonial is un- 
meaning, this is to impeach the wisdom and goodness 
of God, by whose authority it was sustained for sixteen 
hundred years ; and the objection is based on forget- 
fulness of the fact, that elementary teaching, though 
less extensive in its range, ought plainly to be more 
easily intelligible than subsequent and higher revela- 
tions. The Jewish system was a discipline and pre- 
paration for the Christian ; exhibiting the same prin- 
ciples by simpler methods; taking less for granted; 
addressing men who knew Uttle, and needed to be 
taught as we teach children, by diagrams and models, 
in which the highest truths and laws are illustrated in 
their most elementary forms. The natural order of 
the investigation is to attempt to discover, first, what 
impressions were produced, what instruction was con- 
veyed, by Jewish institutions in Jewish times ; then to 
consider how the Christian revelation has exalted and 
perfected the Jewish. The system of Moses did not 
presuppose the knowledge of the teaching of Christ 
and of the apostles ; th&ir teaching presupposed a know- 
ledge of the teaching of Moses. 

It is not necessary, nor would it be possible in a 
single sermon, to give a complete account of the innu- 
merable offerings instituted or regulated by the Levitical 
law. The writer of this Epistle is thinking principally, 
if not exclusively, of one class of sacrifices ; sacrifices in 
which the idea of atonement for sin was so conspicuous 
as to give them their distinguishing name. In the 
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bnmt-offering the idea of atonement was subordinate 
to the idea of the complete surrender and devotion of 
the soul to Grod; in the peace-ofiering, the idea of 
atonement was subordinate to the ideaof jojrftd thanks- 
giving and happy fellowship with Grod : in the sin- 
offering the idea of atonement was supreme. 

I do not propose to illustrate the details of the ritual 
connected with sacrifices of this class, but to consider 
the relation, as it would appear to a Jew, between sin- 
offerings and moral transgression. 

It is a common impression that whenever a Jew 
had committed an ordinary moral ofience against the 
divine law, he had only to bring the appointed sacrifice 
and offer it with the appointed ceremonies in order to 
obtain the divine forgiveness. The passage in the fifty- 
first Psalm, in which David exclaims, " Thou desirest not 
sacrifice, else would I give it,'' is popularly interpreted 
as meaning, that for the crimes of which he had been 
guilty no sin-offerings could be accepted, though for 
less serious transgressions atonement could easily be 
made. But since the conscience vehemently protests 
against the morality of a system which is supposed to 
provide for the cancelling of sin on the condition of 
offering an animal sacrifice, many persons believe that 
in addition to the sin-offering, it was necessary that the 
guilty man should be truly penitent ; some go further 
still, and believe that forgiveness was not to be ob- 
tained unless the faith of the penitent associated his 
sacrifice with the atonement afterwards to be accom- 
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plished by the Lord Jesus Christ. Such persons must 
be greatly surprised^ that although page after page in 
the books of Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuter- 
onomy is filled with ceremonial directions, there is not 
a word to remind the man who has brought his sin- 
ofiering to the priest, that the atoning efficacy of the 
sacrifice will depend either upon his penitence or his 
faith; an examination of the law will remove these 
difficulties and correct the common errors which involve 
the whole subject in obscurity and confusion. 

Sin-ofierings formed a part of the appointed ritual 
on certain great religious days, when they were ofiered 
on behalf of the whole nation, and could not possibly 
be supposed to secure by themselves the actual pardon 
of sin. They were also offered in certain special and 
occasional circumstances, on behalf of individuals or on 
behalf of the whole people, and then it is distinctly 
declared that on their being offered, the particular 
offences for which they were to atone should be for- 
given. I shall speak of the second class first. 

I. 

There were, I say, certain transgressions of the 
divine law which were not only to be atoned for by the 
sin-offering, but which were actually to be forgiven 
when the offering had been presented and slain, and 
the altar sprinkled with its blood. 

(1) K the High Priest or the head of any of the 
tribes violated, through ignorance, any of the ritualistio 
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or ceremonial precepts, when he discovered his fault, 
he was to bring a bollock for a sin-offering, and the 
offence was to be blotted out. Kthe whole congregation 
committed a similar offence, the same sacrifice made 
atonement and secured pardon. K any of the common 
people committed a similar offence, a goat or a lamb 
effected the same results. 

There was also the special case of a man having in 
certain specified circumstances unconsciously or invo- 
luntarily incurred ceremonial defilement. This was 
likely to happen so frequently that a lighter atonement 
was accepted; a lamb or a kid, or, if the man was 
poor, two turtle doves or two young pigeons, or even 
a small quantity of fine fiour, effected atonement, and 
also obtained forgiveness. In all these cases there was 
no moral element at all, for there was no voluntary 
transgression. In all these cases, too, it was the cere- 
monial law that had been violated. No moral guilt 
had been incurred, and it was reasonable and just that 
the unintentional ceremonial failure should be cancelled 
when the ceremonial compensation had been presented. 

(2) Again, if a man had knowingly failed to bear 
testimony in a court of law against men whom he 
knew to be justly accused of a crime, he was required 
to confess his sin and to bring a lamb or a kid for a 
sin-offering, or if he was poor, two turtle doves, or 
two young pigeons, or a small quantity of fine flour ; 
and then his sin was to be forgiven. The moral 
element in this case would generally be very slight 
and insignificant. Desirable as it is that all who know 
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anything that would inculpate a guilty man should 
bear their testimony at his trial, I suppose that there 
are many circumstances which most of us would regard 
as morally releasing us firom the obligation to volunteer 
adverse evidence; and many suppose that it was for 
the neglect of this, that the oflFering was to make 
atonement and obtain pardon* But even if the law 
refers to the case of one who has actually been a 
witness in court, but has been silent on what would 
have demonstrated the guilt of the accused, the silence 
would commonly be occasioned by natural affection, by 
friendship, by generous compassion for the guilty; 
and, though a sin against the State, would, when 
morally considered, be a very shght offence; the 
telling half the truth when a man had promised to tell 
all, equivocation, falsehood, perjury, could not be 
cancelled by the offering of a lamb, or by any offering 
at all. The concealment of damaging evidence to 
which the provision of the law points, was not an act 
of falsehood, but a want of adequate zeal for the 
infliction of just penalties on the guilty. If the man^s 
repentance of his omission was sufficient to lead him 
to confess and to provide the sacrifice, his failure might 
well be forgiven. This law is an indication of the 
firmness and resoluteness with which the whole nation 
was to unite in the administration of criminal justice, 
rather than of any tendency in the Jewish law, to 
relax moral obUgations by promising forgiveness, on 
the bare ground of a ritual sacrifice, to what we call 
sin. 
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(3) K a man had sworn an oath to do good oi" to do 
evil, the force of which he did not at the time perceive, 
which he was nnable, nnwilling, or forbidden by the 
divine law to perform, he had to bring the same sin- 
offering as in the case last mentioned, and was arssnred 
of forgiveness. Among ourselves, if a man ''pronounce 
with his lips'' words whose meaning and purpose he 
does not apprehend, utters a vow in a state of intox* 
ication, for instance, utters it under some transitory 
delusion, utters it under the influence of deception 
practised upon him by others, it would not be con- 
sidered binding at aQ. His soul is under no obligation; 
his lips, not his will, have offended. But the Jewish 
Lawgiver, solicitous for the sanctity of holy things, 
does not permit him to retreat &om his oath, without 
acknowledging his involuntary error, and bringing the 
appointed sacrifice ; then he might retreat and be for- 
given. This cannot be regarded as a case of a moral 
offence actually forgiven because a sacrifice has been 
offered. 

II. 

There was another class of sacrifices very similar 
to the sin-offerings, to which it is necessary I should 
refer for the sake of completing my argument — I mean 
the trespass-offerings. There has been great division 
of opinion among scholars on the exact distinction 
between the two. Professor Pairbaim has, I think, 
defined the characteristic of the trespass-offerings very 
accurately in these words, they ''were offerings for 
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sins in which the offence given, or the debt incurred 
by the misdeed, admitted of some sort of estimation 
and recompense ; so that in addition to the atonement 
required for the iniquity, in the one point of view, 
there might also, in the other, be the exaction and the 
payment of a restitution.* '^ There were cases in which' 
the trespass-offering was not, and could hardly be, 
accompanied with any compensation for the offence, 
but I think that the essential characteristic of this 
class of sacrifices is exactly described in the extract. 

(1) K through ignorance any man kept back fix)m 
God what ought to have been consecrated to Him, the 
omission was to be atoned for by bringing a ram 
of an adequate value (to be determined by the priest) 
for a trespass-offering, and property equal in worth to 
a fifth more than he had wrongfully though ignorantly 
withheld. The sin was committed in ignorance ; when 
discovered, the man was to make ample amends j and 
when the sacrifice was offered, he was to be assured of 
pardon. 

(2) Again, if a man, unconsciously — ^not through 
ignorance — ^infringed any ceremonial law, he was re- 
garded as having incurred a debt to Grod, and this 
was forgiven on his offering a ram which the priest 
should pronounce to be of adequate value. 

Ignorance in the one case and unconsciousness in 
the other, removed the moral element altogether from 
these offences; compensation was offered where com- 
pensation was possible; and since the transgression 

• Fairbaim's Typology, IL 541. 
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was altogether an external^ not a spiritual things it 
was forgiven on the bare condition that the external 
ceremonial was fiilfilled, 

(3) For certain offences knowingly committed, tres- 
pass offerings, with pecuniary compensation, secured 
pardon. 

If a man who had received property in trust was 
guilty of fraud, in relation to it ; or committed a fraud 
against his partner in business ; or dishonestly kept lost 
property which he had found ; or by an oath unjustly 
deprived another of property; or, finally, by any 
deception, or by any high-handed wrong-doing, en. 
riched himself at another^s expense, — ^he was to bring 
a trespass offering and restore the property, adding to 
it a fifth of its value, and the sin was to be forgiven. 
It is rather startling to find that actual pardon was 
promised for crimes like these upon making compen- 
sation and bringing the sacrifice; but a little consider- 
ation may perhaps diminish the surprise. It is clear 
that the law did not apply to those whose crimes had 
been detected by others, or could be punished by 
public justice. Severer penalties than these were 
inflicted by the magistrate. The thief, if brought 
before the public tribunals, had to restore, according 
to circumstances, twofold, fourfold, or fivefold what he 
had taken, or was sold into bondage. Breach of trust, 
or denying the possession of property that had been 
found, was punished by requiring the restitution of 
double its value. But if a man guilty of any of these 
crimes had not been brought before the magistrate, or. 
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through defective testimony, or judicial feebleness or 
corruption, had escaped the penalty, this law of the 
trespass oJBfering appealed to his conscience to make 
public confession of his guilt, to implore Grod^s pardoii 
by sacrifice, and to make adequate compensation to 
him who had been wronged. If conscience responded 
to this appeal, if he was able to overcome the natural 
shame which would prevent him pubhcly acknowledging 
his crime, if he restored the property, augmented by a 
fifth of its value, his repentance might surely be 
accepted as genuine. He could give no further proof 
of the reality of his sorrow, than this voluntary con- 
fession and voluntary restoration. He was therefore 
assured of forgiveness. 

But this is not an instance of a crime being par- 
doned simply on the ground of a sacrifice being offered ; 
the consequences of the crime were voluntarily and 
completely repaired, a heavy pecuniary penalty was 
voluntarily borne, and public shame was voluntarily 
endured, in obedience to the divine law. Nothing is 
said in the rubric of the trespass-offering concerning 
the necessity of repentance to make the sacrifice effec-r 
tual; the reality of the repentance is naturally and 
justly taken for granted. The object of the law wag 
to encourage restitution when wrong had been done, 
to remind the wrong-doer that the divine displeasure 
had to be averted, as well as compensation given to the 
victim of injustice. 

(4) A trespass-offering formed part of the ritual at 
the cleansing of a leper ; perhaps to indicate that as 
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his leprosy had separated him both from the civil and 
religions life of the nation^ he had been obliged to 
neglect duties which he natnrally owed both to Grod 
and man; in the trespass-ofierings the debt was ac- 
knowledged that it might be cancelled. 

(5) A similar reason^ perhaps^ may be alleged for 
the trespass-offering which the Nazarite had to offer if 
he accidentally became unclean ; he had failed^ though 
not by his own faulty in discharging a debt to God 
which he had voluntarily undertaken^ and as in the 
last case^ in the trespass-offering^ the debt was acknow- 
ledged that it might be cancelled. 

(6) There was one other case in which a trespass- 
offering was required. K a man committed adultery 
with his slave^ the crime was not to be punished by the 
death of both^ as was the law when both were free : 
but there was to be a scourging, not of the woman 
only, as our version has it, but perhaps of both, or still 
more probably of the man only, and then he was to 
bring a trespass-offering, and to be forgiven. This 
assurance of pardon apart from any guarantee of re- 
pentance, for what we regard as a real crime, stands alone 
in the Jewish law ; its exceptional position would jus- 
tify us, I think, in passing it over in a general estimate 
of the efficacy and results of animal sacrifice. Perhaps 
we ought to regard the provision as primarily intended 
not so much to provide atonement and secure pardon, 
but as one of the numerous arrangements by which the 
Mosaic system endeavoured to soften and to elevate the 
condition of the slave. It is clear that the relation oi 
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a master to his slaves involved the same evils in the 
early ages of the world that it involves now ; and the 
Jewish Lawgiver^ unable to break down the atrocious 
system by the force of mere authority, so regulated it 
as to diminish its hardships and gradually to develope 
a recognition of the indestructible right to personal 
freedom of every man who has not been gcrilty of a 
crime. The scourging was the physical penalty of the 
offence, the trespass-offering reminded the wrong-doer 
that he had both violated the rights of another and 
provoked the anger of Grod. But the diflSculty of this 
case I frankly admit. 

Speaking generally, neither sin-offering nor trespass- 
offering could, when offered by an individual, assure 
forgiveness to the guilty for any sins committed either 
against God or man. They removed ceremonial defile- 
ment which had been unavoidably, involuntarily, or 
unconsciously incurred, but provided no atonement, 
secured no pardon for intentional violation of even 
ceremonial precepts. They gave rest to the conscience 
for unconscious trifling with holy things, or neglecting 
to aid in the administration of justice; but provided 
no atonement, secured no pardon for breaking solemn 
vows, or disregarding the sanctity of an oath. They 
gave assurance of God^s forgiveness, when, through 
ignorance, God^s claims on property had not been 
satisfied, and this only on condition that more was 
consecrated to Him on the discovery of the offence 
than the law originally required; but provided no 

T 
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atonement^ secured no pardon^ for intentional sacrilege. 
In certain special cases of injustice^ they obtained 
Grod's mercy^ when the wrong had been actnallj 
ondone by volontary restitation to the injored^ and 
the shame of public confession had been voluntarily 
endured; but provided no atonement^ secured no 
pardon for the innumerable sins against God, or 
against man, which cannot actually be undone by 
subsequent acts of reparation : the only moral offences 
which Grod forgave on the mere offering of a sacrifice, 
were offences freely acknowledged, offences not sym- 
bolically, but actually, atoned for and cancelled by 
voluntary restitution. God only forgave, when by 
the voluntary act of the guilty, the victim of injustice 
no longer suffered from the crime. 

If when a man had told a lie, or committed a 
sensual sin, or intentionally neglected any religious 
duty, he had been directed to procure a sacrifice — 
no instruction, however clear, however authoritative, 
however solemn, to the effect, that apart from in- 
terior repentance and trust in the divine mercy the 
sacrifice would be unavailing, could have prevented 
men coming to regard the mere ceremonial act as an 
easy means of blotting out the moral offence. Iniquity 
would have been established by a law. The moral 
sense of the nation would have been enfeebled and 
paralyzed by the natural influence of its religious 
institutions. 

III. 

What provision was there, then, iu the Levitical sys- 
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tern for recognising the idea of atonement in connection 
with the pardon of moral offences ? Men sinned against 
the moral law ia those days ; how were they assured of 
the possibility of obtaining the divine forgiveness ? 

The anger of God against moral transgressions was 
revealed more awfully at Mount Sinai than it had ever 
been revealed before ; was there not also a clearer 
revelation of the divine mercy ? There was. 

It is, I think, a very significant fact that no mention 
is made- of sin-offerings before the giving of the Mosaic 
law. In the previous sacrifices, the idea of expiation, 
if recognised at all, was vague and indistinct. The 
slaying of an animal and the burning of it on an altar 
was a common mode of worship from the very earliest 
times ; but there is not a solitary hint, so far as I 
know, before the establishment of the Levitical system, 
that the sacrifice had any atoning power, real or 
symbolic. 

Apart from an express divine revelation, — and no 
such revelation is recorded as having been given in 
patriarchal times, — I do not see how the death of a 
lamb or a buUock could have been regarded as pos- 
sessing expiatory significance or value, although it was 
a very natural form of confessing that the worshipper 
deserved the death he had inflicted, and of deprecating 
the divine displeasure. 

That sacrifices were offered as soon as man was 
driven out of Eden, that they were offered in con- 
nection with sin, is no proof that they were regarded 
as expiatory, but only that the worshipper confessed 
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\\\^ ikwu guilt or the guilt of others and implored God^s 
HU»»H\Vi by a rite which he knew that God approved. 
\Vlu»n the evil of sin was more emphatically revealed 
\\\ thu Mosaic dispensation, — although the old bumt- 
ittturitig was still retained, and atoning significance, 
though subordinate to other purposes, was now, for 
tlio first time, distinctly ascribed to it, — ^a new ofiering 
with a new name and a new ritual is instituted speci- 
ally to represent the idea of expiation. The sin-oSering 
appears for the first time in the Levitical law. 

When ofiered by individuals, it had no power, as I 
have already proved, to atone for sin ; not even a sym- 
bolic expiation for moral oSences was attributed to it. 
But there were a few occasions on which it was oSered 
by public law and for the whole people. To these we 
will now direct our attention. 

(1) The daily sficrifices in the temple were not sin- 
offerings, but burnt-offerings; the morning and evening 
lamb exhibited the idea of atonement only faintly and 
in connection with ideas of a different order. It was 
the same with the double sacrifices offered on ordinary 
Sabbaths. 

But, at the commencement of every month, special 
rites were celebrated, and in addition to special burnt- 
offerings, a kid of the goats was to be publicly offered 
for a sin-offering. A public sin-offering was also part 
of the appointed ritual at the passover, and at pente- 
cost, and at the feast of trumpets, and every day 
during the feast of tabernacles ; and, on the great day 
of atonement, the whole ritual centred and culminated 
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in offerings to which an expiatory significance is dis- 
tinctly ascribed. At specified times, therefore, during 
the year, and at the commencement of every month, 
expiatory sacrifices for sin were offered for the whole 
people. It is, however, the great annual expiation 
that was specially present to the writer of this Epistle 
in the passage to which our attention is directed this 
morning ; the idea of the pubUc sin-offering was most 
clearly exhibited in that remarkable ritual, and in it we 
shall be most likely to discover what the real effect of 
the sin-offering was supposed to be. 

Most of the religious festivals of the Jewish people 
were bright and cheerful. Their ordinary Sabbaths 
were days of rest but not of melancholy; and their 
feasts were times of great rejoicing. But on one 
day of the year they were to " afflict^' their " souls" 
by ^^ a statute for ever." In the sacrifices of that day 
there was ^^ a remembrance again made of sins every 
year." The rubric for these annual ceremonies is most 
minute and, on the whole, easUy intelligible. Omitting 
some of the details of the ritual, which were however 
unusually significant, the ceremonial of the day may 
be briefly detailed. 

The High Priest, who, as the reUgious representa- 
tive of the nation, sustained the most prominent part 
throughout the ceremonies of the day, first laid aside 
the gorgeous robes in which he ordinarily discharged 
the functions of his office, and clothed himself in plain, 
white linen; for it was a time of humiliation, not of 
pomp and majesty. He then brought the living animals 
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appointed for the sacrifices of the day, and presented 
them at the door of the tabernacle. The lot was cast 
to determine which of the two goats, together con- 
stituting the sin-offering for the people, was to be slain; 
and which was to be afterwards sent away into the 
wilderness. A bullock having been slain as a sin- 
offering, to make atonement for himself and the priest- 
hood, the High Priest entered the Most Holy Place, 
closed against even him all the year beside ; and with 
streaming incense ascending from the censer in one 
hand, he stood before the mercy-seat, q,nd before the 
adoring cherubim, and before the cloud of glory above 
the ark : with the other hand he sprinkled the blood 
of the bullock on the mercy-seat, and then again 
sprinkled the blood seven times on the floor before the 
ark.* After this he came out; the special work of 
expiation for himself and the priesthood had been 
accomplished. The goat destined to die for the people 
having been slain, he returned to the innermost sanctu- 
ary, and, as before, sprinkled the blood first on the 
mercy-seat, and then seven times on the floor before 
the ark. By his first entrance he was said ^^to make an 
atonement^^ for his own sins, and by the second for the 
sins of the people; and since by their iniquities the very 
sanctuary of God had been defiled, he was to sprinkle 
the blood both of the bullock and the goat seven times 
upon the altar of incense, ^^ to cleanse it and hallow it 
from the uncleanness of the children of Israel.^' This 

*8ome suppose that the High Priest entered the Holy Place first with 
the incense, and then a second time with the blood. The rubric is not 
quite clear. 
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having been done, he laid both his hands upon the head 
of the Uving goat, and confessed over it ^^all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel, and all their trans- 
gressions, with all their sins, putting them on the heiad 
of the goat,^^ and then sent it, by a man appointed for 
the purpose, into the wilderness. 

The great work of expiation was now consummated. 
The High Priest divested himself of his linen garments, 
purified himself with water, arrayed himself in his 
splendid robes, put on his ephod of crimson, purple, 
and gold, and his breastplate flashing with precious 
stones. He then offered a burnt-offering for himself 
and a burnt-offering for the people, the atoning element 
in which was on this day emphatically recognized ; and, 
passing over some significant but less important rites, 
the solemn ceremonial was over. 

There are four or five facts which seem to me 
very obvious and certain in relation to this annual 
ceremonial. 

(1) The sins confessed on that day by the High 
Priest were not mere ceremonial offences, nor offences 
against Jehovah considered as the political head of the 
Jewish people. When the High Priest was charged to 
confess with such solemnity the iniquities, transgres- 
sions, and sins of the nation over the head of the goat, 
it is surely inconceivable that the confession referred 
to mere ceremonial lapses, for every one of which there 
was, I think, an adequate ceremonial atonement. Nor 
is there any hint that there was any intention to dis- 
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tingaisli between sin as an internal act^ a spiritaal 
offence, a crime against God, the moral governor of 
mankind, and sin as a mere external and political 
offence against the laws of the nation of which Gk>d 
was the true King. The language of confession is as 
full, as comprehensive, as exhaustive, as language could 
possibly be ; and not a single part of the ritual can be 
pointed to as suggesting an idea of the re-adjustment 
of the merely political relations between God and the 
Jewish people. The expiation, if expiation there was, 
had to do with sin, in the truest and deepest sense the 
word can bear. 

(2) The sin confessed on that day was considered 
as expiated, really or symboUcally, by the appointed 
sacrifice. Aaron made atonement for himself and his 
house, and then for the whole nation. They were very 
familiar with the idea of atonement. When they had 
unintentionally transgressed a ceremonial law, the 
private sin-offering atoned for and cancelled the offence. 
When they had unintentionally become ceremonially 
unclean, the sin-offering restored to them free access 
to the courts of the Lord. They had been forbidden 
to eat blood, because " the life of the flesh is in the 
blood, and I have given it you upon the altar, said 
Jehovah, to make an atonement for your souls ; for it 
is the blood that maketh an atonement for the soul.'^ 
The life of the animal stood for their life ; its death was 
an expiation for their offences. And although the 
atoning element was always present in the animal 
sacrifices, it received peculiar emphasis in the offerings 
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of tliis particulair day. The very name of the principal 
sacrifices gave prominence to the idea of expiation ; 
they were sin-oflFerings. The language used in insti- 
tuting the service gave prominence to it ; again and 
again it is said that the rites of that day were to make 
"atonement/' The peculiar ceremonies gave promi- 
nence to it; the sending away of the goat into the 
wilderness with the sins of the nation on his head —to 
indicate their complete removal, and suggesting to our 
minds the idea afterwards expressed by the Psalmist, 
" as far as the east is from the west, so far hath He 
removed our transgressions from us,'' — ^forced into dis- 
tinct and unambiguous prominence, the idea that atone- 
ment was beiDg eflfected for the sins of the nation. 

(3) No one could suppose that the slaying of the 
one goat or the sending of the other into the wilder- 
ness actually expiated the offence of the whole people. 
As individuals, they were accustomed to bring costlier 
sacrifices for single transgressions, for involuntary 
transgressions, for transgressions against the merely 
ceremonial law ; it was impossible for them to believe 
that the innumerable sins of all the people of Israel, 
during a whole year, could be truly atoned for by a 
comparatively insignificant offering. In this lay the 
safety of the whole service. Had they been permitted 
to bring individual sacrifices for individual offences 
against the moral law, sacrifices offered at the cost of 
the individual offender, there would have been an 
irresistible tendency to regard the expiation as real 
and complete. But the two goats of the great day of 
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atonement were provided at the public cost, they did 
not impose a burden on a solitary individual among all 
the thousands of Israel ; and yet they were to expiate 
innumerable offences. The symbolic character of the 
expiation could not fail to be recognised. 

(4) No one could suppose that these annual sin- 
offerings, by their own intrinsic efficacy, secured actual 
forgiveness for any, even the least, offence against the 
divine law. ^^ Without the shedding of blood there was 
no remission of sin,'' but it is an error to suppose that 
'' where blood was duly shed, in the way and manner 
the law required, remission followed as a matter of 
course.'' 

There is a very noticeable difference between what 
is said by Moses about the public sin-offerings and 
what is said about the private sin-offerings. When an 
individual brought his sacrifice to expiate an involun- 
tary offence against the ceremonial law, it is said that 
by offering the sacrifice ^^ the priest shall make atone- 
ment for him, as concerning his sin, and it shall be 
forgiven him,^^ And when the trespass-offering was 
brought for any of the specified moral offences I have 
already noticed, it is said, " The priest shall make 
atonement for him before the Lord, and it shall be 
forgiven him,^' The ceremonial offence was blotted 
out when the ceremonial compensation was offered; 
the genuine repentance of the man that brought the 
trespass-offering for an offence in which a moral element 
was present, was taken for granted because he had 
voluntarily met the hard conditions associated with the 
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sacrifice, and therefore he was assured of pardon. Bnt 
there is no such assurance of forgiveness for the sins 
which were expiated by the annual ceremonial. Atone- 
ment was made, but remission did not necessarily foUow. 
No man could dream that remission necessarily fol- 
lowed. The two ideas of atonement and pardon, 
though associated, are distinct. Atonement is the 
condition of pardon; but whether pardon shall be 
granted as soon as atonement is made, depend^ on 
the existence or absence of moral hindrances to for- 
giveness in the sinner himself. God is free to forgive, 
because acknowledgement has been made of the evil 
of sin; but other conditions must be met before for- 
giveness is actually bestowed. 

(6) The necessity of repentance m connection with 
the great act of expiation was most impressively taught 
by the law that on that day, the people were ^^to 
affict their souls.^^ Common work was to be sus- 
pended as on the weekly Sabbath ; there was to be a 
holy convocation, and the people were to spend the 
day in sorrow and humiliation for all their sios. He 
who thus fiilfilled the law, but he alone, would be able 
to find in the solemn ritual assurance of the divine 
mercy; and although his conscience would find no 
satisfaction in the sacrifices themselves, as though they 
were an adequate expiation of his offences, he would 
be able to rest in the conviction that for reasons, too 
deep and mysterious perhaps for the human intellect 
to discover, but perfectly satisfactory to the infinitely 
and only ^^wise God,^^ forgiveness was certainly 
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assured to all wlio sorrowed for their sin in connection 
with the symbolic acts of confession and atonement. 

IV. 

I find that this sermon has already extended far 
beyond the limits I anticipated, and must postpone the 
exposition of the text. In the ftiture discourses on 
this Epistle I shall not, I think, have any occasion to 
task your strength as I have tasked it this morning 
and as I tasked it last Sunday; but I cannot close 
without calling your attention to the irresistible argu- 
ment afforded by this discussion for the truly expiatory 
character of the death of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
evangelical doctrine of the atonement does not rest, as 
some seem to suppose, on the artificial refinements of 
uninspired theologians, or on weak analogies drawn 
from the imperfect operations of himian governments, 
or on the etymology of a few Greek nouns and verbs, 
or on the ex£ict force of one or two Greek prepositions. 

At the very gates of the fair garden of Eden 
which man lost by his transgression, sacrifice began to 
be offered, when man appealed to the divine mercy 
and gave thanks for the divine goodness. Whether 
instituted by a direct divine command, or, as some 
suppose, suggested by the instincts of the human heart, 
this form of worship was manifestly acceptable to the 
Most High. When the descendants of Abraham were 
organized into a nation, and the law of God was more 
fully revealed, and the hope of salvation strengthened 
by new institutions and promises, the idea of expiation 
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for sin, by means of death, was one of the most promi- 
nent characteristics of the rehgious system which was 
to develope the thought and life of the chosen race. 
The idea was so presented that no sanction was given 
to the fatal delusion that, by the mere blood of 
the sacrifices, transgression of the moral law could 
be atoned for, or that, by mere external rites, the im- 
penitent sinner could escape from the just penalties of 
his crimes. The moral sense of the guilty was strength- 
ened by the very institutions which suggested and 
justified the hope of God^s forgiveness. But the idea 
of expiation, by the blood of innocent victims, — and 
of expiation as the necessary condition of the divine 
pardon, was wrought into the very structure of the 
rehgious faith of the Jew. He might miss the meaning 
of every other part of the Mosaic system, but not to 
recognize this was impossible. It was forced upon him 
in a thousand forms ; he could not escape it. And, 
however miserably the Mosaic institutions may have 
failed in disciplining a truly righteous and godly nation, 
they did not fail in carrying this idea into the intellect 
and heart of the Jewish people. It coloured their lan- 
guage, — ^it gave form even to their superstitions. It was 
as deeply rooted in their souls as the conviction that 
they were an elect race, called of God to higher dis- 
tinctions than the proudest nations of the heathen 
world possessed. 

And when Christ came, and when His apostles 
began to preach the gospel, not to the Jews only but 
also to the Gentiles, the idea of expiation re-appears in 
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the new and nobler faith. If it had been erroneous, 
there should have been a resolute and uncompromising 
controversy with the tremendous falsehood ; or at least 
a careful avoidance of every expression, every allusion, 
that could even appear to sanction and was likely to 
perpetuate it. To tell me that the language of the 
New Testament which teaches me that Christ by His 
death truly atoned for the sins of mankind, was an 
accommodation to Jewish prejudices, is not only to 
impeach the authority of the ancient &ith, which reveals 
the more clearly the signs of its divine origin the more 
profoundly it is studied, but to insult the understand- 
ing and slander the integrity of Christ Himself and 
His apostles. 

''Accommodation to Jewish prejudices ! ^' The sug- 
gestion is, I repeat, an insult to the understanding of 
the founders of the Christian faith. Had Christ been 
anxious for that, there was no need for Him to transfer 
into the new faith the false theology of the old. It 
would have been easy and comparatively harmless, to 
flatter Jewish patriotism and leave Jewish formalism 
unrebuked. He would not have healed the sick on the 
Sabbath, nor justified His disciples for plucking the 
ears of com as they passed on the Sabbath through the 
com fields. He would never have spoken of the 
destruction of the temple. He would have commanded 
His disciples to perpetuate its services. Had He been 
anxious for ^'accommodation to Jewish prejudices,^^ 
He would have been punctilious in observing the exter- 
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nal customs which they honoured, while He silently 
undermined the erroneous elements of their belief. It 
is not the manner of Jesuitical reformers to preach the 
false and pernicious principles of the system they wish 
to overthrow, and to treat hghtly or trample under foot 
its external observances. The popular mind cares far 
more for the visible ceremony than for the invisible 
conviction. Christ might have escaped the mahce and 
cruelty of His enemies had He only taught another 
doctrine, while He carefully honoured the outward form 
of their superstition. " Accommodation to Jewish 
prejudices V^ Was Paul anxious for that ? Did he 
talk about the atonement in connection with the death 
of Christ merely to humour the adherents of a theology 
which he himself disbelieved ; — ^he who made light of 
circumcision, and asserted that the exclusive privileges 
of the Jew were over; that nothing was common or 
unclean ; that under the law in which the Jews boasted, 
they had been in bondage for sixteen hundred years, 
and that through Christ alone could they become free? 
The idea, that the apostle who taught these things, 
and taught them so boldly, not to say harshly, would, 
in teaching any Christian doctrine, swerve a hair^s 
breadth from his own convictions to curry favour by 
accommodating his language to Jewish prejudices, is 
simply absurd. Had he wanted to do that, he must 
have been destitute of the most ordinary sense not to 
see that there were easier ways of doing it. 

And the suggestion is a slander on their integrity. 
If on such a point as this, they hesitate, equivocate. 
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cut and trim their words to sanction a portentous 
error^ my faith in their honesty is gone. 

But it was no Jewish prejudice which gave form 
and colour to their teaching. It was a truths and one 
of the deepest truths which the ancient institutions ex- 
hibited and the ancient prophets taught. Moses came 
from (Jod, and he by symbolic rites, revealed that 
"without the shedding of blood, there is no remission 
of sins;'' and in due time Christ came, and by the 
Eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God- 
died the just for the unjust — ^was wounded for our 
transgressions, bruised for our iniquities,— and now we 
have redemption through His blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins, according to the inches of His g^race. 



^ms is (Holr. 

"Now when these things were thus ordained, the priests went always 
into the first tabernacle, accomplishing the service of Qod." &c — 
Hebrews ix, 6-14. 

We have in these verses an authoritative declara- 
tion of what God intended to teach the Jewish people, 
by certain well-known arrangements in their tabemaclc 
To the Holy Place, the priests had free access at all 
times. Every week, every day, they were there 
''accomplishing the service of God," oJBfering the in- 
cense, lighting and dressing the golden lamps, changing 
the shewbread. But a veil separated " the first taber- 
nacle" from the second, the Holy Place from the 
Holiest of all. The sacred ark, with its propitiatory 
covering, the mysterious cherubim, and the cloud 
of glory, was concealed, not only from the people, but 
from the c6nsecrated priesthood. Even the High Priest 
himself was not suffered to enter the inner sanctuary, 
except on the great day of atonement. 

The nation was not excluded altogether from the 
immediate presence of God — ^for the representative of 
its religious life stood once a year face to face with 
the visible symbols of the Divine Majesty ; but, except 
on that solitary occasion, even the most sacred acts of 
worship were to be celebrated in the less sacred en- 
closure. 

u 



igS Accefs to God. 

I. 

The exclusion of the very priesthood from the Holy 
of Holies, the appointment of a chamber of inferior 
sanctity as the place where the most sacred rites of the 
ceremonial service, with only one exception, were to 
be observed, is declared to have signified ^^ that the way 
into the Holiest of all* had not yet been made manifest.'' 
That ** first tabernacle/' — separated from the Most Holy 
Place by heavy curtains which were never drawn aside 
except by the High Priest, and by him only once a 
year, and even then in connection with an unusual 
ritual of most oppressive solemnity, — ^would have been 
altogether unnecessary, if there had been free access 
to God. While it stood, priests and people were 
constantly taught that though God was nearer to them 
than to all mankind besides, they could not yet enter 
into the closest and most blessed communion with 
Him. 

I think that this inspired and authoritative inter- 
pretation of what was meant by the division of the 
Jewish sanctuary into the first and second tabernacles, 
the Holy Place, and the Holiest of all, is of the very 
greatest value in illustrating the principles which 
should guide us in considering all the parts of the 
Lcvitical system. 

(1) Wo learn, beyond all question, that the arrange- 
ments and institutions of Jewish worship were intended 
by the Holy Ghost to have a religious significance. The 
Spirit revealed divine truth by inspired prophets. The 

• Or, rathei', "T/te way into the Holy Place$" i.e., the true Holy PLiccs. 
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same Spirit revealed divine truth in the structure of 
the material sanctuary. The modes of communication 
varied; the source and substance of the revelation 
were the same. It was not mere human fancy, it was 
not a desire on the part of Moses to assimilate the reli- 
gious ceremonial of the Jewish people to that of the 
surrounding nations, which led to the establishment of 
the Levitical ritual ; the arrangements were a vehicle 
and instrument by which the Holy Ghost made known 
religious truths. 

(2) The simplicity and obviousness of this inter- 
pretation of the division of the tabernacle into two 
chambers, confirms very strongly the principle on which 
I have so frequently insisted throughout these dis- 
courses, that in determining the symbolic meaning of 
the ancient services we should inquire What was the 
impression they would naturally produce on the Jews 
themselves ? 

What the Holy Ghost ''signified^' by excluding not 
only the people but the priests from the inner sanc- 
tuary, might have been seen by any Jew of ordinary 
intelligence. There was nothing recondite in the ar- 
rangement. It was intelligible to men wholly ignorant 
of the truth which was unrevealed before the coming 
of Christ. It must have produced, even upon those 
who never asked themselves its meaning, the designed 
impression. Every Jew knew that even the High Priest 
was permitted to enter the Holy of Holies only once a 
year, and that the other priests were never permitted to 
enter it at all; every Jew, therefore, would feel that 
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free and habitual access to tlie immediate presence of 
God was checked by divinely-appointed institutions. 
This impression he would have, spite of any arbitrary 
and fanciful meanings which his religious teachers 
might suppose they discovered in the structure of the 
Holy Place and its relations to the Holiest of all ; and 
this impression would have been naturally produced on 
our own minds had no inspired writer told us what 
the Holy Ghost signified. 

We have here an authoritative illustration of the 
manner in which we should interpret the symbolic 
institutions of Judaism; and an illustration which 
plainly discourages the fanciful and arbitrary principles 
of some typical commentators. 

II. 

In the ninth and tenth verses, the writer ^eaks of 
the ineflScacy of the old ritual to ^'perfecV^ the spiritual 
consciousness of the worshipper ; to inspire, that is, a 
full and satisfactory sense of fellowship with God. It 
consisted in the offering of meats and drinks, and in ex- 
ternal baptisms, and ordinances altogether of a material 
and physical kind. No spiritual man could acknow- 
ledge in them any real and intrinsic power to remove 
the stain of sin or to exalt him into communion with 
God ;* the closing of the Holy of Holies against all the 
burnt-offerings in which was expressed the devotion of 
individuals or of the nation to God's service, and against 

* The "perfecting" of the spiritual consciousness of man is effected 
only by open and habitual coromunion with God. 
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the daily incense which represented the praises and 
thanksgivings and worship of all devout hearts, con- 
firmed this instinctive distrust of the moral efficacy of 
the whole ceremonial system. It was ^^ imposed ^^ on 
the people till the time when the new and better cove- 
nant should be established, of which the later prophets 
spoke distinctly, the time when — through the coming 
of the Messiah, for whom the whole nation, from the 
very earliest period of its history, had been taught to 
wait — ^the true kingdom of God should be established 
among men. 

But Christ having appeared as ^' High Priest of 
those good things '' which had been the object of Jewish 
hope through all generations, ^' entered once for all '' 
the very home of God ; He entered it, not as the High 
Priest entered the Holy of Holies, by passing through 
the Holy Place of a material sanctuary, but ^^ through a 
greater and more perfect tabernacle, one not made with 
hands, that is, not belonging to this visible creation;" 
He entered it, not as the High Priest entered the Holy 
of Holies, by means of ''the blood of goats and calves, 
but by His own blood;'' and so He ''obtained eternal 
redemption for its,'' 

What was that "greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands, that is, not belonging to this visible 
creation," through which the writer says that Christ 
"passed" in order to enter the immediate presence of 
God? His entering the presence of God, is plainly 
His ascension into Heaven after His atonement for the 
sins of mankind had been completed. And the vesti- 
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bule, the ante-chamber, through which He passed, was 
surely that lower region of divine communion in which 
He lived during the years of His humiliation. He 
dwelt in the Father, while He was here. He breathed 
a divine air. His devotion had higher aids than the 
temple, with all its venerable and saci'ed ordinances, 
could afford. He served God in another sanctuary — a 
sanctuary not made with hands, and not constructed 
of the materials belonging to this visible creation. The 
incense of His reverential worship, the offerings of 
His perfect obedience, were not presented in the Holy 
Place of the Jewish tabernacle, and when He entered 
with His own blood into the more immediate presence of 
God, He did not stand in the sacred chamber assigned 
to the ark and the cherubim, but in the heaven of hea- 
vens, the true and eternal abode of the Most High. 

Yes ! He has '^ obtained eternal redemption for us ; 
for if the blood of bulls and goats^ and the ashes of an 
heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purity 
of the flesh, how much more shall the blood of Christ 
who through the Eternal Spirit offered Himself unthout 
spot to God, purify your conscience, or rather, your 
spiritual consciousness, from dead works that you may 
be free to serve the living God?'^ 

The first thing requiring notice in these verses, is 
the efficacy conceded to certain ritual observances. 

I need hardly remind you that the Levitical Law 
excluded from the public worship of God persons who 
had contracted ceremonial uncleanness. The leper, the 
man who had touched a dead person, either accidentally 
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or in rendering to the dead any necessary services, was 
"unclean;^' and uncleanness was the result of many 
other circumstances which it is unnecessary to describe 
in detail. The design of these regulations is not ob- 
scure : they appeal, for the most part, to instincts and 
convictions natural to the heart of man. The body is 
not only associated most intimately with the soul, but 
physical diseases and physical infirmities have in all 
ages provided the very language in which men have 
described spiritual evil. Disease itself is the penalty 
of sin, and though not in all cases a manifestation of 
the divine anger against the particular individual on 
whom it may rest^ it is a visible sign that he belongs 
to a sinful race; every material instrument of pun- 
ishing human crime against human laws is regarded 
with disgust because of the use to which it is applied 
— ^we shrink jfrom the touch of the gallows — and it 
has been justly observed that ^^ every form of dis- 
ease might have been held to be polluting, and to have 
required separate purifications. This, however, would 
have rendered the ceremonial observances an intolera- 
ble burden. One disease, therefore, was chosen in 
particular, and that such an one as might be fitly 
regarded as the head of all diseases, the most afiTecting 
symbol of sin.^'* The repulsive and loathsome effects 
of leprosy on the physical life of man constituted, no 
doubt, the reason of the choice ; while the disease lasted 
the unhappy sufferer was obliged to live apart from 
the community, and was denied access to the service 

* Fairbaim ii, 410. 
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of the tabernacle. When it had disappeared certain 
rites were performed, and the separation ceased. 

Death is a still more emphatic and impressive sign 
of the presence of sin in the world. It was the express 
penalty of the original transgression. All contact with 
it, however justifiable, however necessary, recalls our 
sad condition, and reminds ns that we too belong to a 
sinftd race. We can perceive that the temporary 
isolation which the Levitical Law attached to those 
who had touched the dead> was obviously and inti- 
mately associated with the profoundest moral ideas. 
There could be no real sin in the physical contact, but 
the ceremonial uncleanness which it entailed would 
naturally suggest to all thoughtfiil Jews that sin itself^ 
which was the original cause of human death, must be 
a grievous offence against God, and must exclude the 
soul from communion with Him, since even accidental 
and external contact with its great and most solemn 
penalty, separated the most holy from the sanctuary 
seven days, and imposed the necessity of undergoing 
ceremonial cleansing. To remove uncleanness of this 
kind, a red heifer was slain, and burnt with most 
remarkable ceremonies, the significance of which, I 
think, we are now in no position to interpret ; and the 
rite of purification was effected by sprinkling the 
unclean person, on the third and seventh day, with a 
bunch of hyssop dipped in water, in which the ashes 
of the heifer had been preserved. 

Other ceremonies were appointed to remove un- 
cleanness resulting from other causes. It is conceded 
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that these external rites could cleanse the body from 
external impurities. The typical uncleanness could be 
removed by typical observances. 

But " the blood of bulls and goats '^ is mentioned in 
addition to the blood of the heifer^ and it is plain that 
the writer was still thinking of the great annual 
expiation, and not merely of the ritual for the removal 
of occasional ceremonial defilements. Hence, some 
theologians have inferred that he means to teach 1;hat 
the whole design, even of those annual solemnities, 
was to purify the nation from external and ceremonial 
uncleanness. You will have learnt from the* discourse 
of last Sunday morning that I cannot yield to this 
opinion. The ritual of the great day of atonement 
cannot be fairly limited to such a purpose as this. It 
had a wider and a deeper range, and pointed to results 
which it had no power to accomplish. It was a 
symboUc atonement for all the sins, transgressions and 
iniquities of the people; and aU its circumstances 
indicated that it was only symbolical. The proof of 
this was given last Sunday and need not be repeated. 

What the writer meant I think was this : by the 
old law provision was made for the removal of the 
external impurities, which excluded men from access 
to God in the tabernacle, and from uniting with the 
rest of the nation in His service. Those who had been 
defiled by contact with the dead, regained their exter- 
nal purity when they were sprinkled with water with 
which the ashes of the heifer were mixed ; nay, it may 
be conceded, that the great annual ceremonies of 
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expiation^ though powerless to remote interior and 
spiritual ancleaimess, and thoagh securing by them- 
selves no actual pardon for waaj solitary offence^ had 
this eflbcty that when they were accomplished^ every 
man was free to enter the tabernacle and to appeal to 
the divine mercy ; they actually renewed the access of 
the whole people to the visible sanctuary ; they removed 
whatever external hindrances might have otherwise 
excluded the sinfal nation from the external service of 
Gk)d; they sanctified ** to the purity of the fleshJ* 

Bat there are imparities of another kind from 
which these ceremonial observances coald not cleanse. 
The touch of a dead body might render the flesh 
unclean^ but there are *' works" which are the sign of 
death in the soul; — thoughts^ passions^ volitions^ which 
reveal the mortal corruption of our spiritual nature. 
By these^ not the fleshy but the spiritual consciousness 
of man is made unclean ; and he shrinks from the 
presence of the living God. How are we to be purified 
from the interior and real defilement ? It is answered 
that if the external ritual could remove external un- 
cleanness^ " much more shall the blood of Christ, who 
offered Himself without spot to God/' whose offering 
was not the act of a mere man^ but of " th£ Eternal 
Spirit, — purify your consciousness from dead works, to 
serve the living God" 

There are two points in this verse which we shall 
do well to consider. 

(1) The voluntary sacrifice of the Lord Jesus Christ 
was a Divine act. He assumed the nature of man^ but 
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even in His humiliation He was God still. When He 
laid aside His eternal glory, it was God who made 
Himself of no reputation and took upon Him the 
form of a servant, and assumed the likeness of men ; 
and throughout the whole history of His sorrow and 
shame, although the majesty and splendour of His 
heavenly estate Were obscured, it was still the ever- 
lasting Son of the Father, — ^the Divine Word dwelling 
upon earth, — ^that Was the object of the malignity of 
Satan and the cruelty of man. The sufferings of the 
sacrifices of the ancient law were not to be ascribed to 
any voluntary submission on their part; but it was 
^^ through the Eternal Spirit,^' — ^the Divine personality 
and will which constituted the very centre and root 
of the life of the Lord Jesus Christ, — ^that He endured 
the cross, despising the shame. The mystery of the 
union between the Divinity and the humanity of our 
Lord cannot be penetrated; but the difficulties are 
metaphysical, not moral. They defy the power of the 
intellect, but do not trouble the conscience. On the 
other hand, if this union is forgotten, and if the suffer- 
ings of the Lord Jesus for human salvation are regarded 
as the sufferings of a third person intervening between 
God and man, to allay the wrath of the One and to 
secure the escape of the other, moral difficulties arise 
of the most portentous kind; and the conscience, 
instead of finding rest in the sacrifice, is tortured and 
discouraged. When God determined to have mercy 
upon man. He did not command nor permit holy angels 
to endure the sufferings which men had deserved ; nor 
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did He command or permit an innocent man to sink 
under the awful burden of the iniquities of the race ; 
but^ since it belonged to Himself to maintain the 
eternal distinction between right and wrong, and He 
had resolved, not to maintain it in this case by inflict- 
ing just penalties on those who had sinned. He came 
into the world Himself, in the person of the Son, 
assuming our nature that He might become capable 
of suffering, and the suffering of Christ was the act of 
the Eternal Spirit. 

(2) The design of this sacrifice is that sinful men 
may now be free to serve the living God. The con- 
sciousness of evil filled Isaiah with dread, when he saw 
the divine glory in vision, and heard the ceaseless cry 
of the seraphim — " Holy, holy, holy. Lord God of 
Hosts 'y^ and when we come into the presence of the 
living God, — ^know that He is near to us, — that His 
very eye is upon us, — that His thoughts are occupied 
with us, — that we are face to face with the High 
and Lofty One, whose name is Holy, — ^the consciousness 
of sin oppresses and paralyses our spiritual powers, 
and we sink terror-stricken into the dusfc at His feet. 
We dare not praise His glorious perfections, nor thank 
Him for His goodness, nor even implore His mercy. 
Our strength is dried up ; heart and flesh fail. It 
is then that the remembrance of His own humiliation 
for our sakes, and of the blood which was shed upon 
Calvary, restores our fainting spirits. We are unclean 
in our very souls ; but the great sacrifice was offered 
that we might be able to worship God, and the remem- 
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brance of that, relieves our fear. If the intellect cannot 
explain the atonement, the heart and •the conscience 
confess its power. Whatever other effects it may have, 
it has this, — ^we can now venture to worship God. 

Grrievously do they mistake the design of the death 
of Christ, who suppose that it was intended simply to 
deliver us firom the penalty of sin and to leave us free 
to continue in transgression. The unclean were puri- 
fied that they might enter the tabernacle and take part 
in its services ; and the blood of Christ has been shed 
for Us that we may have access to God. It does not 
render worship and obedience unnecessary, it is the 
means by which we are delivered from that which 
hindered both. Hence it is that whether we offer 
adoration and praise, or invoke the divine blessing on 
ourselves, or intercede for others, or venture to con- 
template the Divine glory, and endeavour to enter into 
communion with the Divine blessedness, we do aU in 
the name of the Lord Jesus. His sacrifice is the 
foundation on which our religious life is built; by His 
blood we are cleansed from impurity that we may 
serve the living God. 
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'* And for thif cause He is the Mediator of the New Testament, that hf 
means of death for the redemption of the transgressions that were 
under the first testament, they which are called might receire the 
promise of eternal inheritance. For where a testament is,'' be — 
HXBBEWB ix, 15-23. 

Thb great argument of this Epistle is now mov- 
ing rapidly towards its close. All that has been said 
about the Divine glory of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
dignity to which human nature has been exalted in 
Him, His superiority as Son of God to Moses, who 
was only God's servant, and the superiority of His 
priesthood to that of Aaron, culminates in the proof 
that He has established a new Covenant between God 
and man. 

The Jewish Christians had not apprehended the 
magnitude of the change produced by the mission of 
Christ in the religious condition of man. They had 
clung to the old ritual, and the development of their 
Christian life had been checked. They had not under- 
stood that Christ had introduced new relations between 
God and man. 

They were in a condition not unlike that through 
which our own country passed during the early years 
of the Reformation. New thoughts were in the hearts 
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of meiij but the dlitward forms of the decaying faith 
were still celebrated. Our fathers did not at once 
perceive all the inevitable consequences of renouncing 
the authority of the Bbman pontiff, and appealing to 
holy Scripture on all questions of religious belief. 
For a time there was a chaotic struggle between two 
hostile and irreconcileable forces for the control of the 
English people. It seemed at last, that by the cru-^ 
elties of the Marian persecutions and the intercourse 
between the English and Swiss reformers, that Grod 
had '^ divided the light from the darkness;" but 
even then the traditions of the old faith continued 
to exert a disastrous influence on the new. 

The Jewish believers, at the time this Epistle was 
written, were passing through a similar transition. 
They acknowledged that the Lord Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, but they retained the institutions of Moses ; and 
there were ^^many thousands of Jews that believed" 
who were ^' all zealous of the law." (Acts xxd, 20.) 

This was, no doubt, partly the cause of the serious 
perils which threatened their faith when times of storm 
and trouble came. They had not learned to ^^ walk by 
faith." They still relied on the external supports to 
holiness and the visible aids to devotion, which 
belonged to the ancient system. They had not com- 
pletely broken with the national worship, and when 
they were required to make a final choice between the 
Church and the temple, their resolution was enfeebled 
not merely by fear of persecution, but by love of the 
ancient customs and ceremonies. They would have 
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been saved from this^ though exposed^ no doubt^ to 
other dangers^ had they seen from the firsts that the 
nse and authority of the Mosaic institutions had passed 
away. 

In the seventh chapter^ the writer has intimated 
that since the priesthood has been changed^ — the order 
of Melchizedek having succeeded to the order of 
Aaron^ — ^the whole law is necessarily changed. In the 
eighth^ he has recalled to them the prophecy in their 
own Scriptures of a new and better covenant estab- 
lished upon better promises. Instead of external laws 
and an imperfect revelation of the Divine character and 
will, there were to be laws written in the heart and a 
universal knowledge of God. In the first half of the 
ninth chapter, he has shown that the Levitical sacrifices 
which could not perfect the spiritual consciousness of 
man by elevating it into direct communion with God, 
have given place to the sacrifice of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose blood purifies us from dead works to 
serve the living God. 

That sacrifice, absolutely unique, marks the close of 
the old dispensation and the beginning of the new. 
The external purifications and symbolic atonements 
had given place to an ofiering which cleanses the soul 
from all the stains that excluded it from the immediate 
presence of God. * 

The sacrifice of Christ, therefore, introduces a new 
covenant ; this is the thought which constitutes the 
foundation of all the remaining argument. Everything 
now rests on His death. 
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Keep this in lAind, and the perplexities of the rest 
of the chapter will, I think, disappear. His death is 
to the new covenant between God and man, what the 
death of a testator is to the arrangements he has made 
in his will (w. 16, 17). His blood is to the new cove- 
nant what the blood of the sacrifices, sprinkled on the 
people and on the Book of the Law when the nation 
solemnly accepted the Mosaic institutions, and sprinkled 
on the tabernacle and its holy vessels when the sanctu- 
ary was erected, — ^was to the old covenant (w. 18-23). 

They were to see in Christ^s death what they saw 
in the death of one who had made a testament — 
the event which secured the inheritance to his heirs. 
They were to see in Christ^s blood what they saw in 
the blood that was sprinkled on the book and on the 
people at Sinai, and afterwards on the tabernacle — 
the establishment of a covenant between Grod and man, 
and the establishment of a new method and order of 
worship. Christ, therefore, does not stand in the line 
of the prophets and priests of Judaism. He is not a 
defender, or even a reformer of the ancient system ; 
He is not only personally greater than Moses and all 
the supporters and interpreters of the Mosaic institu- 
tions j He is ^^ the Mediator of a New Covenant" a 
covenant under which they who are called are to 
receive the eternal inheritance ; and the same sacrifice 
on which the new dispensation rests expiates all the 
transgressions committed under the old, for a new 
system could not be founded until a real and efiective 
atonement was made for former iniquities. 

X 
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I have given a bare outline of the contents of this 
passage ; it wiU now be necessary to examine it more 
closely. 

Verses 16 and 17 have been the occasion of great 
perplexity to all commentators on this Epistle. The 
question in dispute is^ whether we' ought to interpret 
these verses as referring to a testament, a will; or 
whether we ought to retain the idea of a covenant 
between two consenting parties. The same Greek 
word denotes both. Up to this point in the argu- 
ment of the Epistle it hardly admits of dispute^ that 
it ought to be translated^ not " testament, '^ but 
*' covenant.'' Indeed, I believe that in every other 
passage in the New Testament Scriptures it stands 
not for '' testament but for "covenant.'' The lan- 
guage has therefore been strained and stretched to 
make it bear the same meaning in these two verses. 
The '^ death of the testator " is explained to be the 
death of the sacrifices slain at the ratification of a 
covenant ; and the testament being '^ of force after 
men are dead" is explained to mean, that not until 
the sacrifices are slain is the covenant firmly estab- 
lished. I cannot enter into the critical discussions 
which seem to me to render this interpretation alto- 
gether untenable, but can only say that I think no 
Greek scholar would resort to it, unless absolutely 
compelled by the context. 

To my own mind, it seems certain that, although 
the word bears the sense of " covenant " every- 
where else in the Epistle, and everywhere else in 
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the New Testament, it means here, what it means 
most frequently in ordinary Greek writers, — the dis- 
position or arrangement of property by a testament. 
With this meaning of the word the Jewish Christians 
would be familiar; for although there seems to have 
been no power under the Mosaic law for a man to 
distribute his property by will, the customs of other 
nations, and especially the Roman law, must have 
made them acquainted with the practice, and it had 
no doubt become common by this time among them- 
selves. 

But how was it that the inspired writer of this Epistle 
dropped for a moment the meaning in which he had 
, been using the word up till now, and adopted the other 
meaning? I think the answer is not diflScult. The 
ruling idea in his mind at this point in the Epistle is 
that a new dispensation rests on the sacrifice of Christ. 
The persons to whom he is writing had probably been 
humiliated, as I have shown in previous sermons, by 
the shameful circumstances of Christ^s death. He 
wants to make them feel that that death, instead of 
being forgotten or evaded, is to be regarded as a 
transcendently sublime and significant fact. ITie 
argument of the early part of the chapter has that 
effect. He wants to fix the truth, by all means, in the 
conviction of the Jewish Christians, and having said 
that under the new covenant which rests on Christ's 
death, we are '^ to receive the eternal inheritance/' the 
idea at once occurs to him that ordinary inheritances 
rest also upon the death of those from whom they are 
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derived. He, therefore, employs the word ho has been 
nsing, in its most common secular meaning; — ^it is as 
if he had said. This death of Christ, of which you are 
ashamed, from the thought of which you shrink, is as 
indispensable to the estabUshment of the covenant under 
which you are to possess the everlasting inheritance, 
as the death of the testator is, to the efficacy of the will 
under which his heirs possess their secular property — 
'' Where a testament w, there must aho of necessity be — 
brought in or adduced — the death of the testator. For 
a testament is of force after men are dead, otherwise 
it is of no strength while the testator liveth.^' 

And there is a profoimd truth hinted at in the 
sudden transition to this meaning of the term. It is 
not a mere play on words. The new relations between 
God and man may be justly regarded as resting rather 
on a will than on a covenant. In a covenant there are 
conditions to be fuL&lled on both sides. The terms 
require fidelity from both parties. But the inheritance 
we hope for, hardly seems to depend on our fulfilling 
the conditions of a proper covenant. There is no pro- 
portion between what God requires of us, and what He 
intends to bestow. The inheritance is a free gift ; it 
has to be received with gratitude rather than purchased 
by obedience. It is like what comes to us by the 
terms of a will, rather than what we secure by fulfilling 
the provisions of a bond. 

And now, in the eighteenth verse, he returns to the 
idea of a covenant. He has still in his mind the truth 
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which originated the reference to a will, — that Christ's 
death is the foundation of the new spiritual order ; and 
he says that in harmony with this ^^ the first covenant 
was not dedicated or inaugurated without blood.'' For 
the same reason that a real atonement was necessary 
to introduce the new dispensation, symbolic atone- 
ments were necessary to introduce the old. 

The account given in these verses of the ceremonies 
which accompanied the solemn ratification of the Mosaic 
covenant is much fuller than that given in Exodus 
xxiv, in which nothing is said about the sprinkling of 
the book with blood ; and the account of the ceremo- 
nies at the consecration of the tabernacle is much ftiller 
than that in Exodus xl, in which an anointing with oil is 
spoken of, but not a sprinkling with blood. We know, 
however, from Leviticus viii, 30, that when Aaron and 
his sons were consecrated to the priesthood, blood was 
sprinkled both on them and their garments. No 
doubt the descriptipn given in these verses of the 
ritual on the two occasions referred to had come 
down by tradition, and it is confirmed by the spirit 
and provisions of the whole Levitical system. '^Almost 
all things were by the law purified with blood, and with- 
out blood there was no remission" 

When the covenant was ratified, and when the 
tabernacle was consecrated, the blood of bulls and 
goats reminded the Jewish people that there could 
be no friendly relations estabhshed between them and 
God, that they could have no access to Him without 
the acknowledgment of sin on their part, and a mer- 
ciful provision for pardoning it on His. 
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Their transgressions would defile the very sanctu- 
ary in which they worshipped. It was necessary to 
sprinkle it with blood in anticipation of their entrance ; 
and, year after year, blood was shed again and solemnly 
applied to the altar of incense, from which the symbol 
of their prayer and adoration ascended continually; 
and blood was sprinkled on the very Holy of Holies 
itself. As the condition of our spiritual access to God a 
better sacrifice must be slain ; nobler blood must be 
shed. We should defile the invisible tabernacle in 
which we worship, the city of the saints needing " no 
temple, for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb is 
the temple of if — ''the heavenly places in which we are 
blessed with all spiritual blessings in Christ'^ — ^if atone- 
ment had not been made before we were suflfered to 
draw near to God. The death of Christ has efiected 
this atonement. It signalises the founding of a new 
covenant — ^tho consecration of a new sanctuary. The 
heavenly world is free to us now, and we can offer, 
withotit fear, spiritual worship. 
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" For Christ is not entered into the holy places made with hands, idiich 
are the figures of the true ; but into heaven itself, now to appear 

in the presence of God for us Now, where remission of 

these is, there is no more offering for sin." -Hebrews Ix, 24-z, IS. 

This passage is most intimately connected with 
that which we considered last Sunday morning. In 
the fifteenth verse of the ninth chapter, the writer has 
declared that since by the death of Christ the soul is 
cleansed from the impurity of dead works to serve the 
living God, " Christ is the Mediator of a New Cove* 
nant.^' This is the root of the whole series of thoughts 
with which the argumentative part of the Epistle closes. 

The sacred writer is evidently most anxious to fix 
in the heart and judgment of the Jewish Christians 
this great truth, — ^that the system of Moses, with its 
laws and promises, with its visible sanctuary and sym- 
bolic ritual, passed away when Christ died. The 
crucifixion, which seemed the last disgrace of the 
Church, was the foundation of all its glory, of its 
very existence. By the death of Christ new relations 
were established between God and man. His death, 
instead of being a thing to be forgotten or ashamed 
of, was like the death of a testator, which is necessary 
to give force to all the arrangements of his will. The 
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blood of Christ was like the blood of the sacrifices 
slain at the solemn ratification of the Mosaic covenant, 
and at the consecration of the tabernacle to God^s 
service; it signalised and confirmed a new covenant 
between Grod and man^ and has given ns access^ not to 
a material sanctuary^ bnt to the immediate presence 
of God. The sacrifice of Christ is final and complete ; 
there is no need that it should ever be repeated. As 
men have to die but once, and then to be judged ; so 
Christ had to be offered but once ; and to them that 
wait for Him, He will appear a second time, not with 
the sins of mankind upon Him, but unto salvation. 
The constant repetition of the ancient sacrifices, which 
were but shadows of heavenly things, indicated that 
they could not perfect the soul by restoring it to 
complete and abiding fellowship with God. Sins were 
recalled to mind every year; ^^for it is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins,** 
And then, two passages from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures are quoted to show that even from the inspired 
books of Judaism proof might be adduced that the 
Jewish sacrifices gave no real satisfaction to God, and 
that when the New Covenant was established a com- 
plete remission of sins was to be granted, a remission 
implying that sacrifices were no longer necessary. 

In previous discourses I have had occasion to de- 
velope at considerable length the principal truths which 
are essential to a right understanding of this line of 
thought ; a verbal exposition of the whole passage is 
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therefore unnecessary. I wish, however, to call your 
attention to the two passages from the Old Testament. 
The first is taken from the fortieth Psalm : the verses 
quoted are the sixth, seventh, and eighth. The sacred 
writer is not careful to reproduce the exact words : he 
takes the Septuagint translation as it stands, although 
in one place, at least, that translation does not accu- 
rately represent the Hebrew original. K you turn to 
our own version of the Psalms, you will find that the 
sixth verse reads, " Sacrifice and ofiering Thou didst 
not desire ; miiie ears hast thou opened:'' in this Epistle 
it reads as it stands in the Ixx, ^' Sacrifice and ofiering 
Thou wouldst not, but a body hast Thou prepared for 
me,'' We need not inquire how it was that this singu« 
lar change in the form of the expression found its way 
into the Ixx ; whether it was a mistake of the trans- 
lators, or whether the change in the image was 
intentional, or whether it was a false reading. What 
is interesting to us is, that here is a text from the 
Old Testament, quoted inaccurately, so far as the 
mere words are concerned, by an inspired writer in 
the New. But is the substantial accuracy of the 
quotation affected? Not in the least. The writer 
quotes the passage in its true meaning, though he does 
not take the trouble to change the Greek translation 
of the Old Testament which was in the hands of the 
Jews at that time, into more exact agreement with the 
Hebrew text. Now, if he had believed himself, if he 
had been anxious that others should believe, that the 
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mere words of the Psalm were dictated by the Spirit of 
6od^ do you not think he would have been carefol to 
rectify the translation and bring it into stricter har- 
mony with the original text ? Does not his mode of 
quotation show that he cared for the thought^ not ^or 
the exact form in which the thought was expressed ? 

That the principal thought of the passage is pre- 
senred^ notwithstanding the difference of the form^ will 
be apparent on a moment^s consideration. In the 
Psalm it is said that sacrifices and offerings were not 
what God desired^ but '^ mine ears hast Thou opened/^ 
— Thou hast made me understand the true spirit and 
meaning of Thy law ; — '^ Lo, I come to do Thy will, 
O God." In other words — Obedience is more accept- 
able than sacrifice. In the Epistle it is said^ Sacrifices 
and offerings are not what God requires^ but ^^ a body 
hast Thou prepared for me," — Thou hast given me the 
nature of a man^ of a creature, — ^that is, that I may keep 
Thy holy law,—" Lo, I come to do Thy will, O God J' 
In other words — Obedience is more acceptable than 
sacrifice. 

There is nothing in the Psalm to indicate that it 
was anything more than an inspired utterance of David^s 
personal gratitude and devotion to God. It does not 
contain, in the proper sense of the word, a Messianic 
prophecy. The words, " in the volume of the Book it 
is written of m^," which give the impression that the 
speaker is a person of whom prophecy had spoken, do 
not exactly represent the idea of the psalmist. He 
means, I think, to say, that his doing the will of God 
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was wliat was prescribed to him in the inspired Scrip- 
tures. The force of the quotation Kes in this, the writer 
of the Epistle virtually says to the Jewish Christians — 
Tou need not be alarmed or shocked when I tell you 
that the death of Christ has abolished and superseded 
the ancient sacrifices of your law. Venerable as are 
the institutions of Moses, and sacred as are the asso- 
ciations which cluster round the altar and the priest, 
— ^when Christ came into the world to establish a new 
covenant with a nobler and more spiritual worship, 
His purpose is exactly expressed in one of your own 
Psalms. He proclaims no heresy in affirming that 
your ancient ceremonial is morally valueless. He says 
nothing more than had been said by David himself, 
writing under Divine inspiration. The germ, the 
principle, of this doctrine, which some of you are 
ready to think a blasphemous insult to Moses, and to 
God Himself, from whom the Mosaic system derived 
its sanction, is to be found in your own Scriptures. 
David declared that God had no pleasure in burnt- 
offerings and sin-offerings, and that what God cared 
for was obedience. This is the exact expression of 
Christ's own doctrine. '^ He taketh away the first y that 
He may establish the second'^ 

It is of great importance that we should understand 
the manner in which the writers of the New Testament 
appeal to the Old. They find in the ancient Scriptures 
germs of truth, undeveloped principles, glimpses of 
something more glorious than the psalmists and pro- 
phets themselves perceived, elementary illustrations of 
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the deepest laws of God's government ; and they quote 
these passages to illustrate the work and confirm the 
doctrine of Christ. David saw that holiness was better 
than burnt-offerings, that if his own life were regulated 
by the Divine will, that would be more acceptable to 
God than the blood of the appointed sacrifices ; and, 
though it cannot be affirmed that he anticipated the 
sublime illustration of this principle in the obedience 
and submission to God's will of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the principle itself had been asserted by him, and to 
this the New Testament writer appeals. 

It is not merely in the direct prophecies of the Old 
Testament that the thoughtfiil Christian will recognise 
"the shadow of heavenly things;" he will find simple 
lessons on the highest spiritual truths in the history 
of the patriarchs, and the sorrows and hopes of the 
psalmists; just as Sir Isaac Newton is said to have 
first recognised the law which guides the motion of the 
planets, and sustains the harmonies of the universe, in 
the fall of an apple; just as the student of the most 
difficult questions of philosophy will recall some of the 
experiences of his childhood, as affording the earliest 
illustrations of the most remarkable and subtle laws of 
man's intellectual activity. 

Christ has abolished the ancient sacrifices, and es- 
tablished in their place His own obedience to the Divine 
will. And by the Divine will we are sanctified— cleansed 
— all hindrances to our access to God are removed 
" through the offering of the body of Jesm Christy once 
for allJ' Every priest stands ministering to God day 
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by day^ and repeating continually the same ineflPectual 
sacrifices ; but this Priest^ ^^ having offered one sacrifice 
for sins, sat down for ever on the right hand of God;^^ 
the completion of His atoning work is suggested by the 
very contrast between His own attitude and that of the 
merely human and symbolic priesthood: and henceforth 
He is ^^ waiting till His enemies be made His footstool.'' 
'' For by one offering He hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified" has given them an everlasting 
access to God. 

The second passage from the Old Testament occurs 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth verses ; it is taken 
from Jeremiah xxxi, 33-34^ and has already been ap- 
pealed to for another purpose, in the eighth chapter of 
this Epistle. There the writer quoted it to show that 
a new covenant had been foretold by the Jewish 
prophets. Here, the emphasis of the quotation is on 
the closing words : after that it had been said before, 
" This is the covenant that I will make vnth them 
after those days, saith the Lord, I mil put my laws 
into their hearts, and on their minds will I write 
them;" it also said, ''their sins and their iniquities 
will I remember no more." The prophecy had intimated 
that in connection with the New Covenant there was 
to be a complete forgiveness of transgressions; and 
this implied that sacrifices were to cease ; the calling 
of sins to remembrance every year, as on the day of 
atonement, would be no longer necessary : '' Where 
remission of these is there is no longer offering for sin." 
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Strangely enough^ some of those who deny the 
expiatory character of the sufferings of the Lord Jesus 
Christ have ventured to appeal to the quotation from 
the fortieth Psalm on behalf of their theory of the 
nature and purpose of His work. One of the most 
distinguished representatives of this school of theology 
has maintained that according to the teaching of this 
part of the Epistle Christ did not come to offer 
'' figurative ceremonial sacrifices, '^ which may be 
readily granted, ''but to perform solid substantial 
obedience in all acts of useftdness wd beneficence to 
mankind, by which He became a High Priest after 
the order of Melchizedek ; ^' — ^that '' the blood of 
Christ, or that by which He has bought us, is His 
love and goodness to men and obedience to God, 
exercised, indeed, throughout the whole of His humi^ 
liation on earth, but most eminently exhibited in 
His death/' And it is alleged that God, on account 
of Christ's '' goodness or perfect obedience so highly 
pleasing to Him, thought fit to grant unto mankind, 
whom He might in strict justice have destroyed for 
their sin and wickedness, the forgiveness of sin," etc. 
And it is further maintained that God delivers us 
from guilt by the blood of Christ, because it is the 
most powerful means of freeing us from the pollu- 
tion and power of sin ; and that it is the ground of 
redemption as being the means of sanctification. 

This theory, while conceding that it is because 
of Christ that God pardons the iniquity of mankind, 
eliminates the atoning element altogether from the 
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agonies of Gethsemane and the death on the cross ; 
represents the immediate object of Qhrist^s earthly 
mission as simple obedience to the precepts of the 
Divine law, and excludes all recognition of His volun- 
tary submission for our sake to its penalty ; maintains 
that God forgives the sins of mankind through Christ, 
not because he made expiation for our sins by sub- 
mitting to undeserved suffering, but to demonstrate 
the Divine approval of Christ^s holy life and most 
patient death ; it contends that we have redemption 
through the blood of Christ, not because His suflferings 
were the foundation of a new moral constitution under 
which the just and holy God can freely pardon our 
most grievous offences, but because the transforming 
power of Christ^s bright example and the pathetic 
argument of His love, cleanse, renew, and ennoble 
our character and life. 

It was a daring pohcy for any defender of a theory 
like this to attempt to sustain it on a passage taken 
from this Epistle j no great acuteness is necessary ta 
demonstrate that the appeal is as presumptuous as it 
is bold. 

The quotation from the Psalm is plainly made for 
the purpose of showing that in the Jewish Scriptures 
themselves, there was proof that the Levitical sacrifices 
and offerings had no real value in God^s sight; that 
the Christian doctrine that the blood of bulls and of 
goats cannot take away sins, is in harmony with the 
teaching of the ancient inspired books ; that Christ in 
abolishing the symbolical ritual might have used David^s 
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words, — ^that to do (rod's will is better than to offer 
bulls and goats. And in using this language, as Christ 
virtually did. He pronounced the abolition of the ancient 
service, and the introduction of something nobler fai 
its place. But, as if to prevent the very mistake into 
which the advocates of this theory have fallen, the wri- 
ter of this Epistle does not pause when he has said 
this; it might then have been inferred that the holy 
life of Christ, His doing Gk)d's will, had really accom- 
plished all that to which the symbolic sacrifices had 
pointed; and therefore he adds, that by the will of 
God, we are purified, cleansed from sin, obtain the 
removal of whatever hindered our worship and devout 
service, "6y the offering of the body of Christ, once 
f(yr alir 

He rises from that general obedience to the divine 
will, which is better than all the Levitical offerings, to 
the special and supreme proof of Christ's submission 
to the Father. Not to the general obedience, but to 
the ^^offering'' of Himself as a sacrifice, does the writer 
as^be that freedom of the soul to worship God which 
had been provided for symbolically by the rites of the 
ancient system. 

But, even apart from this direct and unambiguous 
protection of the meaning of the passage from mistake, 
the whole Epistle is an answer to the theory. 

Throughout this great argument, which we have ex- 
amined together, there is no attempt to weaken the power 
of the institutions of Moses over the heart and imagi- 
nation of the Jewish believers, by representing the 
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sacrificial system as a mischieyous superstition. The 
ancient ritual is honoured as a divine ordinance. Sha- 
dows of heavenly things are recognised in the temple, 
the altar, the atonement, and the priest. If Christ 
came to estabUsh the second covenant, it is admitted 
that Moses was divinely commissioned to establish the 
first. The Christian faith is exhibited throughout, as 
the clear and substantial revelation of what Judaism 
had revealed only imperfectly. The language of the 
old faith is employed to teach the doctrines of the 
new. 

What ideas, then, did the Jews connect with the 
sin-offerings which were presented every year on the 
great day of atonement ? Was there no laying of the 
sins of the people on the head of the sacrifices ? Was 
it imagined that the benefit, whatever that may have 
been, derived from the service, was a kind of reward 
for the symbohc purity of the offerings ? Was the 
infliction of death, was the sprinkling of blood, a subor- 
dinate part of the ritual ? I had occasion, in a previ- 
ous sermon, to explain the probable significance of 
that great day to a devout Jew, and so have antici- 
pated the answer to these enquiries. 

And is there any hint in this Epistle that we obtain 
forgiveness simply because God is well pleased with 
the obedience of His beloved Son ? Does not all the 
doctrine, all the imagery, compel us to believe that it 
was not the holiness of Christ alone, but His death, 
which opened the way of access to God ? He is a 
High Priest whose intercession is mighty, not merely. 
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because of the purity of His robes^ but because of the 
blood of His sacrifice. He is a Sacrifice; and although 
the ancient offerings had to be without blemish, or 
they could not be slain in God's tabernacle and pre- 
sented on God's altar, it was not their symbolic 
perfection, but their blood, which effected symbolic 
atonement for sin ; and although Christ could not have 
made expiation for us without personal holiness, it was 
not His holiness, but His sufferings, which made the 
expiation. It is His death which gives validity to 
the '^testament'' and ratifies the ^^ covenant/' His 
blood, which cleanses the heavenly sanctuary, and 
purifies us to serve the living God. If it can be proved 
that the writer who used this language and these meta- 
phors meant to say that God's approbation of Christ's 
moral perfection is the ground on which God pardons 
our sin, I decline to attach to his teaching the authority 
of inspiration, I decline to acknowledge in him any 
claim to my intellectual respect ; he is utterly destitute 
of the power to convey his own thoughts, and can 
have no right to govern mine. 

But perhaps he is humouring the theological error 
of the Jewish believers, and talks of sacrifice and 
priesthood, not because there is anything in Chris- 
tianity really corresponding to what the Jews meant 
by these words, but because the words themselves, 
though used by him in a different meaning, would be 
very pleasant to his readers, especially to those who 
might not happen to discover that the ideas they had 
always represented had altogether vanished. If it be so. 
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then I have only to say that a writer who intentionally 
uses sacred words in a ^*^ non-natural sense^' is a cheat 
and an impostor, whether he belongs to the first cen- 
tury or to the nineteenth. In the world of thought 
he occupies the same position as the man who passes 
bad sovereigns or a forged bank-note in the world of 
commerce. He deserves contempt, not confidence. 
Instead of honouring him as a great teacher, I must 
despise him as a dishonest man. 

But there is no excuse for this insulting slander on 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is plain 
he does not use the old words as a blind; he uses 
them in their old sense. Every link in his argument 
gives way, if you deprive these words of their ordinary 
meaning; and the whole structure of his thought, 
instead of being most consistent, harmonious, and 
inteUigible, becomes a confused and irrational chaos. 

And it should be remembered by those who doubt 
or deny the expiatory character of the death of Christ, 
that it is not in this Epistle alone, or when the apostles 
are arguing with their own countrymen, that they insist 
on this form of stating the truth. 

To the Church 'at Rome Paul wrote that ^^ God hath 
set forth Christ to be a propitiation (through faith) in 
His blood, for the remission of sins.^^ To the Corinth- 
ians he said, *^ God hath made Him to be sin for us 
who knew no sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God through Him.'^ To the Ephesians and the 
Colossians he said, ^' we have redemption through His 
blood, even the forgiveness of sins.^^ To the Thessa- 
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lonians^ that ^' Christ died for us." To Timothy, that 
'^ Christ gave Himself a ransom for all/' Peter de- 
clares that Christ ^' bare our sins in His own body on 
the tree ;'' suffered " the just for the unjust/' John 
gives glory to Him who has '' washed us from our sins 
in His own blood/' 

And in heaven itself, where, I suppose, there can be 
no longer any need to humour the prejudices of the 
Jews, they sing a new song, saying, '^ Thou wast slain 
and hast redeemed us to Gk>d by Thy blood out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation/' 

Speculate on it how we may, the death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is presented to us in the New Testament 
as the everlasting reason of every happy relation be- 
tween sinftd man and the moral government of Grod. 

The conscience bows before the cross and is at 
peace, even when the intellect is baffled and defeated 
in the attempt to construct a theory of the atonement. 
^^ When we were yet sinners, Christ died for us," is the 
answer to the deepest and most agonizing distress of 
the heart; and the theology which ignores or evades 
this truth can claim neither to be in harmony with the 
faith of the apostles nor to interpret the grandest and 
most awful facts of the spiritual universe. 
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"Having therefore, brethren, boldness to enter into the holiest, by the 
blood of Jesus,*' &c.— Hkbbbws 3^ 19-39. 

At the commencement of tliis series of discom*ses, I 
reminded you^ that although the temptations and diffi- 
culties of our Christian life are very different from those 
which imperilled the fidelity and constancy of the 
Jewish believers^ we, like them, may be in danger of 
falling away from Christ after we have been ^^once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift/' and 
have been ^^made partakers of the Holy Ghost /^ At 
this very moment some of us may be drifting back into 
worldliness, as they were drifting back into Judaism. 
Like them we may be ^^ neglecting the great salvation/^ 
The same arguments, though in a different form, — ^the 
same appeals, — ^the same warnings, — ^may be necessary 
to renew and strengthen our faith in Christ, to quicken 
our spiritual affections, to awaken our alarm. 

And now that the great demonstration is closed, of 
the inferiority and inefficacy of the Mosaic law, and the 
glory and permanence of the new covenant, we have 
arrived at a succession of practical exhortations and 
an impassioned appeal, having as great a value for 
ourselves, as for the Churches of Palestine, in the pri- 
mitive age. 
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In the passage on which I have to speak this morn- 
ing, we have the jadgment of an inspired writer, on the 
solemn questions which some of as have had occasion 
to consider ; — ^How can I renew and recover the inten- 
sity of my earlier Christian life ? How can I arrest 
the progress of spiritual decay ? How can I escape 
from the miserable, and guilty, and perilous indiffer- 
ence into which I have permitted myself to sink ? How 
can I make way against the strong tide which is drift- 
ing me to destruction ? 

There are three distinct duties to be at once dis- 
charged, and there are startling and affecting motives 
to sustain us in the endeavour to return to a better life. 

I. 

(1) The persons to whom the Epistle is addressed 
are directed, first of all, to '^draw near" to Grod. It has 
been shown that sinful men have free access — not to a 
mere material temple — ^but to the immediate presence 
of God, through the Lord Jesus Christ. The Holy of 
Holies was but the symbol of the heavenly sanctuary, 
which is now open to all mankind. The blood of 
Christ has really atoned for the sins which excluded 
man from the Divine presence. There is ^^ a new and 
Hvinf/ way" to the Father. The courts of the visible 
sanctuary were constructed of inanimate material 
things, of costly wood, and richly embroidered cur- 
tains ; but it is through Christ Himself that we draw 
near to God. The death of His body was like the 
rending of the veil which secluded the Holy of Holies 
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from all approach (v. 20); external baptism (v. 22) is the 
sign that we are members of a race whose iniquities 
need no longer separate them from God ; and the blood 
of Christ, if its power and virtue are inwardly acknow- 
ledged, delivers us from the fear and dread connected 
with the consciousness of sin ; and we ought to ^^ draw 
near with a true heart/' — a heart free from all insin- 
cerity, willing neither to deceive itself, nor to deceive 
God, — ^and ^^ with full assurance of faith,'' — trusting 
confidently in the divine mercy and love. 

It is not enough that the judgment should be con- 
vinced of the reality and transcendent greatness of the 
blessings conferred upon man by the Lord Jesus Christ. 
An intellectual belief, however intelligent, however 
firm, will not have sufficient strength to stand severe 
and protracted trials such as threatened the Jewish 
Church ; the soul must enter into the actual possession 
of the prerogatives and joys which are the inheritance 
of all who beheve. The abstract creed must be rooted 
in the experience of the heart as well as in the logic of 
the intellect, if it is to remain firm and strong. 

This is the general truth which seems implied in 
this exhortation. It would be useless to prove that 
men have access to God through Christ, unless those 
who were convinced of the truth, drew near to God. 
Unless the intellectual conviction was translated into 
a spiritual act, the mere behef would soon pass away. 
The impression of the argument would be lost, if not 
deepened and perpetuated by the consciousness of 
the soul. 
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A truth this, of infinite importance. We ourselves 
are passing through times of speculative unbelief as 
well as of spiritual indifference. Learned argument is 
necessary to convince the understanding of the divine 
mission and nature of Christ, but the faith of Christen- 
dom will perish unless the truth is sustained by the testi- 
mony of the inner spiritual life. You may prove that 
this book contains a Divine revelation, but it is very 
possible that the proof may go for nothing and the belief 
it produces perish, unless by the devout study of these 
sacred pages the conscience and the heart come to 
discover that a voice of mighty and mysterious power 
speaks through the writings of prophets, psalmists, 
evangelists, and apostles. Ton may prove that by the 
Lord Jesus Christ atonement was made for human sin, 
but nothing can infallibly perpetuate a full assurance 
of this great doctrine, except the consciousness that 
through Christ's death the soul is enabled to speak to 
God without fear. If the creed, no matter how ortho- 
dox, is separated from a vigorous and healthy spi- 
ritual life, no logic, no learning, can prevent it from 
perishing : unless it brings forth fruit it is cast forth as 
a branch, it withers, it is burned. Having demon- 
strated that by the death of Christ we have access to 
God, the inspired writer endeavours to rivet and secure 
the conviction he has produced, by saying, " Let us draw 
near,^^ 

This exhortation should be most grateftilly received 
by all who are conscious that they have permitted their 
religious life to sink into feebleness. To ^^ draw near '* 
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to God is not only possible to them still — ^it is their 
immediate duty. The blood of Christ will deliver them 
from terror. When they stand in the Divine presence 
they will see by their side " the great Priest '' who has 
atoned for their sins and ever liveth to make inter- 
cession for them. Remember that these words were 
expressly addressed to those who had been sharply 
rebuked and sternly warned. They are especially for 
you^ who have just discovered that, though you once be- 
lieved, you have now an evil heart of unbelief, and that 
you have begun to depart from the living God. Their 
direct appeal is not to those who have served God 
faithfully, but to those who are in danger of aposta- 
tising from Christ altogether. 

And if it be still possible for you to approach to 
God, how strong are the reasons that should induce 
you to do>it! You greatly need His pardon. Your 
sins are more grievous than the sins you confessed 
when you came to Him first, and if they remain unfor- 
given, they will involve you in a more appalling destruc- 
tion than that which you first sought to escape. You 
greatly need the power of His Spirit to invigorate your 
religious life : it is not yet impossible to renew you 
to repentance; but where love to Christ has been 
overborne by the love of pleasure, where thirst for 
communion with God has been deadened by the pas- 
sion for wealth, where zeal for the Divine glory has 
been quenched by sluggishness and sin, the diflBiculty 
of delivering the soul from its shameful and guilty 
relapse is manifestly great, and it increases every day. 
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"Draw near to God/' thenj though you fibad it 

almost impossible to pray. "Draw near to God/' 

though all the joy of communion with Him has gone, 

and your only feeling is that of almost intolerable 

shame and self-contempt. "Draw near to God/' 

though you feel as though even He could not recover 

you from the entanglements of sin and give you the 

spiritual freedom which you once possessed. Even for 

you, the blood of the great Sacrifice has atoned; and 

the intercession of the great Priest will be eflfectual for 
you. 

(2) These vacillating Jewish beUevers are directed 
to " hold fast the profession of" their " hope without 
wavering." 

Prayer would not be enough, without the firm and 
energetic resolve " to hold fast^^ that which they pro- 
fessed. They had once exulted in the anticipation of 
a glorious future. They had confessed that the Lord 
Jesus Christ had come to confer on men, not a mere 
earthly inheritance, but everlasting blessedness and 
splendour. 

But their hope had been slipping from their grasp. 
No longer were they eagerly waiting for the hour when 
Christ should appear with glittering armies of angels 
and with the sainted dead in robes of dazzling white. 
No longer did they anticipate with exulting rapture 
their entrance through the gates of pearl and their 
abode in the mansions which Christ had gone to pre- 
pare for all that love Him. The clear vision of the ever- 
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brightening splendours of immortality no longer made 
them forget shame and suflTerimg and danger. Dense 
clouds had settled on their future, and without the 
inspiration it had once afforded, the struggles and per- 
secutions of their Christian life had become intolerable. 

Their former hope must be grasped again, and the 
confession of it boldly maintained. In happy song, in 
exulting hallelujahs, they must declare once more that ' 
they cling still to the promises of God. 

'^ For He is faithful that promised,'* One is tempted 
to turn aside firom the main current of the thought to 
linger on these pleasant words, just as in travelling 
through some strange country one is sometimes induced 
to interrupt a journey for a day or two, attracted by 
the peace and beauty of some quiet valley, and tempted 
to explore all its loveliness. 

In a very obvious and legitimate sense the whole of 
Divine revelation is a promise. That God should have 
manifested Himself by supernatural methods to man at 
all, is an indication that He has not cast us off because 
of our transgressions, and that all hope is not yet des- 
troyed. He spoke to man as soon as man had sinned, 
to prevent despair; and all that He has revealed of 
Himself encourages our confidence. ^^ They that know 
Thy name will put their trust in Thee.'' 

The doctrine of the Incarnation is a promise; it 
assures us that God has become man to save us from 
sin. The doctrine of the Atonement is a promise; it ex- 
plains the grounds on which God grants the pardon of 
sin. The doctrine of Justification is a promise that 
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the penalty of sin may be cancelled; the doctrine of 
Sanctification^ that the power of sin may be destroyed. 

The very narratives of the Old Testament and the 
New are promises; the past is recalled to fill the future 
with peace and joy. God's fidelity to Abraham^ His pro- 
vidence over Joseph^ His mercy to David, His amazing 
forbearance with the Jewish race, — are all reasons and 
arguments for trusting in Him. 

The very laws of God are promises. Laws are not 
given to the lost, but only to those who can either obey 
them, or who are to be led by a sense of their sinfulness 
to appeal to the Divine mercy for pardon and salvation. 
That God tells us how to live, proves that He still 
cares for our obedience; nay. His precepts indicate, 
not so much the measure of the strength to obey Him 
that we naturally possess, as the measure of the help 
which He intends to afibrd to our obedience. " Thy 
statutes have been my songs in the house of my pil- 
grimage.^' 

But look at those passages in Holy Scripture which 
are properly called Promises. They are so numerous 
that when collected they make a volume. Read every 
one of them, remembering that '^ He is faithful that 
promised.'' 

Read them, remembering that they are meant to be 
fulfilled. Of course this is implied in the very form of 
a promise ; but if I am not greatly mistaken, this is 
not always heartily believed, even by very good people; 
and with many of us, the moments are comparatively 
infrequent, when we really expect God to be ^'faithful/' 
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Is it not true that, sometimes, even in great trouble, 
we read the most precious promises in Holy Scripture, 
just as we read pleasant poems, to tranquillize and 
soothe our agitated hearts by their mere music and 
sweetness ? 

The very idea of rest is a refreshment to the weary, 
the mere dream of conquest over sin is a solace to those 
who are wretched under defeat, the bare conception of 
perfect holiness, and of abiding for ever in Gt)d, has a 
purifying and elevating influence on the sinfril soul. 
" Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain 
thee;^^ there is strength in the thought of that — quite 
apart from the expectation of receiving actual support. 
"The Lord God is a sun and shield; the Lord will 
give grace and glory j no good thing will He withhold 
from them that walk uprightly ;^^ — ^words like these 
make the heart leap and sing, even when there is no 
definite and firm confidence that they will be actually 
fulfilled. But it is shameful unbelief to think that God 
will not keep His promises. He was not obliged to give 
them at all. When He gajve them. He meant they 
should be kept. 

Aye, and we may take the promises of God in their 
fullest and broadest meaning. FideUty includes not 
exciting groundless expectations as well as standing 
true to the bare letter of what we have said. We are 
responsible for all that we consciously lead men to hope 
for, and not merely for the close and legld interpreta- 
tion of our word. But we are too apt to treat God as 
though we thought Him in the habit of talking beyond 
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His meanings — as thoagh we thought that He had 
sometimes been hmried away by excitement into pro- 
mises so magnificent that we could not reasonably 
expect Him to fulfil them. We forget that ^^ the word 
of the Lord is tried,^' — ^refined, purified, like silver and 
gold, in which there is no alloy ; and that '^ He is able 
to do exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think/' 

Nor are the promises of God to be thought of as 
though they were the formal terms of a treaty. There 
may be times when the soul may need all the strength 
derived j&x)m the knowledge that He has given His 
pledge never to forsake any that put their trust in Him ; 
but it is nobler to go to Him with an unstinted confi- 
dence, to be willing that the papers which bear His 
signature should be cast into the fire, and to think of 
all the assurances of His mercy and grace rather as 
appeals to our faith than as bonds of His fidelity. If 
He had never promised anything, He would bless us 
just as bountifully. 

But, though we do not need God's promises to make 
Him unchangeably good to us, how desolate the world 
would have been, had He never spoken them ! I like 
to remember how they have been the stren^h and con- 
solation of a long line of saints. When a river is 
flowing at our feet, we often, in imagination, trace it 
along its course jfrom the remote and silent hills where 
the melting snows and the perennial springs give birth 
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to its waters, — and on through the dark glens where it 
wanders as a brook among the. green grass and the 
wild flowers and the graceful ferns, — ^and through plains 
which are yellow in harvest-time with the golden com, 
and between frowning cliflFs, and by simple villages, 
and under the crumbling walls of ancient cities ; and 
so these promises of Grod have been flowing on through 
age after age, cherishing a thousand forms of spiritual 
life and beauty. They gave rapture to David^s praise ; 
they kindled the fire of apostolic zeal in the heart of 
Paul, and Peter, and John ; confessors in their prisons^ 
martyrs at the stake, — ^^ a multitude that no man can 
number,^^ — saintly men and women who are now 
among the angels of God, found in these promises 
courage to confront all danger, patience to endure all 
suffering, peace and triumph in the hour of death. You 
may not be able to visit the spots which the memories 
of these holy men have consecrated ; but you are on 
the very brink of the living waters at which they 
drank of immortal strength; and you are surrounded 
by the mountainous outlines of the glorious hopes on 
which they delighted to gaze. " He is faithful that 
promised/' 

(3) These Jewish Christians are directed to " con- 
sider one another to provoke unto love and good works," 
and not to ^^ forsake the assembling'' of themselves to- 
gether. 

The aids to be derived from Christian fellowship 
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are especially needed by those who have become 
spiritually feeble and are drifting back to sin. The 
Jewish believers had been grievously injured by their 
negligence in maintaining religious intercourse with 
each other and attending the meetings of the Church. 
The turbid torrent of patriotic fanaticism was rushing' 
fiercely past them, and a fimf and hearty union of 
affection and sympathy with their fellow-Christians 
would have confirmed their fidelity to Christ. 

And it is to me a matter of astonishment that in 
these days, when the excitements of business are 
plainly working such disastrous effects on the religious 
earnestness of the Church, Christian men do not more 
clearly see that their only safety lies in drawing more 
closely the bonds of Christian fellowship. You are 
often too weary and anxious to pray alone, with any 
concentration of thought or any fervour of feeHng, but 
you would find that among youi* brethren, the pulses 
of a genial and healthy excitement would begin to 
throb in your souls. Listening at first with sluggish 
unconcern to their songs of adoration, you would soon 
begin to glow with sympathetic gratitude and joy. 
Unmoved at first by their earnest supplications, you 
would soon be conscious that the fires of devotion were 
kindling in your hearts. You would find yourself 
breathing a calmer air, surrounded by a purer light, 
and would go home, not to say that you had discharged 
your duty, and that private worship was now unneces- 
sary, but thirsting for still more intimate communion 
with God. 
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II. 

I can only refer very briefly to the motives with 
which these exhortations are enforced. 

(1) " Ye see the day approaching" — the final catas- 
trophe, in which the polity of the Jewish church and state 
was to be broken up, was at hand. The signs of its ap- 
proach were thickening and multiplying ; and the He- 
brew Christians had been taught to look forward to it 
as ^^ the bloody and fiery dawn" of the Great Day itself. 
To relapse into Judaism at the very time that the 
appalling judgments of God were hanging over the 
Jewish nation, — to apostatize from Chi'ist in the very 
presence of that dread event, which, in its spiritual 
significance and temporal horrors, would be no faint 
anticipation of the more awful hour when the Lord 
Jesus would " be revealed from heaven in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not God and that 
obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ," would 
be the insanity of wickedness. 

(2) For those that abandon their Christian profes- 
sion — " sin wilfully after " that they " have received the 
knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice 
for sin^'^ They could not return to the temple, and 
plead with God for mercy over the ofierings which their 
fathers had presented to Him. The old covenant had 
passed away. Its priests had lost their consecration. 
Its altars had lost their sanctity. Its sacrifices had lost 
their power with God. There was now only one atone- 
ment for sin which God would regard ; and if they 
turned away from that, there was nothing for them "frw/ 
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a certain fearful looking for of judgment and fiery indig^ 
nation, which shall devour the adversaries.'^ For a Jew 
to be left with all his sins upon him, and no sin-offering 
by which to invoke the Divine pardon, was for him to 
be condemned to intolerable despair. 

Nor would apostates be merely left with their com- 
mon transgressions unexpiated ; .the guilt of their apos- 
tacy would bring a dreadfiil penalty : '^ He that despised 
Moses* law died without mercy , under two or three 
witnesses ; of how much sorer punishment , suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy who hath trodden under foot 
the Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the cove- 
nant, whereunth He was sanctified, an unholy thing, and 
hath done despite to the Spirit of Grace ? For we know 
Him that hath said. Vengeance belongeth unto Me, I tvill 
recompense, saith the Lord, And again, The Lord shall 
judge His people. It is a fearful thing to fall into the 
hands of the living God,'* 

(3) They are exhorted to " call to remembrance the 
former days " the days of their early Christian life— in 
which they '' endured a great fight of afflictions," They 
had begun well, and their boldness and courage, if only 
sustained to the end, would bring a ^^ great recompense 
of reward:" '^ cast not away therefore your confidence." 

(4) There is an appeal to Hope. They had ^* need 
of endurance," that they might continue to " do the tvill 
of God, and receive the promise," Only let them wait, 
and God would fulfil His word; only let them wait, 
and their troubles would all pass away. '^ For yet a 
little while, and He that is to come will comCy and tvill 
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not tarry J^ But for them, as for the saints in the old 
time, unfaltering trust in God is necessary ; ^^ the just" 
Habbakuk had said, ^^ shall live by faith" This was 
the law under the old covenant; it is the law still 
under the new : and '^ if any man draw back " — ^weary 
of trusting in My word — " My soul shall have no plea- 
sure in him" '' But we" concludes the writer, '^ are 
not of them that draw back unto perdition ; but of them 
who believe to the saving of the soul" After his ordi- 
nary manner, he cannot leave his readers agitated and 
alarmed by words of terror and threatening ; he asserts, 
indeed, the imperative necessity of persevering faith, 
if salvation is to be secured, but lovingly and hopefully 
expresses his confidence that his brethren, though 
sorely tried and weakly vacillating, will, after all, stand 
true to their Lord. 
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** Now faith is the substance of things hoped for," &c. 
Hebrews xi, 1; — xii, 3w 

In Christ^s last discourse to His disciples. He had 
distinctly foretold the great trouble which was now 
impending over the Jewish believers — '^ They shall put 
you out of their synagogues/^ Hitherto the Jewish 
Christians had continued to celebrate the ancient 
ritual, and their presence in the Temple and the 
synagogues had been tolerated by their unbelieving 
countrymen ; but now, they were in danger of excom- 
munication, and it is hardly possible for us to conceive 
their distress and dismay. Their veneration for the 
institutions of Moses had not been diminished by their 
acknowledgment of the Mossiahship of the Lord Jesus; 
for them, as well as for the rest of their race, an awful 
sanctity rested on the stately ceremonies from which 
they were threatened with exclusion. Nor was this all. 

The intensity of national feeling among the Jews 
at this time has never been paralleled in any age or in 
any country, and the ties which united the Jewish 
Christians to each other had not yet become strong 
enough to compensate for the loss of all fellowship with 
their countrymen. The Nation was more to them than 
the Church. 
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And, when threatened with separation from the 
solemnities of the ancient worship, — ^from the priest- 
hood, the altars, the sacrifices, the festivals, — ^it must 
have seemed to them that they were threatened with 
the loss of all those venerable and sacred recollections 
which were the most cherished possession of their race. 
Their connection with the past would be broken as 
well as with the present. When banished from the 
temple, they would no longer be able to claim any 
part in Abraham, Moses, David, and the prophets. 
Excommunication was more terrible than the loss of 
property, or the loss of life itself. 

And, therefore, the writer of this Epistle calls up 
the most glorious names of Jewish history to confirm 
his vacillating brethren in their fidelity to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He demonstrates that all the saints of 
former generations had been conspicuous for their 
invincible faith in the Divine word ; that this was their 
common characteristic, whether they were warriors, 
prophets, martyrs, or kings j that by faith they had 
won God^s approbation, and wrought deliverance for 
their country; and the spirit and meaning of the whole 
chapter is this — that the Jewish Christians had only to 
imitate the example of their most illustrious ancestors. 

It was not by ofiering sacrifices, nor by attending 
festivals, nor by the pomp and exactness with which 
they had celebrated any external rites and ceremonies, 
that the noblest of their forefathers had won their 
greatness, but by their firm and stedfast trust in God. 
The inspired writer had been exhorting them to ^^ hold 
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fasf the confession of their faith without wavering, — 
not to '^ cast away'* their " confidence/' — to '^ wait 
patientV for the folfilment of the Divine promise ; 
and now he shows that a conviction of the reality of 
things unseen^ triamphing over all visible difficulties 
and outward calamities, a confident persuasion of the 
certainty of things hoped for, making the heart strong 
to bear present suffering, and to endure the sickening 
weariness of disappointment and delay, had been the 
life of the Jewish people from the beginning, — ^the 
great characteristic of their religion, — ^the supreme 
glory of their saints. From the very first, what Grod 
had asked for, what He had chiefly honoured, was that 
very reliance on His word, from which, in this moment 
of peril and perplexity, the Jewish Christians were 
shrinking. Let us see how he illustrates and developes 
this truth. 

He begins at the very opening of their sacred books, 
and reminds them that the first article of their religious 
creed rested on faith. It was because of the Divine 
word, and the Divine word alone, that they believed 
that ^^ in the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth,'' — ^that ^^ the worlds were framed by the word 
of God/' 

He turns the page, and reads the story of Cain and 
Abel. The two brothers bring their sacrifices to God : 
the one a lamb, for he was a shepherd; the other, 
fruits of the earth, for he was a tiller of the ground. 
Both these sacrifices were in themselves acceptable to 
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God, for under the Levitical institutions, wheat and 
barley were offered by the Divine command, as well as 
lambs, and bullocks, and goats. But the ^^ faith?' of 
Abel made his sacrifice ^^ more excellenV* than that of 
Cain ; and " by his faith" not by his sacrifice, '^ he 
obtained witness that he was righteous^ — -God" in some 
way, '^ bearing testimony'' to him when he was presenting 
^^ his gifts," The narrative in Genesis tells us nothing 
about the reason why " He had respect unto Abel and 
his offering,^' or why " to Cain and to his offering He 
had not respect/^ I suppose that the explanation 
given here of the difference between the religious acts 
of the two brothers was commonly received among the 
Jews to whom this Epistle was addressed, and there 
was no need for the writer to fortify the explanation 
by any proof; — ^by adopting it he has given it the 
sanction of his own authority.* 

A little further on in the book of Genesis, the writer 
finds a genealogical table, and he reads that Adam 
died, Seth died, Enos died, Cainan died ; but presently 
comes an interruption to the dreary monotony of the 
record — '^ Enoch walked with God, and he was not, for 
God took him.'' '' He walked with God.'' Nothing 
is said about the building of a temple, or the consecra- 
tion of priests, or the slaying of sacrifices. ^' He 
pleased God; but without faith it is impossible to please 

• ** God is not taken with the cabinet, but with the jewel ; He first 
respected AbeFs faith and sincerity, and then his sacrifice ; He dis- 
respected Gain's infidelity and hyjxMsrisy, and then his oflPering." — 
Chamock, i, 300 (Nichol's edition). 
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Him : for he that cometh to God must believe that He 19, 
and that He is a rewUrder of them that diligently seek 
Him/' Enoch's acceptable service and holy life rested 
on his faith. 

As the details of the sacred history become more 
numerous, the writer finds more striking and obvious 
proofs of his principle. But for faith, the whole race 
would have perished, and the history of mankind would 
have come to a miserable end in the waters of the flood. 
It was not by sacrifices and ceremonies that Noah saved 
himself and his children, but ^^ being warned of God of 
things not seen as yet/' he believed, in the Divine word, 
'^ was moved taith fear, and prepared an ark to the saving 
of his house." 

And as the world would have perished but for the 
faith of Noah, the national distinctions of the Jewish 
race would never have been theirs, — the Jewish race 
would never have existed at all, — but for the faith 
of Abraham. His faith was his great title to human 
veneration, as it was the great reason which secured 
him the Divine favour. Nor was it by one act of con- 
fidence in God that the promises inherited from him by 
his descendants were secured ; crisis after crisis oc- 
curred in his history when all would have been lost, 
had his trust in God failed. When he was called to 
leave the land of his fathers, he might have distrusted 
God and refused to go ; but through faith '^ he obeyed, 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went'' For 
years he wandered in the land of promise, having no 
property there, moving about from place to place 
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among tribes who were constantly increasing in num- 
bers, wealth, and power; and he might naturally 
enough have lost all hope that the land would ever 
become his ; but his confidence in the Divine word 
was unshaken. The time came when, according to the 
course of nature, he and Sarah could no longer expect 
a child, and, but for their faith, Isaac would never have 
been born, and the history of the Jewish race never 
have begun ; but through faith ^^ there sprang even of 
one, and him as good as dead, so many as the stars of 
the sky in multitude, and as the sand of the sea shore 
innumerable,^' When that child was rising to man^s 
estate, Abraham was called to ofier him as a sacrifice ; 
and had he shrunk from the trial, the great promises 
he had received would surely have been cancelled ; but 
by faith ^^ he offered up Isaac * * * his only 
begotten son, of whom it was said, In Isaac shall thy 
seed be called, accounting that God is able even to raise 
from the dead.'' Throughout Abraham's History there 
is nothing to indicate that it is by observing the exter- 
nal rites of a ceremonial religion that the Divine favour 
is secured ; everything rests on a high and unconquer- 
able trust in the word of God, — a trust defying all 
adverse appearances, unsubdued by present sorrows, 
and resting immoveably in '^things unseen'^ and '^things 
hoped for/' 

It was the same with Isaac ; the same with Jacob ; 
the same with Joseph ; they all died with the promi- 
ses unfulfilled, but '^blessed'' their descendants and 
" gave commandments concerning their bones,'' in the 
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sure confidence that God would be faithful to His word. 
They died in faith^ and inasmuch as the earthly inherit- 
ance had not become theirs^ they set their hearts upon 
'^ a better country y that is a heavenly ; wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God^ 

The history of Moses is as full of illustrations of the 
significance and power of faith as that of Abraham 
himself. He would have perished in infancy but for 
the faith of his parents. But for his own faith he 
would have abandoned the fortunes of his countrymen 
and become "Mc son of Pharaoh^ s daughter J' It was 
faith which inspired him with courage and boldness to 
lead the people out of Egypt ; faith which prompted 
him to arrange for the celebration of *' the passover ;'' 
faith which divided the waters of " the Red Sea/' for 
the armies of Israel to pass through on dry ground. 
Trust in God, — ^this was the law of his life, and this 
was the power which wrought out the deliverance of 
the nation. 

" The walls of Jericho fell down " because Joshua had 
faith in the Divine command ; " the harlot Rahab" saved 
her life by her faith in the Divine power. " Gideon/' 
''Barak/' ''Sampson/' "Jephtha/' "David/' "Samuel/' 
all the illustrious names in the Jewish annals, the me- 
mory of whose valour, sufierings, and triumphs, was 
even now adding fire to patriotic passion, and giving 
courage to despair, had all been strong in the strength 
of faith. They had trusted God, when cruel calamities 
had broken the spirit of their countrymen : they had 
trusted Him, when His providence had seemed to for- 
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sake them, and when torture and death were their only 
reward. In the strength of their faith they had won 
glorious victories; in the strength of their faith they 
had made suffering and disaster sublime. Through 
faith they had ^^ subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions , quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of weak- 
ness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to 
flight the armies of aliens, Women received their dead 
raised to life again ; and others were tortured, not accepting 
deliverance; that they might obtain a better resurrection; 
and others had trials of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea 
moreover, of bonds and imprisonments; they were stoned, 
they were sawn aSunder, they were slain with the sword: 
they wandered about in sheepskins and goatskins; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented; (of whom the world was not 
worthy) : they wandered in deserts and in mountains, and 
in dens and caves of the earth." 

And now the followers of Christ were called to 
emulate the heroic confidence of their ancestors. The 
virtue which had been most conspicuous in the history 
of their fathers was the very virtue demanded by the 
perils and sufferings which at this moment encom- 
passed them. They might be driven from the comiau- 
nion of their contemporaries ; but if their faith was 
unbroken, they would enter into fellowship with the 
noblest saints of former generations. In their isolation 
from the Jewish church and state of their own days 
they would become the brethren of Abel, and Enoch, 
and Noah, and Abraham, and Moses, and Joshua, and 
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David^ and Samuel, and all the prophets. It was for 
them to add a new and shining chapter to the history 
of their race ; to prove that still the Jew could hold 
fast his confidence in things hoped for, in spite of pre- 
sent miseries, and could sacrifice all visible blessings, 
comfort, ease, honour, the outward solemnities of an 
ancient religious life, for the sake of things unseen. 
They are " surrounded by a great chmd of vntnesses" 
They have to choose between communion with their 
countrymen who have rejected the true Messiah, and 
fellowship in faith, in sufiering, in endurance, in final 
glory with all the good of past generations. They have 
to choose between bearing the contempt and the hatred 
and the cruelty of living men, and ^sappointing the 
hopes of the illustrious dead. It is impossible to hesi- 
tate; they must ^^ lay aside every weight/' — ^their inno- 
cent, their honourable devotion to their country, their 
sympathy with the straggle for national independence^ 
their traditional veneration for the temple and its ser- 
vices: " and the sin'' which, like a loose garment 
clinging to the limbs of a runner, impeded all their 
energy, — the sin of unbelief, of impatience, of being 
ashamed of Christ; ''and run unth patience," or en- 
durance, '' the race set before " them. 

This is the general spirit and drift of the writer's 
appeal to the great names which all Jews regarded 
with love and pride ; and it is inconceivable that this 
thrilling passage could have been read to any church, 
in Palestine without tears of wonder, penitence, and 
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delight. And after the first shock of its fervid elo- 
quence had passed away, it would be seen that every 
separate link in the impassioned argument was flashing 
with electric inspiration ; and I can imagine one man 
after another rising in the church and drawing courage 
and hope and entreaty and warning from every sepa- 
rate sentence. By faith ^^ the elders obtained a good 
report" — ^and we, by trusting in God, and defying 
present shame, may also win the honour of coming 
generations. " Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the word of God;'' and for that 
truth we should be ready to suflFer the most cruel tor- 
tures and the most horrible death; we have the same 
ground for confidence in the glory promised to all that 
are true to Christ, and for that too should be prepared 
to endure all that the hatred of our enemies can inflict. 
What though we perish like Abel? — our blood, like his, 
shall cry aloud to God, and our death shall be eloquent 
to all generations : or it may be that God in His mercy 
will deliver us from the power of our foes and translate 
us, like Enoch, to heaven. We are alone in the world ; 
like Noah, we are surrounded by a wicked and impious 
generation, — ^but as God threatened to destroy the old 
world with a flood, so hath Christ warned us that 
frightful calamities are coming upon our country and 
our race; and if we only trust in the Divine word, 
spite of mockery and contempt, we may be saved our- 
selves from the judgments of heaven, and may become 
the fathers of a new and more godly race. 

Like Abraham, we may have to leave the house of 
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our ancestors j may be driven from the temple to which 
our hearts cling with an imperishable affection; like 
him, we may be unable to penetrate into the future, 
and may not know whither God is leading us ; but if 
we obey, God will surely give us a better inheritance 
than that which for His sake we forsake. To us there 
may seem no reasonable hope of success in the enter- 
prise to which we have put our hand; but Abraham 
also, to whom God had promised a numerous seed, 
remained childless till old age, and yet at last God 
gave him a son. 

In Isaac were treasured the blessed hopes which 
were Abraham's recompense for a life-time of endurance, 
and yet Isaac was to be slain; in the institutions of 
Moses are treasured the strength and joy of our reli- 
gious life, and yet the institutions of Moses must be 
abandoned : let us believe that God is able to restore 
to us what we are losing, and to "raise the dead'* 
body of our ancient faith in a nobler and more glorious 
form, and that we may henceforth find in the Church 
more than the holiest of our fathers have ever found in 
the Temple. 

The whole chapter is intended to carry to the 
Churches of Palestine the conviction that the true re- 
presentatives of the ancient saints are henceforth to be 
found among those, who for Christ's sake are excluded 
from participation in the national acts of worship. 
They are to be sustained under the contempt and 
hatred of their contemporaries, by their veneration for 
their ancestors. 
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Nor was this the whole eflfect of the appeal. It is a 
law of human nature that the motives to discharge any 
duty are multiplied and strengthened when we see it 
illustrated in the acts and suflFerings of good men. The 
consciences of these Jewish believers had told them that 
they ought to stand firm against persecution. Their 
fears had been alarmed by the penalties denounced 
against apostacy. Their intellect had begun to discover 
that, in losing the temple and sacrifices of their fathers, 
they lost only the visible symbols of the true atone- 
ment for sin, and of spiritual access to God ; but every 
passion of their souls is stirred when they are challenged 
to imitate the example, and to win the rewards, of the 
very noblest men of the old time. The abstract law 
becomes a thing of flesh and blood. The imagination 
and the affections sustain the authority of conscience. 
A holy ambition is awakened. The heart bums for 
fellowship with the illustrious dead. They too, in their 
day, had been compassed about with infirmity, and what 
through God^s help had been achieved once, might be 
achieved again. And thus it is that the memory of 
conspicuous goodness fires the zeal and invigorates the 
courage ^ remote generations. 

We know the power of any appeal to the great 
names of our secular history. There is no scholar, 
however humble or obscure, whose exhausted energy 
is not renewed when he is reminded of the famous 
students of former times. The honours which cluster 
and thicken, as the ages roll by, round the names of 
great poets, artists, philosophers, statesmen, stimulate 
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the enthusiasm and sustain the energy of those who, 
in distant times and countries, strive for the same glory. 
When nations are struggling for freedom, it is not 
living patriotism alone which gives strength to their 
arms and daring to their hopes, — the memory of the 
patriots of other lands and of other centuries kindles 
enthusiasm and inspires heroic endurance. Defeated 
while living, in their conflicts with tyranny, they triumph 
gloriously after death. 

It is no doubt the prerogative of men who have been 
endowed with great powers, or held great positions, 
thus to act permanently on the imaginations and the 
passions of mankind ; but, without learning, without 
genius, without oflScial rank, without social distinction, 
it is yet possible for every Christian man to illustrate 
to the hearts of some, the beauty of holiness, and to 
vindicate by his personal obedience, the authority of 
God. Every holy life is a visible republication of the 
Divine law, a solemn appeal to the consciences of men, 
an unanswerable proof that in this world of temptation 
and sin, it is possible to recover the image of God and 
to live so as to please Him. Your life may not become 
famous. Orators, in coming ages, may nf)t recall 
your names amidst the plaudits of crowded assemblies. 
But the craving for an immortal reputation, natural, I 
suppose, to the heart of man, may yet be satisfied ; 
for if the soul of the humblest, poorest, most ignorant 
among your friends and acquaintances, is prompted 
or encouraged to live a holy life by your example. 
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the memory of your deeds will endure as long as 
the blessedness of the glorified. 

In the verses with which the eleventh chapter closes, 
the writer reminds the Jewish Christians that, severe 
as was the trial of their own faith, it was, in one par- 
ticular, less severe than that to which their fathers had 
been subjected. " These ally having obtained a good 
report through faith, received not the promise, God 
having provided some better thing for us, that they without 
us should not be made perfect/' 

Through one weary century after another, the 
patriarchs and prophets had waited for the kingdom of 
God, and their faith had been equal to the prolonged 
strain. For them there was no real sacrifice for sin. 
Their access to the Divine presence was imperfect. 
The spiritual powers by which their holiness was sus- 
tained were comparatively feeble. Theii' knowledge 
of God ^as very limited. The great promise on which 
their hearts rested, only began to be fulfilled at the 
coming of the Lord Jesus. We might almost say that 
they had nothing in actual possession ; that for them 
everything lay in an indefinite future. It was not so 
with those to whom this Epistle was written : it is not 
so with us. 

The Messiah, for whom former ages hoped, has 
come. The kingdom of heaven has been established. 
The atonement for sin has been eflected. In the per- 
son of Christ our nature has been united for ever with 
the nature of God. We ourselves are made one with 

AA 
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Him, and have become the temples of the Holy Ghost. 
Instead of having to rely on an unfulfilled promise, we 
have to thank God that the mystery and wealth of the 
Divine Word have begun to be unfolded. The process 
of fulfilment has commenced, and is moving forward 
day by day. What was a matter of simple faith in 
other ages, is a matter of knowledge and of conscious- 
ness to ourselves. 

This however is only a part of the meaning of these 
remarkable words. They seem to teach that there is a 
unity between the spirits of the just who have departed 
this life, and the Church remaining upon earth, far 
more intimate than we commonly suppose. Not merely 
while the saints of ancient times lived, were they wait- 
ing for the coming of Christ, even after their decease 
their bliss was imperfect. They rested in God; but 
the fulness of their spiritual bliss was not attained, until 
God became man, died for human sin, and established 
the kingdom of heaven. / 

There was an intimate connection between the as- 
cension of the Lord Jesus Christ to the Father, and 
the coming of the Holy Ghost — a connection which I 
think the profoundest theologians have been able only 
most inadequately to understand. Why, we know not, 
but the Spirit could not come until Christ was glorified. 
And it seems that the saints above were waiting for 
the fuller communication of the Divine life, as well as 
the saints below. For them, as well as for us, a closer 
union with God became possible when humanity was 
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made one with God, in the complex nature of the Lord 
Jesus. They were not to reach the consummation of 
their spiritual strength and, joy, the fulness of their 
blessedness, ^^ tviihout us.'' The promise fiiljBlled to us, 
brought to them what they had long been waiting for. 

It is altogether probable, that among the Jewish 
Christians there would be great anxiety to know what 
had been the condition, in the unseen world, of their 
saintly forefathers who had died before the coming of 
the Messiah. It is probable, too, that on this subject 
revelations may have been made by the apostles which 
were not recorded in Holy Scripture, because their chief 
interest and practical importance would cease before the 
true tradition of their teaching had been corrupted and 
passed away. An incidental sentence of this kind 
seems to imply a knowledge, in primitive times, of 
the state of good men who had died before Christ 
came, which has disappeared from the memory of the 
Church^ 

But it is clear that the truths here alluded to, not 
fully expressed, gave great additional force to the argu- 
ment and appeal of the writer. Your fathers, the 
greatest of them, while they lived, and since they 
entered Paradise, were waiting, hoping, for the coming 
of Christ. Neither on earth nor in Heaven could they 
be ^^made perfect'' until He came. Till His birth, 
till His death, till His ascension to glory, their life was 
a life of faith; and yet you are ready — though the 
Divine promise is already in part fulfilled — to .surrender 
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your coTifidenco in God^ because the complete fblfil- 
mcnt is still delayed.* 

It is implied that ^^the spirits of the jnst'^ were 
longing for the fulfilment on earthy of the promise Grod 
had given in the old time. Their attention was fixed 
on the movements of Divine Providence, which pre- 
pared for the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. They 
gazed with awe and wonder and unutterable solici- 
tude on Hi.s birth and childhood, and the acts of His 
public ministry ; they watched, and not afar off, the 
agony in the garden and the mystery of the cross ; 
they waited, not with doubt and fear, but with eager^ 
confident hope, for His resurrection from the dead; 
they filled Heaven with an ocean of exulting, rapturous 
song when He ascended to His throne. Nor would 
they cease to bond their eyes towards the earth when 
He was no longer there. Those to whom the great 
struggle with the powers of evil was entrusted were 
their brethren ; and tlioir own ultimate perfection 
would not be attained until the fight on earth was over 
and the victory won. They formed a great ^^ cloud of 
witnesses/^ watching with keen and unflagging interest 
the progress of the conflict, and testifying from their 

* However obHcuro and myHtfsriouH tlilH may be, it is certain from 
other parts of Holy Scni>turc that even now, tliose wlio are with Christ 
liave not entered into the full inheritance of everlasting glory ; and it is 
still true, though in a different sense, that " without us" they are not to 
be "made perfect." The resurrection of the body is everywhere referred 
to, as necessary to the perfection of tlio heavenly state. The *^ spirits of 
the jubt" arc miuio perfect by the coming of Christ ; but there is a perfec- 
tion still before them which they will not know until the whole Church is 
ready to enter into everlasting bliss. 
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thrones to the fidelity of God to His promises^ foj the 
encouragement of those whose faith was sorely tried^ 
and whose hearts were failing in the strife. 

Finally. It is not merely to mortal men that 
these Jewish believers are exhorted to look, in order 
that their trust in God may be sustained to the end. 
Christ Himself is the most illustrious Example of the 
Faith they are now called to exercise. Patriarchs, pro- 
phets, martyrs, saints, are but the shining hosts of which 
He is the great Leader. Yes; Jesus Himself is the 
great Example of faith. 

Throughout His earthly history. He was sustained 
by the vision of things unseen, and by the expectation 
of things hoped for. It was in the strength of His 
Faith in God that He overcame the temptations of the 
devil in the wilderness, relying on the Divine word 
against all the falsehoods of the wicked one. It was in 
the strength of His Faith, that He laboured for three 
years and a half among the fishermen and peasants of 
Galilee, and the harlots and publicans of Jerusalem, 
believing that by His obscure, and, as it would seem to 
human eyes, inglorious success among the poor, the 
ignorant, and the sinful. He was laying the foundations 
of an eternal kingdom. It was in the strength of His 
Faith, that He endured the agony of Gethsemane, ex- 
pecting and receiving the Divine support when His 
mortal weakness was failing. It was in the strength of 
His Faith, that by His patient endurance of the tortures 
and shame of the cross^ He would atone for the sins of 
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the world, that Ho permitted His enemies to scourge 
Him, bind Him, and put Him to death ; and in the very 
crisis of His sufferings, He demonstrated His Faith, 
bj promising to the repentant thief an immediate 
entrance into Paradise. Crucified by His enemies, 
forsaken by His friends, denied for a time the con- 
sciousness of the Divine presence and favour. He did 
not '^draw back/^ He held fast to His confidence in 
the Father; He clung to the hope of ^^ the joy set 
before Him,'' the joy of forgiving and saving all that 
should come to God through Him. He is the "Leader^' 
of all who live by Faith; and in His own life He 
'^perfected" this illustrious grace. 

The history of His followers was to be a repetition 
of His own ; and if they were conformed to His image 
in suffering, in endurance, in Faith, they might con- 
fidently expect to rise with Him to the right hand 
of God. " Consider Him, therefore, who endured such 
contradiction of sinners against Himself lest ye be wearied 
and faint in your minds,'' 
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Clastisenunt. 

Ye have not yet resisted unto blood," &c. — Hebrews xii, 4-11. 



In the iBrst verse of this chapter, the strenuous 
resistance of temptation and the patient endurance of 
suffering, are represented as the running of a race. 
In the fourth verse, the figure is changed; the Christian 
is a wrestler, a pugilist, struggling, fighting against 
sin ; and the Jewish believers are told that up till now 
no '^ blood'' had been drawn; that is, the fierce severity 
of the conflict had yet to come. They had no right, 
therefore, to give way, no excuse for exhaustion. 

But the ruling thought of the passage we have to 
consider this morning is, that all they were suffering 
was to be regarded as the wise and loving chastisement 
of God, who was overruling and employing the malice 
of their enemies, for the correction of their sins and the 
discipline of their holiness. 

I think I am not mistaken in saying that we are 
very unwilling to regard our troubles as. chastisements. 
It is rather our habit to think of sickness, of losses, of 
troubles in our families, of estrangement from friends, as 
affording us the opportunity of manifesting our faith 
and our patience, and proving the reaUty and strength 
of our religious life. This would be all very well, if we 
were quite sure that there were no unknown sins for 
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which wo needed correction, or even if we were free 
from tlie actual reproaches of conscience. But we are 
constantly confessing oar transgressions, constantly 
imploring the Divine mercy, constantly lamenting over 
broken puq)oses and violated vows, and entreating 
God to give us more strength in the time to come. 
We must not refuse, therefore, to think of our sorrows 
as ^^ the chastening of the Lord" nor think it impos- 
sibla that we should be " rebuked of Him,'' 

Sometimes we can trace easily enough the connec- 
tion between the sin and the chastisement. Friends 
may talk of the mystery of Divine Providence, and 
wonder why we should be so aflBicted ; but, if we liked, 
we could soon remove their diflSculty. We know that 
wo are reaping what wo have sowed. There has been 
neglect of duty, there has been positive transgression, 
and wo can recognise in our suffering, the direct and 
natural consequence of our offences. 

At other times, there is no visible link between pre- 
sent troubles and past wrong doing. I imagine that 
this was partly the case with the Jewish Christians. 
The persecutions under which they were sinking were 
not, so far as we can see, the natural result of their 
sin.* And yet they are told that they are being chas- 

* No doubt they would liave suffered less from l)eing excluded from 
religiouH fellowship with their unbelieving countrymen, had their Chris- 
tian life }>een more vigorous ; and, perhaps, they would n(»t at this time 
have provoked so much hostility h;ul tliey, from the very beginning, 
resolutely renounced their old Jewish habits, and committed themselves 
body, soul, and spirit, to Christ and His (Jhurch Ikit yet the immediate 
causes of tlieir trouble are to be sought in the malicious hatred with 
which the unbelieving Jews regarded the followers of Him who had 
been crucified, and in the fanatical enthusiasm for national independence. 
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tened and rebuked of the Lord. There is always 
reason, therefore, for us to apprehend that our sorrows 
may be of this nature. Whether or no we can connect 
them with particular sinful acts or habits, it is surely, 
in the case of most of us, more likely than not, that 
they are intended to correct us for some folly or fault. 
And it is a curious instance of want of simplicity of 
heart, that we should be so ready to confess that we 
have disobeyed God, and so unwilling to believe that 
we are ever chastened for our disobedience. 

I. 

The general object of chastisement is fiilly stated in 
the tenth verse ; God chastens us that we may '' he 
partakers of His holiness ;'' but, speaking more in detail, 
we may say that sometimes the chastening comes, to 
awaken repentance for sin not yet repented of. K the 
suffering is the plain and unmistakeable consequence 
of our wrong doing, our attention is fixed upon the 
indolence, the presumption, the carelessness, of which, 
perhaps, we had not thought much at the time ; or we 
are stung to the heart by a sense of the sinfulness of 
actions or habits which conscience had been bribed, or 
drugged, or violently forced, not to condemn. The con- 
nection between the sin and the trouble is sometimes 
too plain to be overlooked. There was a definifce 
offence of which we did not heartily repent, a par- 
ticular habit of sin which we did not firmly resist, and 
now we see the result of it. There can be no mistake. 
The shadow is the precise counterpart of the substance; 
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the sorrow is the natural fruit of the oflTence. I will 
not give illustrations, for these might divert you from 
the facts in your own history which exactly answer to 
what I am saying. If you are conscious that at this 
moment you are suffering from the omission or careleBS 
discharge of duty in past years, from self-indulgence, 
from self-will, from indolence, from violence of temper, 
from pride, — " despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord;'' acknowledge the sin, seek God's pardon for it; 
*' be in subjection unto the Father of spirits and live.'' 

But very often, as I have already said, there may 
be no obvious connection between our suffering and any 
acts of our own. It may seem to come direct from the 
hand of God, or may be the result of the sins of others^ 
instead of being bittier fruit growing naturally out' of 
our own transgressions. An accident may overtake us 
while we are engaged in honest work, or while we are 
taking lawful pleasure. We may lose half our property 
by the dishonesty of men whom we were perfectly 
justified in trusting. A bad harvest, a foreign war, 
the failure of a bank, the invention of a new manufac- 
turing process, an unexpected change of fashion, might 
suddenly plunge some of you into serious difficulties. 
The sin of a relative with whose education and actions 
we have never had anything to do, may harrass and 
annoy us. We may fall ill ourselves, or sickness may 
attack a child or a parent, from causes altogether 
beyond our control. There may be no link at all, so 
far as we can see, between anything we have done or 
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anything we have omitted to do, and some of our greatest 
troubles. However we had acted, it would have been 
all the same. 

And yet even these troubles may be ''chastise- 
merits" and intended to awaken us to repentance. I 
suppose many of us are conscious that when we are in 
full health and strength^ and have no anxieties^ we are 
indisposed to think seriously about sin. We take 
things lightly ; nothing weighs on the heart long. We 
may be keenly interested in religious truth, and very 
zealous and laborious in religious work ; we may like 
to sing God's praise, and may rejoice in the bright 
hopes and present honours of the Christian life ; but, 
perhaps, are hardly in the mood to think gravely 
enough about sin and God's displeasure. And so it 
happens that we become careless; some foolish and 
wrong acts we never notice at all ; others trouble us, 
but not enough. Then the ''chastisement'* comes. 
The brightness fades away and the excitement sinks, 
the sober evening gathers round us with its grey 
clouds and its solemn stillness ; we become different 
men altogether. 

There are very few good men, I imagine, who have 
not discovered in times of trouble, sins of which they 
had never thought before; fewer still, who have not felt 
the exceeding sinfiilness of sin, as they had never felt 
it before. Sorrow disposes us to deeper and more 
earnest thought about our own acts ; creates a certain 
" mood'' — I know not how else to call it — ^in which the 
heart becomes imusually susceptible to right impres- 
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sions about offences against the Divine La^ subdues 
self-sufficiency, and encourages a lowly estimate of 
ourselves. 

If, therefore, we are not sure, — and who can be 
sure ? — that our trouble has not come upon us as a 
chastisement, it becomes us to examine seriously onr 
past lives, our present habits, and to cry to Grod to 
search us and try us, and to show us if there be any 
wicked way in us, and to lead us in the way everlasting. 

The chastisement may last even after repentance has 
been awakened; and that for many reasons. 

We may need it, to assist us in mastering the failures 
which it has revealed to us. Perhaps we have learnt 
by sorrowful experience, that we are very apt to grow 
careless and forgetful about the sins which at times have 
caused us great self reproach, and which we have con- 
fessed with bitter sorrow and prostrate humiliation. 
While the chastisement lasts the offence can hardly be 
forgotten, and to be kept in remembrance of it, is a 
great help to overcoming it. 

Or, our natural temperament may be so joyous, that 
we may need to have it checked and saddened. Light- 
heartcdness may expose us to certain forms of temp- 
tation, and we may be safer in sickness than in health, 
safer in anxiety than when free from care, safer with 
straitened resources than with the means of gratifying 
all our tastes. The chastisement may remove the 
temptations to which we are most exposed, or may 
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induce that temper of mind in whicli we are most 
likely to overcome them. 

Or, the chastisement may be continued for the sake 
of others. They have known our sin, and if we did 
not suffer for it they might think too lightly of it. It 
is not enough that we have repented ; they cannot see 
the depth of our sorrow ; they have not heard our cries 
to God for mercy ; they know nothing of the stings 
which our conscience has inflicted, nothing of our loss 
of Divine joy, of courage, of hopefulness, of rest ; and 
the continuance of the visible chastisement may be 
necessary to warn them against the evils into which 
we have fallen ; and if, even after our repentance, we 
submit with uncomplaining patience and undiminished 
trust in Grod, — ^while they are warned by our suffering, — 
we ourselves shall be rapidly growing in all the ele- 
ments of true holiness. 

But certain difficulties may be felt by some of you 
about this subject. It has been a favourite phrase 
among a particular class of religionists that God sees 
no sin in His children : if this be true, of course it is 
altogether wrong to speak of His chastising them. I 
confess myself unable to understand what a rational, 
thoughtful man can mean by such a phrase as that. If 
there w sin in the children of God, He must see it. If 
He did not see it, He would not forgive it. If He did 
not see it. He would not give them the strength they 
need to overcome it. It destroys the reality of our 
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religions life^ if we suppose that Gk>d does not regard 
us exactly as we are ; as weak, if we are weak^ strong 
if we are strong, holy if we are holy, sinful if we are 
sinful. He has " searched us and known '' us ; He is 
'^ acquainted with all our ways/^ He *^ knows '* our 
'^ labour ^^ and our " patience/' He " knows,'* too, if 
we have ^^left our first love,'' "if our works are not 
perfect before Him," if we are " wretched, miserable, 
poor, blind, naked," while we " think we have need of 
nothing." He sees us as we are; if in any of His 
children He sees no sin, it is because there is no sin 
to see. 

And yet it may be asked. Has not God laid all onr 
sins on Christ ? K He has, why are we chastised for 
them ? Does He not forgive the sins of all believers ? 
If He does, why have they to suflTer for them ? 

These diflSculties are very similar to those which 
are felt in relation to the future judgment. Those who 
cannot understand why Christians are chastised for 
their transgressions, cannot understand why Christians 
should have to give account of their deeds before the 
bar of God, whether they be good or whether they be 
evil. I have often had occasion to deal at length with 
this subject; and to enter fully into the wide and deep 
discussion which it involves, would lead me far away 
from the practical truths taught in the passage we are 
now considering. A few sentences must indicate what 
the truth really is. 

It is the clear teaching of Scripture that Christ has 
atoned for the sins of all mankind ; and that in conse- 
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quence of His atonement God is released from the moral 
necessity of condemning us to eternal death because of 
our transgressions. 

To every one that trusts in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
God has promised eternal life. Faith secures immortal 
salvation ; the curse is revoked, and the soul is regene- 
rated and '' made meet for the inheritance of the saints 
in light.^^ Unbelief is the only sin which now dooms 
any souT that hears of Christ, to eternal destruction. 

But there is a displeasure in the Divine heart when 
the believer sins, although that displeasure may not 
rise into the wrath which would inflict the last penalty 
of transgression. There is estrangement between the 
soul of the believer and God while any sin remains 
unrepented of, although that estrangement may not 
issue in complete and hopeless alienation. So long as 
ffikith continues, the heart is looking to Christ not 
merely for escape from final ruin, but for the aid of the 
Holy Ghost to live a good life, and evil does not triumph 
over good ; and yet if there is sin for which no ade- 
quate sorrow is felt, and against which no firm resist- 
ance is maintained, the power of the Spirit is resisted, 
and God is displeased. For such sins as do not 
separate the soul from Christ altogether, there is chas- 
tisement, that the soul may be brought to repentance, 
and that the displeasure of Gt)d may pass away. For 
the exclusion of Christ and the Spirit from the soul 
altogether, there is not chastisement, but condemnation. 

11. 
In what spirit chastisement should be borne, has 
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already been partly indicated. We mnst not '^ de^pim?^ 
it. This is intended to forbid that Hardened defiance 
of suffering which arises from self-will^ and from a 
proud unwillingness either to acknowledge that we 
have deserved chastisement^ or to be made better by it. 

We must not ^^ faint '' when we are rebuked of Glod. 
This is intended to condenm that moral weakness which 
is altogether crushed by pain. The soul that can bear 
to sin^ is often unable to bear any adequate pnnifihment 
for sin. It faints. There is no care for any duty^ no 
courage to meet any difficulty, no hope that things will 
ever become better, no strength to remember the caoae 
of the suffering, no disposition to do anything^ except 
to lie and moan under it. 

We must " be in subjection unto the Father of spirits/^ 

There must be no unwillingness to think of our sorrow 
as being intended for chastisement, no resentment 
against God as though He had no right to punish. 
Your children do not take punishment rightly, if they 
ignore the fact that it is punishment, or if they resist 
and revolt against your authority. And, as I have 
already said, we are sometimes very unwilling to think 
that God is really chastening us, and are even disposed 
to believe that, since He has forgiven us for Christ's 
sake. Ho has surrendered the right to chasten. We 
seem to imagine that He is simply trying experiments 
with us — seeing how many strokes we can bear without 
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crying out, what pleasures we can sacrifice without tears. 
That is not being in subjection. 

Nor must there be impatience or distrust. We must 
accept the chastisement without charging it with exces- 
sive severity, without distrusting the love of Him from 
whom it comes. 

III. 

The reasons, alleged or implied in this passage, for 
bearing chastisement in a right spirit, may be summed 
up in a few closing sentences. 

It is ^^ chastisement y" the result of our own sin, not 
of God^s caprice, and should, therefore, be received 
humbly and uncomplainingly. 

It is God* 8 chastisement ; He has a right to correct 
us for our faults. " If we gave reverence to the fathers 
of our fleshy much rather should we be in subjection*' to 
Him. All the authority they had over us in our child- 
hood. He has over us, as spiritual and immortal creatures. 

It is inseparable from Divine sonship. If we are 
in God^s household, we must come under His discip- 
hne. We are ^^ not sons" at all, if nothing is done to 
rebuke our sins and to discipline us to holiness. It is a 
Father who is troubled by our imperfections who chas- 
tises us, not an enemy who is thirsting for revenge. 

The chastisement is as wise as it is loving. It 
originates in no mistake, — ^it is of the right kind, — ^and 
is neither excessive nor too prolonged. Our earthly 
'^fathers chastened us** as our mults '^ appeared to them;** 
sometimes, perhaps, when we were not guilty at all; 
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sometimes^ beyond our desert; and sometimes iiijadi- 
ciously; so that sometimes we were injm^ed rather than 
benefited by their chastening. Their authority wae 
but "/or a few days/' and the results of their discipline 
were doubtful ; but God makes no blunders, when He 
chastens it is '^for our holiness.'' 

Finally, it is well that we should contrast the pre- 
sent sufiering with its ultimate efiect. It brings pain, 
anxiety, restlessness; discomposes our minds; destroys 
our peace; desolates our outward happiness. From its 
nature it neither is, nor ^^ seems to be, joyous , but 
grievous." As the ground is first ruthlessly broken up 
and disturbed by the plough, and its depths laid open 
to the wind and the rain and the cold, and is then tor- 
mented by the harrow ; so are our hearts bruised and 
wounded by chastisement, and we think that nothing 
can compensate for the suffering; but, by and bye, there 
come calm autumn days, and the golden com waves 
peacefully in the sun. 

Or, at present we are like vines in the spring, and 
the sharp knife comes upon us, cutting ofi* our 
branches, and making our souls bleed; we quiver 
under the pain ; through every bough, and down into 
the very roots of our nature, the keen anguish is thril- 
ling and throbbing, and we think no quietness and ease 
can ever retmn to us. But in a few months it will be 
all forgotten. The wounds will have healed. A richer, 
fuller life will flow througn every fibre of our being ; 
and, amidst the luxuriant foliage, will hang the beautiful 
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clusters,— no rude winds disturbing them,— no sharp 
frosts nipping them, — all danger past, — all need of 
pruning over, — ^^ peaceable fruits of righieotisnessJ' The 
need of chastening will have ceased ; we shall be '^made 
partakers of God's holiness" and have fellowship with 
His tranquil and everlasting bliss. 
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"Wherefore lift up the hands that hang down, and the feeble 

and make straight ;ni tUs for your feet, lest that which is lamed be 
turned out of the w:.v ;" <vc.— Hebrews xii, 12-29. 

The Hebrews who had become faint and weary under 
the Divine correction, and were ready to abandon 
their faith in Christ, are now exhorted to show greater 
manliness, courage, and vigour. ''Lift up the hands 
which hang down, and the feeble knees" Their trou- 
bles are not a reason for despair. They are only en- 
during the chastisement by which all the sons of Grod 
are corrected for sin and disciplined to holiness. If 
they bear it well, it will yield tho " peaceable fruits of 
righteousness.^' 

Tlioy are charged to be iriore resolute and simple- 
hearted in their obculience to Christ. It is implied 
that their difficulties had been increased by their inde- 
cision. A definite and immoveable purpose to be true 
to tlunr Christian profession at all costs, would cause 
new strength and hope to rise up throughout the 
Church; the feeblest and most irresolute would find 
inspiration and vigour in the firmness of their brethren. 
Without that, many would fall away altogether. '^ Make 
straight jjuths for your feet/' — let tliere be an unhesita- 
ting and iiTCvocable choice of the perfectly right course • 
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^^lest that which is lame be turned out of the way/^ — any- 
other conduct will be full of danger and temptation to 
those whose faith is weak; '^but let it rather be healed'' — 
by a stem fidelity to Christ on the part of the church 
generally, its feebler members will not only be kept 
from apostacy, but will become strong. 

There are two principles here, which are of the 
greatest practical importance ; — 

(1) The difficulties of a religious life are felt the 
most, by those who shrink from complete and unreserved 
devotion to God ; " the straight paths " of perfect loy- 
alty to Christ are, for many reasons, easier to walk in, 
than the crooked paths of compromise ; and this is 
especially true for those who are deficient in moral and 
religious strength. 

(2) There are many men who will serve God well, 
or drift away from Him altogether, according to the 
spirit and temper of the particular church to which they 
belong. They will stand fast if the church is resolute 
in its fidelity ; if not, they will fall away. The com- 
munion of saints is the strength and defence of their 
religious life. 

The inspired writer goes on to say, that at such a 
time of peril, all personal estrangements among Chris- 
tian men must cease ; that they must strive after 
'^ holiness ;" that there must be vigilance ^' lest any 
fail'' to obtain the favour of God, which can be won 
only by patient ontinuance in well doing ; lest any 
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iniquity rise up among them unchecked, like a bitter, 
poisonous plant, and thereby the "many" in the Church 
be betrayed into sin ; lest there be among them ^^ any 
sensual person/^ or any " like EsaUy^' who profanely 
despised the promises of God, and yielded himself to 
the instincts and appetites of the flesh, uncontrolled by 
the fear of losing his birthright. " Follow peace with 
all, and holiness, vnthout which no man shall see the 
Lord, Looking diligently lest any fail of the grace or 
favour of God ; lest any root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you, and thereby many be defiled ; lest there be 
any fornicator or profane person as Esau, who for one 
morsel of meat sold his birthright.'^ 

It is clearly the writer^s intention to warn the 
Christian Jews against repeating the folly and guilt of 
Esau^s sin. As the eldest son of Jacob had a birth- 
right and sold it, so they who were God^s firstborn, the 
" heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ/^ might cast 
away and lose for ever, their diviner honours and nobler 
inheritance. Their decision /or Christ or against Him 
would be final ; it would not admit of being revoked ; 
its conseqnonces would bo irreversible. In the unavail- 
ing sorrow of Esau, they might see foreshadowed their 
own miserable doom : " ye know that afterwards when he 
wished to inherit the blessing he found no place of repent- 
ance, though he sought it carefully with tears,'' Then 
follows the closing warning against apostacy. 

The awful grandeur of the revelation of God in the 
wilderness had left a profound and imperishable im- 
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pression on the Jewish race. It suggested to psabnists 
and prophets their sublimest imagery. " The earth 
shook and trembled : the foundations also of the hills 
moved and were shaken, because He was wroth. * * 
He bowed the heavens also and came down ; and dark- 
ness was under His feet. And He rode upon a cherub 
and did fly : yea. He did fly upon the wings of the 
wdnd. He made darkness His secret place ; His 
pavilion round about Him were dark waters and thick 
clouds of the skies. * * * The Lord also thun- 
dered in the heavens, and the Highest gave His voice; 
hailstones and stones of fire.^^ (Psalm xviii, 7-13.) 
" 0, that Thou wouldest rend the heavens and come 
down, that the mountains might flow down at Thy 
presence." (Isaiah Ixiv, 1.) Many other passages 
might be quoted from the Old Testament to show that 
when poets and prophets longed for the manifestation 
of the Divine power and glory, or celebrated deliver- 
ances wrought by the Divine hand for individuals or 
the whole nation, their thoughts clothed themselves in 
the magnificent imagery afibrded by the Sinaitic reve- 
lation. Let us try to recall what that revelation was. 

For several centuries the Jewish people had been 
feeding their flocks, or building vast cities, in the flat, 
luxuriant pastures which formed the north-eastern pro- 
vince of the land of Egypt. Their ancestors had lived 
in a bolder and wilder country, but the generation 
which left Egypt had seen the hills only afar ofi". No 
sooner, however, had they left the shores of the Red 
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Sea, than they found themselves'surrounded by scenery 
which must have powerfully affected their imagination, 
and prepared them for the sublimity and terrors of 
Sinai. Slowly and painfully they marched upwards, 
day after day, through the rugged passes and winding" 
valleys of a desert mountain region, until they reached 
the plain lying in front of the perpendicular cliffs of 
Horeb. There, they were shut in, on nearly every side, 
by mighty walls of rock, — stem, naked, and desolate. 
The awful silence of the desert rested on the camp; 
and in a dreadful solitude, far away from cities and the 
fruitful plains where they had fed their flocks and herds, 
they were to meet God. 

They were told that on the morning of the third 
day the Lord would come down in the sight of all 
the people, upon Mount Sinai ; and they were to make 
ready for the vision of His glory. A new element of 
terror was added, by the command that the cliffs of 
Horeb were to be fenced round against all approach, 
and that ^^ ?/ so much as a beast touch the mountain it 
shall be stoned.^' This they '^ could not endure ;" (v. 20) 
it made them feel in what mysterious and fearful prox- 
imity they stood to the invisible presence of God. 

The morning of the third day came; and we can 
imagine the agitation and wondering awe which filled 
every heart, while waiting for the manifestation of 
God ; at last they saw dense black clouds sinking* 
on the mountain ; then came flashing lightnings; pre- 
sently the earth shook under the shock of pealing 
thunders ; then came the sound of a trumpet, long and 
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loud, streaming through the camp, and echoing from 
the surrounding hills, — the signal that the revelation 
was about to be made ; and '^ the Lord descended in 
fire/^ and it seemed that the mountain itself was burn- 
ing, and "the smoke went up like the smoke of a 
furnace, and the mountain trembled greatly/^ And 
" out of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, and of the 
thick darkness " came "a great voice j^^ God began to 
speak to the people, and to declare His law. But when 
ten commandments had been given, they could bear no 
more ; they removed and stood afar off. And the heads 
of the tribes came to Moses and said, '^ We have seen 
this day that God doth talk with man, and he liveth. 
Now, therefore, why should we die ? for this great fire 
will consume us : if we hear the voice of the Lord any 
more, then shall we die,^^ (Deut. v, 24-25) ; and they 
" entreated that the word should not be spoken to them any 
more;'' (v. 19). 

To recall the supernatural splendours and portents 
which accompanied the giving of the law, at the very 
close of a protracted argument against the permanence 
of the Mosaic institutions, and on behalf of the Chris- 
tian faith, was a bold and perilous thing; but the 
inspired writer knew the strength of his position, and 
could rely on the impressions, far more awful and glo- 
rious than the visible terrors of Sinai had produced, 
which the new revelation had made upon all believers. 
He knew, that by the preaching of the Gospel and the 
power of the Holy Ghost, these Jewish Christians had 
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been emancipated from the dominion of the senses, and 
had entered into the spiritual world; that to their 
purified and invigorated vision " things seen and tem- 
poral '* had vanished away, and they had stood face to 
face with things " unseen and eternal/' They, them- 
selves^ had not forgotten the time when they were 
" enlightened," and ''were made partakers of the Holj 
Ghost," and felt the "powers" of the new and spiritual 
kingdom to which all believers belong. Even now, 
though their faith had become weak, and their hearts 
treacherous, and the glories which once encompassed 
them were dim, and ready to fade utterly away, this 
lofty appeal to what they had "seen" with their ^'eyes" 
and " looked upon," would rekindle the glow of almost 
extinguished fires, and recall the joy and fear of their 
early religious life. 

Sixteen centuries ago, Moses had "brought forth 
the people out of the camp to meet with God " before 
Mount Sinai (Exod. xix. 17) ; "6m/ ye have dratvn near 
to Mount Siorif and to the city of the living God, the hea- 
venly Jerusalem, and to innumerable hosts, to the festal 
assembly of angels, and the church of the first-bom which 
are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to 
the spirits of the just made perfect, and to Jesus the media- 
tor of the new covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, 
which speaketh better things than the blood of Abel.'' 

We might examine in detail this strong and vivid 
contrast between the new revelation and the old. Grod 
revealed Himself to your fathers on the wild and rug- 
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ged heights of Horeb; but ''ye have drawn near to 
Mount Sion," and seen the towers and pinnacles of the 
glorious temple of the Most High. God came to them 
in the dreary solitudes of the desert; but ye have drawn 
near " to the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem/' in which the nations of the saved walk in white 
raiment, and dwell in palaces of blessedness and splen- 
dour. At Sinai, the angels were in chariots of fire, 
and increased the awfulness of the scene; but for 
you they are gathered as on a day of triumph, with 
songs of joy and golden harps, and their faces bright 
with love and bliss. Your fathers were a chosen na- 
tion, blessed with lofty privileges ; but you have drawn 
near to " the church of the first-born, whose names are 
written in heaven,^' — a spiritual community, scattered 
over many lands, poor, persecuted, despised, but en- 
rolled on high, invested with the dignity, and heirs of 
the glory, which belong to the first-bom of God. 

Your fathers stood in the Divine presence to re- 
ceive a law which, if they kept, would bring them, at 
some remote and unknown day, the rewards of obe- 
dience ; but you have drawn near " to God the Judge 
of all,'' — ^you knew that the hour of your salvation was 
come, and you waited without dread to hear from His 
lips the sentence which would determine your ever- 
lasting condition. And " the spirits " of the ancient 
saints, " made perfect" at last by the death and resur- 
rection of Christ, were there. And instead of Moses, 
^^ Jesus;" — " the new covenant" in the place of the old ; 
— and ^'the blood" which appeals to God for mercy, not 
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for vengeance, and which cleansed you from the infir- 
mity which would have hindered your approach to Grod. 

But the great interest of this passage lies in this, — 
that it strikingly illustrates the spiritual life of the 
early Church. It is not to be regarded as a mere burst 
of impassioned and imaginative eloquence, although it 
assumes a highly- wrought rhetorical form. It is the 
expression, though perhaps the fullest and most remark- 
able, of what we know from other parts of the New 
Testament, was the actual experience of apostolic times. 
It explains the strength, the joy, the spiritual triumph, 
of the first Christians. 

There is a singular omission, I think, in most mo- 
dem preaching, of certain truths which occupy a very 
large space in the pages of the four Gospels, and which 
appear in a somewhat different form in the Apostolical 
Epistles. 

John the Baptist preached that '' the kingdom of 
heaven was at hand;^^ Christ Himself preached '*^the 
gospel of the kingdom.^^ The twelve were commis- 
sioned to preach the same. When the seventy were 
sent out, the solitary testimony they were to bear 
wherever they came, was this, — ^^ the kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto you.^^ A remarkable series of para- 
bles illustrates the nature and laws of " the kingdom.'^ 
To the disciples it was given to know the " mystery of 
the kingdom of God.^^ If a man^s heart was drawn to 
Christ, Christ said to him, ^^ Thou art not far from the 
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kingdom of God/' The blessing pronounced on the 
poor in spirit is that "the kingdom of heaven ^^ is theirs. 
The authority of the apostles is represented under the 
figure of the keys of the " kingdom of heaven." This 
subject was so prominent in the preaching of Chnst 
and His followers, that at one time the people thought 
that "the kingdom of God would immediately appear;" 
and when Christ was hanging on the cross, — all Hia 
hopes apparently defeated, and His mission ended in 
miserable defeat and shame — the repenting thief cried 
to Him, ^' Lord, remember me when Thou comest into 
Thy kingdom." After His resurrection He talked with 
the apostles ^^ of the things pertaining to the kingdom 
of God." Immediately before His ascension He as- 
serted that all power "had been given to Him in 
heaven and on earth," and this was the basis of the 
apostolic commission to baptize and to teach all nations. 
On the day of Pentecost, Peter proclaimed that Christ 
was "Prince," as well as " Saviour;" and John, in the 
Apocalypse, spoke of himself as the companion of the 
saints "in tribulation, and in the kingdom and patience 
of Jesus Christ." 

In a most important sense, every member of the 
human race is a subject of the Lord Jesus. When He 
ascended to the Father, "the heathen" were made His 
"inheritance," and "the uttermost parts of the earth" 
"His possession," Prophecy had declared that He 

should have " dominion from sea to sea, and from the 

• 

river to the ends of the earth" — and the promise has 
been fulfilled. But under His rule there are "oppres- 
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Bors '' whom He has '' to break in pieces/' '' enemies '^ 
who have to ''lick the dust/* As the disciples of 
Christ are "in the worW but not ''of the world,*' 
belong to the human race by birth, and place, and ex- 
ternal relationships, but are exalted above it by the 
power of a new life ; so the irreligious are in the king- 
dom of Christ, but not of it ; His subjects by God's 
appointment, — ^by the moral constitution under which 
they are bom ; but they sink beneath their high estate 
by wilful sin and unbelief. 

To them pertain the " adoption and the glory," and 
the new " covenant," and the " grace of the Gospel," 
and " the service of God," and the " promises ;" but 
they are not all Israel which are of Israel." They 
cannot see the kingdom of God." It may even be 
said that they do not belong to it ; as dead branches 
do not belong to a living tree ; as rebels against royal 
authority do not belong to the state, although they 
were born of its best blood, live on its soil, speak its 
language, have been disciplined by its customs and 
laws, and might, through the mercy of their prince, 
obtain, on their submission, not only the protection 
afforded to the meanest loyal subjects, but the splen- 
dour and rank which were^ theirs by their birth. 
" Except a man be bom again, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God." 

But the spiritual birth, with the forgiveness of all 
past sin, was offered by the apostles to all mankind ; 
and their epistles imply that, as the result of it. Chris- 
tians had passed into new regions of life, — had received. 
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so to speak, new senses, — so that they saw and heard 
what other men could not see or hear, — ^had discovered 
that they were surrounded on every side by the institu- 
tions and powers of an eternal kingdom, of which they 
were the subjects, and Christ the king. 

The full extent and perfect glory of this kingdom 
they did not know ; but they never thought of it as 
limited to believers living in their own times. They 
knew that angels and men, the living and the dead, 
have a common Lord, and do homage before the same 
throne. The thin walls of their mortal flesh did not 
separate them from their brethren who had departed 
to be with Christ. " That which is bom of the Spirit 
is Spirit.^' God had already '' delivered them from the 
power of darkness,'^ and "translated them into the 
kingdom of His dear Son.^' In Christ, this world and 
the next, things seen and things unseen were no longer 
divided by strong and firm lines of distinction. '^ The 
middle wall of partition ^^* was broken down. God had 
'^ gathered together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven and which are on earth, even in 
Him.^^ They, too, were " of the household of God.^^ 
Their " conversation^' was " in heaven.^' They " sat 
together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus." One 
kingdom included all the saints on earth, and ''all 
principality, power, and dominion, and every name 
that is named not only in this world but also in that 
which is to come.'' Already they had '' come to Mount 

* I need hardly say that the true reference of this passage is to the 
breaking down of the distinctions between Jew and Gentile. 
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Sion, to the city of the lioing God, the heavenly Jem- 
sat em. ^* 

Tliat many of us have failed to live the hi^h and 
lofty lifo which such declarations as these represent, 
must not induce us to impoverish and degrade the 
plain languag-o of inspired men. In striving to recover 
the habits of thought characteristic of apostolic times, 
we may, perhaps, be assisted to recover the fervour of 
their devotion and the energy of their labours. 

The recognition of tlie undivided unity of the king- 
dom of Christ will bo an aid to holiness. If it is a dif- 
ference of outward circumstance rather than of true 
relationship to God, which distinguishes the living from 
the dead, we are bound to love Him with an affection 
as ardent, trust in Him with a faith as firm, and serve 
Him with an obodionco as cheerful, as the spirits of the 
just themselves. AVe are under the same sceptre and 
the same laws ; it is only a narrow brook which runs 
between the bright and pleasant land where they live 
and ours ! We must speak their language, and like 
them walk in light. They must not be troubled with 
the noise of our discordant passions, or by the sight of 
our unseemly acts. We may hear, even now, the music 
of their songs, as the dwellers in the valley may hear 
the Sabbath bells of village churches on the neighbour- 
ing hills ; we may join their worship and share their 

joy- 

Courage and strength in Christ^s service will receive 
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inspiration and stimulus from the same source. We 
are no longer maintaining a doubtful conflict with 
unequal forces against the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. The saints of every generation and all the 
thrones of heaven are on our side. The great leaders 
of the church in past ages are not lost to us ; they 
seem to be lying dead at our feet, but they are living 
still, and near at hand, mightier and nobler than ever 
before. When disheartened and dismayed, we can 
turn our eyes, and look upon the goodly fellowship of 
the prophets, the glorious company of the apostles, the 
noble army of martyrs. We, who are on earth, are 
but a single division of Christ's mighty army ; it is only 
against our ranks that the storm of the battle is raging; 
we may hear already the shouts of victory from every 
other part of the field. 

It is surely an error to suppose that the life of faith 
in things unseen, includes no remembrance of the holy 
angels and glorified saints who dwell in the immediate 
presence of the Most High. Our vision is not strong 
enough as yet to endure a fixed and uninterrupted gaze 
on the Divine glory. We shall sink sometimes exhausted 
under the too ambitious effort. But, when the eye of 
the soul is too weak to bear the direct splendours of the 
Godhead, we may still look on the bright forms of His 
servants, and, in fellowship with them, may catch the 
spirit and learn the service of the skies. 

The remaining verses of the chapter contain an ear^ 
nest exhortation to listen to the voice of God who now 

cc 
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speaks, not as of old from the snmmit of an earthly 
mountain to the outward sense of man, bnt from 
Heaven itself to man^s very soul. The unwillingness 
of the Jewish people to hear the law from God's own 
lips is treated as representing the rebellion and disobe- 
dience of their subsequent history ; and it is urged ^' if 
they escaped not who refused Him that spake on earth, 
much more shall we not escape if we turn away from Him 
that speaketh from heaven/* This, indeed, is the bur- 
den of the whole Epistle — the certain and irretrievable 
ruin which must come upon Christian men who aposta- 
tise from Christ. This dark and terrible truth breaks 
through the course of the argument again and again ; 
it returns and returns like the echoes of thunder among 
the hills. " How shall we escape if we neglect so great 
salvation ?'* " Your fathers tempted me — I was 
grieved with that generation — I sware in my wrath 
they shall not enter into my rest ; let as therefore 
fear J' " If we sin wilfully after that we have received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation. " " Esau found no 
place of repejitance,^^ And now " if they escaped not, 
much more shall not we escape?^ To us, God has come 
nearer than to them. He has revealed to us the gloiy 
of His kingdom ; He has exhausted all motives to love, 
to trust, to fidelity, to obedience. He has told us all 
that is in his heart. He has made His last effort. ^^If we 
turn away** our doom is finally sealed. It is as if His 
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angels should revolt in heaven — ^as if the spirits of the 
just should abjure their allegiance to His throne. 

'^ The end of all things is at hand/^ ^' His voice 
then shook the earth, but now hath He promised^ saying y 
yet once more I shake not the earth only but also heaven,'* 
In His last revelation to mankind, God's purposes are 
reaching their perfect accomplishment. Empires which 
had overshadowed the whole earth had decayed and 
perished. The institutions and laws which God Him- 
self had originally established, the temple He had 
consecrated, the priests He had anointed, were now 
ready to vanish away. 

The heart of man was sick and weary of perpetual 
change. But at last there is set up '^'^an everlasting 
dominion which shall not pass away,^' '^a kingdom 
which shall not be destroyed.^^ All human civiliza- 
tions, and philosophies, and religious beliefs, — all 
forms of political power, however venerable, however 
mighty, which withstand its progress, are destined to 
destruction. Ancient prophecy had foretold a final 
overthrow of whatever could '^ be shaken,' — ^that only 
the eternal and unchangeable might remain. That 
overthrow had already begun. Centuries might roll 
by, before it was consummated, but the ^^ voice which 
shook the earth'' in the old time, would continue to 
^^ shake" all things visible and invisible, imtil the 
" kingdom which cannot be moved^^ reached its com- 
plete development and perfect glory. 

That kingdom " we have received'' Let our hearts 
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bo filled with thankfulness^ '^ whereby we may serve God 
acceptably with reverence and godly fear/^ For ns 
eternity liiis begun. The order of things to whicli we 
belong is not doomed to perish or change. Our King 
is enthroned for ever. ITio laws we obey, the promises 
in which we trust, are the final revelation of the will 
and love of God. Hero our souls may rest. And if 
wo reject tlie grace of God and judge ourselves un- 
worthy of eternal life, there is but one alternative, — 
'^ our God is a consuming fire,*' This is the terrible 
close of the argument, the climax of the protracted 
appeal. For every Christian man there is the kingdom 
of God with its eternal glory, or ^^indignation and wrath 
tribulation and anguish.^^ This is the last and most 
terrible form in which the question is put which, stands 
on the first page of the Epistle: — " How shall we escape 
if we neglect so great salvation?*' 



I 



"Let brotherly love continue," &c. — Hebrews xiii, 1-19. 

The great argument against apostacy is now com- 
plete; but the writer, before concluding his Epistle, 
exhorts the Hebrew Christians to cultivate certain 
virtues and graces necessary to the perfection of their 
personal character and to the peace and vigour of their 
Church life. 

He exhorts them to cherish ^^ brotherly love" (v. 1)^ 
and to manifest it by showing hospitality to '^ strangers" 
(v. 2), and sympathy to those who were suffering for 
Christ (v. 3). 

He charges them to maintain the purity of marriage, 
warning them that ^' whoremongers and adulterers God 
will judge" (v. 4). 

After the manner of other New Testament writers, 
he passes at once from sensual sins to ^^ covetousness" 
In 1 Cor. V, 10-11, ^'covetous" persons and ''extor- 
tioners'* are classed with " fornicators and idolaters." 
In 1 Cor. vi, 9-10, it is declared that ''neither fornica- 
tors, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor 
abusers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor 
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' rt,vvthitH\ KJi'iII inlifrrit the kingrlom ^A God." la 
K;»li"';i;iri^ v, i5, it. i.s writtrm, " Bat fornication and all 
tiUf'U-.i'iiir^^ (,r roj.^rlouHneAB let it not be once named 
;imoii:r y"'i." fii tho enumeration of the sfnfbl pas- 
lon-t f'* Iw iriortifi^Ml, in Col. lii, 5, '' FomicaricHi, 
iiri'l'Mfin • -I, iiionliii;fU; aflTc-ction, evil concopiacence, 
;ni«I r'irrfouft/if'Ms, which is idolatry,*' are placed to- 

Nor, ;n f liMvr intimated, is this a pecnliaritv of St. 
I'.iiirs. ^t. I'ctcr, iti hirt first Epistle (chap, ii, 14), 
fliHrrilx', Die wif'kf^d who would defile the Chorch and 
j»rov<iI:'- tlif^ firrr(^ v(!nt^efince of f Jod as ''Having e?es 
full of adultery, and a hc>firt exorcised with covetmu 
|inift,i(M'M." (*hnMt Himself said (Mark vii, 21-22) that 
"(Hit of tlie hrurl of man proceed adulteries fbmica- 
tionn, munl«TM, ihoiln, coi:f*louifJi€88.'* 

ft i.i not. r)ijr liahit; to class the excessive love of 
/Fi'iiKv, wltli siim of Hcnsuality and violence. Tlie pro- 
llij^ilc is l,li(^ object- of scorn^ of loathing and disjTust • 
tin* clos'i-fistctl, hard-iioartod man, whose intellect 
/umI ''U''Vj.t;y ;ni<l passions aro all concentrated on the 
mi .ern.l)l'' cruleavour to create a vast fortune, receives 
lli'^ re.^pertful courtfisifjs of good men, and is welcomed 
ifito evei-y lious(\ If li(; is succossful, he may command 
durin;.-; his life, |)?i})li(; honours; and if ho distributes his 
weMJIh with t'.u't- and ost(;ntation wlicjn ho can no longer 
retain it, he rnny IxK^omo famous, after his death as a 
^vi'ui |)ul)li{; henefacior. 

In pr'imitive times '' whoremongers and adulterers*' 
were \ri\ to tlui judgment of (lod ; now, happily thev 
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fere branded with the burning condemnation of society, 
and are made to pay in many forms the heaviest penal- 
ties for their sins. Perhaps, the day will come when 
the vengeance of the community will also flash upon 
the '' covetom ;'^ but in order to this, the public 
opinion of the Church must be brought into nearer 
harmony with the spirit and teaching of the New 
Testament, and a noble superiority to the common 
passion for wealth must be regarded as an indispen- 
sable element of Christian holiness. 

'^ Be content with such things as ye have,'^ Why ? 
" For He hath said I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.'' To Jacob (Gen. xxviii, 15), in his dream of the 
ladder with the ascending and descending angels — to 
Joshua and the Jewish nation (Deut. xxxi, 6-8) through 
the lips of Moses — to Solomon (1 Chron. xxxviii, 20), 
through the lips of David, — God had spoken words 
almost identical with these ; and it is an interesting 
illustration of the manner in which the inspired writers 
thought themselves justified in appropriating Divine 
promises, that the words are quoted here, as if they 
were the property, as indeed they are, of all good 
men. For a Divine promise, no matter to whom 
it may have been originally given, is a revelation 
of the Divine character j and in its substantial mean- 
ing may be claimed by the universal Church. Stripped 
of the accidents which it derived from the circum- 
stances of those to whom it was first spoken, it is a 
manifestation of the Divine bounty, or mercy, or sted- 
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fasttiess, and is of universal interest. It was to Paul 
personally that God said, " My grace is sufficient for 
thee ; *^ but we all feel that we may lay our hand upon 
the words and plead them in God's presence, as though 
they had been spoken to us ; for they show to us, as 
they showed to Paul, the love and faithfulness and 
power of God, and so confirm our faith in Him. 

Then follows a precept, to which we will return pre- 
sently, requiring a remembrance of former leaders and 
rulers of the Church, who to the end of their days had 
continued faithful to Christ (v. 7), and a declaration 
that Christ, whom they served, changes not, but is 
*' the same yesterday y to-day ^ and for ever/' (v. 8). 

The mention of the unchangeableness of Christ, 
forms a natural transition to an exhortation against 
being '^carried about with divers and strange doctrines J* 
(v. 9). What the particular doctrines were, of which 
the writer was thinking, is shown in the same verse, 
^^ For it is a good thing that the heart be established 
with grace'' — ^the merciful and mighty help of God's 
Spirit — ^^not with meats, which profited not them who 
were occupied therein," I imagine that under the in- 
fluence of their fellow countrymen, who continued in 
the old faith, the Jewish Christians were attaching 
importance to fanciful distinctions between one kind of 
food and another, as though abstinence from the sus- 
pected meats would keep the heart pure, and indul- 
gence in them defile and enfeeble. 
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Without apostatising from Christ, it was possible to 
listen to Jewish ascetic teaching ; just as it is possible 
without forsaking Protestantism, to indulge in certain 
Romish practices which, whether they are wise or 
foolish as parts of that great religious institution to 
which they properly belong, are childish and grotesque 
when observed by the adherents of a spiritual system 
of an altogether difiFerent type and genius. There was 
a reason why a Jew should honour the sanctity of 
certain times and places and things; and it was in 
harmony with some of the characteristics of his religion 
that he should even speculate on the religiousness of 
abstaining from certain kinds of food which might 
be eaten without transgressing any definite precept 
of his law ; but all this was contrary to the spirit of 
the Christian faith. And the pretty, artistic crosses 
to which some Protestants attach a sentimental sanc- 
tity, not very remote from the reverence of a Catholic for 
his crucifix, — ^the taste for luscious books of devotion, — 
and the playing at '^ mortification'^ in secret, are not 
less inconsistent with the distinctive elements of Pro- 
testantism. ^' // is good that the heart be established 
with grace y^' not with such things as these; if the 
mighty power of the Spirit of God, — ^regenerating, 
sanctifying, illuminating the soul, uniting you with 
God in Jesus Christ — cannot make you strong to 
resist temptation, these sentimental follies are not 
likely to help you; harmless as they seem, they may 
divert your confidence from the only foundation on 
which it ought to rest. 
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The protest against a false method of cultivating 
religious perfection, suggests to the writer a very- 
characteristic line of thought. He has just condemned 
the folly of perpetuating imaginary moral distinctions 
between diflFerent kinds of food; he proceeds to say, 
'' We have an altar , however , of which they have no 
right to eat who serve the tabernacle'* Just as the 
sin-offerings, whose blood was brought into the Holy- 
Place by the High Priest, were burned without the 
camp, as being too sacred to form, like other sacri- 
fices, the food even of the consecrated priesthood, so 
Christ, who " suffered without the gatCy* cannot be 
the life and strength of those who continue faithful 
to Judaism. The Jewish priests are not suflFered to 
eat the most sacred of their own sacrifices, nor have 
they any right to " eaV His flesh of whose atoning 
death those sacrifices were but the symbol. 

When they crucified Christ outside the walls of the 
city that the sacred ground might not be defiled with 
His blood, they were unconsciously adding one more 
circumstance of external analogy between the ancient 
rites and the history of Him in whom their meaning 
was perfectly fulfilled. " Let us go forth, therefore y'^ — 
not waiting to be driven from Judaism by a sentence of 
excommunication, but leaving the nation and the church 
from which Christ was expelled, of our own free-will, — 
^'unto Him;" — ^we lose communion with our countrymen 
only to enter into closer fellowship with our Lord ; — 
*^ without the camp ;" our fathers dwelt in tents when 
they left Egypt, — and the venerable institutions of Moses 
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and this ancient city, with its glorious temple and 
mighty walls, are not more lasting than the shifting 
encampment of the wilderness ; they are destined soon 
to pass away. ^^ Here '^ — ^in this visible world — '^ have 
we no continuing city, but we seek one to come.'' 

Excluded from the services of the Temple, ^^ By 
Him therefore, let us offer the sacrifices of praise to God 
continually, that is, the fruit of our lips, giving thanks 
to His name'' 

^' But " — ^in order that there may be material sacri- 
fices as well as acts of spiritual worship — ^^ to do good 
and to communicate " of your earthly resources to those 
that are in need, '^forget not, for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased." 

As the duty of remembering their former church 
rulers had been inculcated — ^verse 7 — ^the duty of obe- 
dience to those who were still living is inculcated — verse 
1 7. The writer then requests the prayers of the Church 
for himself and his friends (v. 18); — ^they could claim 
the prayers of their brethren, for they were persuaded 
that they had '* a good conscience — desiring in all things 
to act honourably and becomingly," The request is 
urged with the more earnestness that the writer may 
be ^'restored" to his brethren " the sooner" (v. 19). 

The precepts contained in this passage to " obey" 
the living rulers of the Church, and to ^^remember^' 
those who were dead, remind us that the Churches 
of primitive times were organised communities, hav- 
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ing their appointed officers, whose duty it was to 
govern as well as to teach, and whose official position 
their brethren were required to honour. Elsewhere 
the elders of the Church are called its " overseers'' 
(Acts XX, 28), and its '^ presidents'' (1 Thess. v, 12), — 
names implying the authority of their office. 

The elders that " rule well" are to '^ be counted 
worthy of double honour , especially they who labour in 
word and doctrine*' (1 Tim. v, 17). He who made 
some ^'apostles" made others " pastors and teachers." 
(Eph. iv, 11). It was in the discharge of their apos- 
tolic commission that Paul and Barnabas ^'ordained 
elders in every church." (Acts xiv, 23). 

Although it may be thought that we Nonconfor- 
mists, in our assertion of ecclesiastical freedom, and 
in our protest against every form of priestly assump- 
tion, are likely to forget that the strength and order 
and peace of Churches, as of all other societies of 
men, can only be maintained and protected by respect 
for Law and Government, — I am not disposed to admit 
that our people resent the wise, firm, and moderate 
exercise of the authority of their church officers. For 
yourselves, you have shown, during more than a hun- 
dred years, a manly, intelligent, and unfaltering loyalty 
to your successive pastors and elders. It is well, 
however, that we should sometimes consider what is 
the nature of the obedience and submission which 
the rulers of the Church have a right to claim. 

(1) It is not obedience to the will, or submission to 
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the judgment, of one man. It is a perilous thing for 
a church, as well as for a nation, to be under the 
authority of a single individual; and Christ never 
meant that it should be. Even in those rare cases, 
in which the sole ruler has a prudence and a weight 
of moral influence, which enable him to govern with 
uniform success, — ^firmly and yet not tyrannically, — 
the church suffers harm. Those of its members who 
have a faculty for rule, lose the moral and reUgious 
discipline which they would derive from sharing the 
responsibilities of government ; and at the death of its 
solitary chief the church is likely to be thrown into 
concision and disorder, because there are none left 
whose guidance it has been accustomed to follow. 

In every one of the apostolic churches there seem 
to have been several bishops and several deacons : 
among ourselves, although the public instruction of 
the church is entrusted too much to a single pastor, 
we preserve, I think, the spirit of the apostolic consti- 
tution ', we have substantially the same officers, though 
they are called by other names. In our diaconate we; 
comprehend, under one title, functions which in aposh-' 
tolic times seem to have been separated. Some of our 
deacons are, in fact, " elders -" and most of them dis-: 
charge the duties of both offices. 

During the last year or two, novelists that know 
very little of the true life and habits of Congregational 
churches, and a few of our own ministers who must 
have been singularly unfortunate in their ministerial 
experience, have entertained the public, and found 
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relief for their own dissatisfaction and disgust, by 
sketching clever caricatures of the follies and imper- 
fections which cling to deacons as well as to most other 
men, and which, perhaps, might be found in other forms, 
even in the ordained clergy of every church in Christen- 
dom, bond or free. If Mrs Oliphant has shown that it is 
possible to make fun of dissenting deacons, Mr Anthony 
TroUope has shown that there are weak points in the 
people who live in the cathedral close, and that even a 
bishop may be made to look ludicrous. There is no 
harm iq being amused at the vulgarity and self-impor- 
tance of the arch-deacon of " Salem Chapel ;** but if 
we are asked to accept him as a true representative of 
the whole order, we repel the insult. We could telf of 
deacons of a very diflFerent stamp; of shrewd mer- 
chants who, though under the pressure of large com- 
mercial transactions, devote many hours every week to 
the quiet and unostentatious discharge of the duties of 
the diaconate; of cultivated professional men, whose 
thought and energy are zealously and modestly devoted 
t o the service of the church ; of tradesmen and artizans, 
whose genial sympathy and sound judgment are the 
strength and pride of their minister, and whose devout 
and brotherly visits to the sick and the sorrowful 
never fail to leave the sad heart lighter, and to make 
the monotony of the sick-room more tolerable. 

It is true, no doubt, that there are many of our 
deacons whose English is not faultlessly accurate, and 
that most of them, probably, are guilty of being trades- 
men, which is a dire offence in the eyes of some of our 
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critics. But, thougli it seems incredible to some peo- 
ple, there may be courtesy and intelligence, and hu- 
mility, and self-sacrifice, and a sense of honour, where 
there is an utter incapacity to escape the perils of the 
letter Hj a clear head and a generous heart may 
belong to men who earn their bread by the sweat of 
their brow; God sometimes confers on tradesmen 
intellectual and religious gifts which are sometimes 
unaccountably withheld from "scholars and gentlemen/^ 
and, before now, fishermen have known more about 
Divine truth, than rabbis, high priests, and statesmen. 
The association of lay elders, with the minister, in 
the government of a church is an element of strength 
arid stability, not of weakness. 

(2) The obedience is not claimed for self-constituted 
and self-chosen rulers. The office was instituted by 
Christ ; the men who fill it are elected by the church 
itself. You ought not to appoint to official authority 
those in whose judgment and spirit you cannot trust ; 
When you have appoiated them, they have a plain right 
to expect from you that consideration without which 
the duties of their office cannot be discharged. 

(3) The obedience, the submission, required does not 
involve any obligation to surrender the right which belongs 
to every Christian to listen for himself to Christ and to 
the apostles, and to form his own convictions on the 
contents of the Christian revelation. 

(4) The obedience is to be enforced only by an appeal to 
the conscience and judgment. The civil power never 
ought to have attempted to sustain the authority of the 
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ministers of Christ ; and the time is coming fast when 
it will be seen all through Christendom that the 
attempt is as useless as it is wicked. Nor are the 
ministers of Christ themselves invested with those 
awfiil spiritual prerogatives which have brought great 
kings and great nations to the feet of Christian bishops. 

Nothing can be more generous or free than the 
submission of a Christian church, after the apostolic 
model, to its rulers. *^ They watch for your souls as 
they that must give account'^ is a motive of infinite 
pathos and unsuspected power. It is felt by many 
who would be provoked to resistance, by almost any 
other mode of urging the duty. It is sustained by 
the remembrance of religious anxieties and temporal 
sufferings in which the counsels and intercessions of 
the pastor and his official colleagues, brought blessed 
relief; and by the accumulated influence of a long 
succession of Sabbaths, in which the heart has been 
strengthened and made glad by the public services of 
the church. 

There is hardly any relation on earth in which there 
are more opportunities for the display of generous and 
chivalrous qualities, than in the relation between the 
officers of a Nonconformist church and the people; 
and the mutual trustfulness, the willing co-operation, 
the surrender of personal preferences, the government 
of temper, the mutual tolerance of infirmities, and the 
cordial recognition of intellectual power and moral ex- 
cellence wherever they exist, are too familiar to us, in 
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the actual life of our churches, to awaken admiration or 
even attract attention. 

It is not easy to define the limits of the submission 
which church members owe to their officers. It is not 
easy even to illustrate its nature at all adequately ; but 
there are some particulars which are sufficiently obvious. 

(1) It is plain, for instance, that the public teach- 
ing of the pastor ought to be listened to and spoken of 
with respect ; and that there should be a careful absti- 
nence from whatever would diminish its moral influence. 
On this point the ministers of our larger churches have 
generally no reason to complaiu ; they have personal 
qualities and powers which usually secure all the con- 
sideration they can legitimately claim. But where the 
minister has not much culture and not much eloquence, 
churches are sometimes at fault. They forget that 
there is a respect due to him as their appointed 
teacher, — as one who, with whatever inadequate re- 
sources, occupies by theii* own consent an office which 
Christ instituted, — ^and that the authority of a minister 
rests, mainly, not on his natural or acquired gifts, but 
on the very relationship he sustains to his people. 

(2) Sometimes, too, there is an indisposition to 
receive the honest and kindly remonstrances of church 
rulers in private, on]questionable modes of doiug busiuess, 
on ostentatious living, on sius of temper, or of speech, or 
religious carelessness and inconsistencies. The inter- 
ference is resented as though it were unwarranted; 
when, in fact, all who enter a church, implicitly declare 
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thoir readiness to receive with deference the warnings 
and advice of those whom the church appoints to 
" watch " for the souls of its members. 

(3) There should also be a willingness to act with 
the church cordially and earnestly in whatever plans 
for evangelistic usefulness or the culture of the religious 
life, may be recommended by its official representatives. 
If the pastor and elders request one man to engage in 
any particular Christian work, there should be very- 
strong reasons to justify refusal ; and if, in their judg- 
ment, another man is not qualified for work in which 
he is already engaged, the cases are very rare in which 
he should consider himself at liberty to continue in it. 

In ordinary times, however, the restraints of govern- 
ment will be hardly felt; it is when the church is 
exposed to peril, that confidence in its rulers and 
loyalty to their authority, are most necessary. 

While honouring the living we are called upon to 
remember the dead, (v. 7) . 

Among the former leaders of the churches of Pales- 
tine, were men who had suffered grievous persecution 
and death itself in the service of Christ ; and every 
church that has had a history at all, can look back upon 
examples of lofty saintliness among its pastors and 
elders. Their memory is a priceless inheritance — ^re- 
buking degeneracy, elevating the ideal of Christian 
holiness, encouraging the endeavour to please God 
perfectly. Their ^^ patient continuance in well doing,^' 
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their endurance to the end, their testimony when the 
shadows of death were upon them to the fidelity of 
Chnst and the sufficiency of His grace, make the heart 
ashamed of its distrust in God, its weariness in religious 
work. 

The honour paid to their memory will stimulate 
their successors to imitate their excellence, and will 
quicken and cherish in many hearts, a yearning for 
the labours and responsibilities in which their de- 
voutness and zeal were illustrated; and thus the holy 
succession will be perpetuated. 
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Conclusion. 

Now the God of peace," &c.— Hebrews xiii, 20-24. 



The warnings, entreaties, arguments, and precepts 
of this Epistle, are solemnly and devoutly closed, by the 
invocation of the Divine blessing on those to whom it 
is addressed. It is when we have striven most earn- 
estly to warn others against dangerous error or grievous 
sin, that we feel most deeply that our persuasions and 
appeals will be ineffective unless our brethren are 
taught, and kept, and strengthened by the Holy Ghost ; 
but the depth of our own solicitude for their salvation 
inspires us with a fii-m faith that God will not be indif- 
ferent to it. And hence, we never pray for others so 
fervently or so hopefully as when we have done our 
best to instruct and to impress them; unless indeed 
we see that they have already resisted and vanquished 
every truth and every motive we have urged upon 
them ; in that case, though our failure may dinve us to 
cry to God with more impassioned earnestness, our cry 
is too commonly the cry of despair. 

But there is nothing like despair in the noble bene- 
diction we have to consider this morning ; and, remem- 
bering the moral weakness of the Jewish believers 
against which the writer has been struggling all 
through the Epistle, and the thickening perils by which 
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they were threatened, there is something wonderful in the 
breadth and falness of his prayer for them. Their own 
fainting courage must have been re-animated when they 
discovered that one, who knew their sin so thoroughly, 
and had warned them so sternly, could pray that God 
would make them ^^ perfect in every good work to do His 
will" Though they had almost drifted into apostacy, 
the highest holiness was sfcill within their reach. 

God is spoken of as the ^^ God of peace," No de- 
scription could be more welcome. The Jewish Church 
was surrounded by an excifced and disorganized nation. 
Wild hopes and fears were disturbing every heart. No 
one could tell how soon the hatred of the people for their 
Roman rulers would burst into revolt, and cover the 
land with flames and blood. Those who yielded to the 
current of sedition knew that they were committed to 
desperate courses, and that years of terror and tumult 
were before them ; for those who resisted, there would 
be the hatred, contempt, and suspicion which always 
come upon men who, in times of revolution, are sup- 
posed to be faithless to the cause of their country. 
There was no peace for any soul in that unhappy 
nation and age, except the peace which the world 
cannot give. The " time of trouble'^ had come ; but 
the God of the ancient saints was theirs ; and like 
their great ancestor they might exclaim, ^^ Oh how 
gfeat is Thy goodness which Thou 'hast laid up for 
them that fear Thee; Thou shalt hide them in the 
secret of Thy presence from the pride of man ; Thou 
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shalt keep them secretly from the pride of tongues/^ 
God was still the " God of peace.'* 

Nor was it merely tranquillity in the midst of out- 
ward agitation that God might be expected to 'confer. 
The vacillating loyalty of the Jewish Christians to the 
Lord Jesus had brought interior trouble. They had 
been living, no doubt, a restless and nnhappy life. 
Dissatisfaction and self-reproach are always the penalty 
of yielding to temptation : in God it was still possible 
for them to find ** peace,** 

There was another reason, perhaps, why God is 
thus described. The threatenings which occupy so 
large a space in this Epistle were necessary to startle 
and alarm, and to make the heart afraid to sin ; but 
the duties and difficulties of God's service cannot be 
met, unless the love of God and trust in His mercy are 
blended with the fear of His anger. I may shrink from 
dariugtransgressions, because God is a ^^consumingfire/' 
but this awful truth will never enable me to obey Him 
lovingly and cheerfully. The assurance that there is 
no enmity in God towards me is indispensable, not 
only to my happiness, but to the success of my en- 
deavours to please Him. It is when the storm has 
gone by and the happy sunlight of the Divine love 
rests on the soul, that holy affections blossom into 
beauty and ripen into fruit. And so, Paul, when writ- 
ing to the Thessalonians, says, " The very God of 
peace sanctify you wholly,^' and the writer of this 
Epistle, " The God of peace make you perfect,** 
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The interpretation of the last clause of v. 20 is 
involved in considerable difficulty. Is it meant that 
God ^'raised'' Christ ^^ from the dead^' because His 
resurrection was secured by ^^ the everlasting covenant," 
which His death had sealed and consummated? — or, 
that when Christ rose, ^^ the blood of the covenant*' was 
upon Him, as the blood of the sacrifices was on the 
hands of the High Priest when he entered into the 
Holy of HoUes ? — or, that Christ^s voluntary submis- 
sion to cruel sujfferings and a shameful death for the 
salvation of mankind, distinguishes Him from all other 
pastors and teachers, and that it is by virtue of this, 
that He is the ^^ Great Shepherd of the sheep F'' There 
are many reasons which incline me to the last inter- 
pretation. Reference has been made to former church 
rulers, who were to be remembered with ajffectionate 
veneration, and whose fidelity to Christ was to be 
imitated ; and to living church rulers who were to be 
obeyed, ^^ for they watch for your souls -/* and now, 
the writer turns to ^Uhat great Shepherd," — great 
because He laid down His life for the sheep, and 
because His blood has sealed the everlasting covenant 
between God and man. 

Having raised from the dead Him who ^^hath 
purchased" the church ^^with His own blood," God 
will listen to us, when we pray that the Church may be 
perfected in every good work. 

*^ A glorious prayer it is," writes John Owen, ^^ in- 
cluding the whole mystery of Divine grace in its original. 
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and the way of its communication by Jesus Christ. 
He prays that the fruit and benefit of all that he had 
before instructed them in, might be applied to them. 
For the substance of the whole doctrinal part of the 
Epistle is included in it." * 

It would, indeed, be easy to develope, from this pas- 
sage, all the characteristic truths and facts of the 
Christian system, — the mercy of God, the atonement 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the sanctification and final 
glory of all who believe in Him. But the specific 
blessings sought in the prayer deserve our most seri- 
ous and earnest consideration. 

I. 

The writer prays that God would ^^ make^^ the Jew- 
ish Christians ^'perfect in every good work to do his 
will." The word translated ^* perfect" in this and 
some other places in the New Testament, is sometimes, 
and, perhaps, most accurately, used to denote the repair- 
ing and putting in order of what has been injured or 
broken, — the mending of nets, for instance, and the 
resetting of a fractured limb. It occurs in the Epistle 
to the Galatians, where it is said, ^* If a man be over- 
taken in a fault ye who are spiritual restore such an 
one in the spirit of meekness, considering thyself lest 
thou also be tempted." 

From this Epistle we have seen reason to infer, that 
many of the Jewish Christians had sunk into a condi- 
tion in which it was impossible for them, without pass- 

* Owen on the Epistle to the Hebrews in loc. 
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ing through a great change, to do the will of God. 
Their thoughts about their ancient faith and about the 
Lord Jesus Christ needed re-adjustment. Human pas- 
sions and spiritual aflfections were not rightly balanced. 
Their loyalty to Christ was overborne by their natural 
sympathy with the patriotic enthusiasm of their country- 
men, and by their natural veneration for the institutions 
and traditions of their fathers. Their dread of present 
shame and suffering had greater influence than their 
faith in the Divine promises. The merciful and mighty 
interference of the Holy Ghost was needed to restore 
order and harmony, to suppress and subdue the passions 
which had usurppd undue power, and to strengthen 
principles and convictions which had become too feeble. 

Just as a machine which has got out of order must 
be set right, before it can work easily and well ; just as 
a ship must be equipped and fitted up, before it can 
safely commence its voyage ; so it was necessary that 
these Jewish Christians should have their whole nature 
re-organized before their Christian life could be vigor- 
ous or happy. And the prayer is, that the re-organ- 
ization should be such as would make them ready for 
" every good work,^' — ^for the courageous confession of 
Christ, for the patient endurance of suffering, for wor- 
ship, for all moral excellence, for brotherly love, for 
submission to their church rulers, for whatever duty 
the law of Christ, and the perilous times in which they 
lived, might impose on them. 

And this is a prayer which we should offer for our- 
selves, and offer with confidence in God's willingnesa 
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to listen to us. If we are to be made ready, or per- 
fectly equipped, for a holy life, we must receive from 
God a large and rich variety of blessings. Our habits 
of thought, perhaps, must be greatly modified. There 
is no necessity that we should receive clearer light on the 
transitory character of those rituaUstic institutions 
which exerted a fatal power over the hearts of the 
Jewish Christians ; but we may need clearer light on 
the transitory character of all earthly things, a brighter 
vision of the eternal world, a more vivid apprehension 
of the reality of the Divine anger and the Divine appro- 
bation, of the rapid approach of death and judgment, 
of the glory and terror which he beyond. 

It may not be necessary that love for our country 
should be subordinated to our love of Christ ; but there 
may be great need that the love of money, of pleasure, 
of ease, should be diminished. It may be necessary 
that our feeling about the relative importance of dif- 
ferent pursuits should be modified; that the distribution 
of our time should be changed ; that our whole life 
should be reconstructed. 

We may be ready for some good works ; but what 
is required is that we should be ready for " every good 
work ;" for personal service as well as generous giving, 
for generous giving as well as personal service ; for 
devout worship as well as zealous activity, for zealous 
activity as well as devout worship ; for spiritual ear- 
nestness as well as common human virtues, for com- 
mon human virtues as well as spiritual earnestness. 

You would not say that a child, deaf or dumb, was 
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perfected'* for all the activities and exigencies of 
human life, whatever might be the clearness of its eye- 
sight j or that its physical strength rendered intellectual 
imbecility no practical evil. Every limb must be 
vigorous, every organ of sense sound, every intellectual 
faculty active, or the child is more or less unprepared 
for the world into which it has come, and the life it 
has to live. And we ought to pray that God would 
*'perfecV' us ^^for every good workj^ 

II. 

The prayer is completed by the clause '^ working in 
you that which is well pleasing in His sight. ^' This 
looks as much like Paul's handwriting as any phrase 
in the Epistle. Not only does the thought belong to 
that class of truths on which it was his habit to insist 
most strongly, but the manner is exactly his. The 
writer catches at the word he has just used, "to do His 
will,'' and adds, " doing in you that which is well 
pleasing in His sight." Tour work, after all, is to be 
God's work. He must re-fit and re-organise your 
whole life, and then must continue to act in you and 
through you to the end of your days. This is very 
like, '^Work out your own salvation — for it is God 
who worketh in you to will and to do of His good 
pleasure ;" very like, " It is not I that live, but Christ 
that liveth in me j" very like, " Ye are God's work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works." 

Nor is there any real contradiction between those 
awful warnings against the consequences of apostacy 
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from Christ which make this Epistle the most terrible, 
perhaps, of all the books of the New Testament, and 
the impassioned, triumphant, exulting testimonies to 
the steadfastness of the Divine love and the power 
of the Divine grace, which are so prominent in St. 
Paul's writings. All these testimonies rest on the 
supposition that, as a matter of fact. Faith in God 
continues, not that it mvLst ; all these warnings, on the 
supposition that it has ceased. When St. Paul exclaims, 
^^ Who shall separate us from the love of Christ?^' he 
defies tribulation to do it, and distress, and persecu- 
tion, and famine, and nakedness, and peril, and sword ; 
but he does not say that a man may not separate him- 
self, by wilful and persevering apostacy. While I 
continue to rely on the mercy of Christ and endeavour 
to keep His commandments, every gracious promise 
the lips of God have spoken, is mine; every act of 
love His hands have wrought illustrates the greatness 
of the power and the wealth of the goodness on which 
I may rely. But if I am hesitating whether to re- 
main a Christian or not, there is not a single sentence 
in Holy Scripture that tells me I have lost the power 
of choice, and am no longer able to resist the autho- 
rity and reject the mercy of Christ. If I have already 
apostatised, there is not a solitary syllable which justi- 
fies the hope that because I once repented of my sin 
and once believed the Gospel, I may dismiss all fear 
of the judgment-seat and of eternal death. Paul kept 
his body under lest he should prove '^a castaway.'^ Peter 
declares that ^^ the end ^' of the apostate ^^ is worse 
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than the beginning ; " the writer of this Epistle asks, 
^^ How shall we escape — we Christian men — if we neg- 
lect so great salvation V^ 

But with those who are in Christ there is an ^^ever- 
lasting covenant ^^ — ^a covenant which God will never 
desire to break. 

His love is changeless. His power faiateth not, 
wearieth not, through all the ages of His eternal 
existence. Had He saved us reluctantly, we might fear 
that He would repent. Had He yielded to the impulses 
of His mercy without vindicating the honour of His 
moral government, we might fear lest in some appal- 
ling crisis of the history of the moral universe He 
might feel constrained to strip us of our splendours and 
drive us from our bliss. But it was His eternal pur- 
pose that we should ^^have redemption through the blood 
of Christ,^' and that purpbse shall never be revoked. In 
saving the human race. He has revealed the riches of 
His wisdom, as well as the riches of His grace; His 
infinite pity for His sinful and sufiering creatures, and 
His steadfast fidelity to the Moral Law. And *^ I am 
persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor thiugs present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.^^ 

Amen and Amen. 
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